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A BASKET OF AUTUMNAL FRUIT. 


From time immemorial have myriads 
of poets poured forth their lays of 
welcome to the Spring, and greeted 
its flowers, the young hopes of the 
year. But when the promise of which 
flowers are the pledge, has been ful- 
filled in fruits—ripe, luscious fruits, 
let us not be of the number of those who 
neglect tosalute generous Autumn, with 
her rich and varied gifts. For there are 
those who think more of the promise 
than of the fulfilment—who, eager in 
hope, are regardless in possession; who 
are more thankful at the beginning of 
the year for the hopes they have been 
permitted to indulge, than at the con- 
clusion, for the bounties actually re- 
ceived. 

From remote antiquity, men in ge- 
neral have had a feeling of thanktul- 
ness for the fruits in their season, and 
demonstrated it by rejoicings. The 
Jews had their joyous Feast of First 
Fruits: but the heathens, not distin- 
guishing the true Giver, imagined 
tutelary deities as their benefactors, 
and celebrated feasts in their honour, 
for the fruits which they were supposed 
to have matured. So the Romans had 
their Pomona, the Goddess of Orchards 
(her name derives from Poma, Apples), 
represented as a beautiful woman 
crowned with fruits, and holding in 
one hand a pruning-hook, in the 
other the skirt of her robe filled with 
fruits. The priest of her festivals 
was called the Flamen Pomonalis. 
Vertumnus, the God of the Seasons, 
was fabled to have wooed her long 
and unsuccessfully, assuming various 
shapes (which typify the changes of 
the seasons) : he appeared as a plough- 
man (symbolic of oes) a reaper 


(Summer) ; a vine-dresser (Autumn); 
and an old woman (Winter). But 
at length, recovering his own form, a 
young and blooming god, Pomona 
was won, and accepted him as her 
husband. One of the prettiest fables 
in Ovid's ‘* Metamorphoses,”* is the 
wooing of Pomona by Vertumnus in 
his Protean changes; when in the 
guise of an old woman, he points out 
to her the support that the graceful 
but weak vine receives from the trunk 
of an elm; and thence argues in fa- 
vour of marriage. 

Pomona and Vertumnus were un- 
known to the Greeks ; but these had 
their Prologia, or festival before ga- 
thering the fruits; and their Oschopho- 
ria, a festival of the ripe fruits. 
Even the rude ancient Germans had 
divinities, tutelars of their fruits: 
Satur (whence our Saturday) repre- 
sented as an elderly man bearing a 
water-pail, full of fruits (signifying 
that by rain he nursed them), and 
Syeba, depicted as a fair female, with 
flowing hair, holding in one hand an 
apple, in the other a bunch of grapes. 

Let us, no less than the heathens, 
have a festival of fruits, before they 
are gone from us; let us gather for our 
Pomonalia a basket of autumn fruits, 
and amuse the hour of our dessert with 
the historical or classical reminiscences 
they suggest. To adorn the basket 
that contains them, we will enwreath 
it with some flowers of poesy—exotics 
transplanted from foreign soils. 

The place of honour in our Basket 
we must assign to the cluster of 
Grapes, delicious in flavour and beau- 
tiful in form, with its ornamental 
leaves and graceful tendrils, a favourite 
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subject for the painter and sculptor, 
the theme of poets, and the meet com- 
panion of the wine-cup, since it crowns 
the brow of Bacchus, and twines the 
thyrsus of his priestesses. His too 
zealous devotee, Anacreon, was choked 
by a grape-stone: but so was also the 
tender Sophocles, the votary rather of 
Melpomene than of Bacchus. Tempting 
as is the grape, the people of Madagas- 
car avoided it as poisonous, till taught 
to eat it by the French. Grapes form 
the device of the island of Tenedos 
on some ancient coins. <A very pretty 
device was once made by Charles 
James Fox, at a gay reunion, for the 
fascinating Duchess of Devonshire; a 
bunch of grapes, with the motto, 
“Je plais jusqu’d livresse.” Titian 
is said to have first observed in a bunch 
of grapes the principle of light and 
shade, the clair obscur, and harmony 
of colouring, which he taught to his 
pupils from this beautiful model. The 
grape originated the proverb, “ Be- 
tween the cup and the lip there is 
many a slip.” Anczus, one of the 
Argonauts, and King of Ionia, hav- 
ing beaten a slave for some neglect in 
his vineyard, the latter predicted that 
his master would never more taste the 
juice of his grapes. To confute the 
prophecy, Ancus called for a cup of 
wine; but just as he was raising it to 
his lips, an alarm was given that an 
enormous wild boar was ravaging the 
vines, The King set down the cup 
untasted, and rushed out to encounter 
the boar; but the animal turning sud- 
denly upon him, slew him—hence the 
adage.* 

To accompany the grape, we will 
cull a poetic flower from Greece, on 
the dedication of a simple feast to the 
tutelars of field and garden. We 
have chosen it as an introduction of 
our own humble basket of varieties 
to the reader :— 


VOTIVE POEM. 


FROM THE GREEK OF CRINAGORAS (A COTEM- 
PORARY OF AUGUSTUS CZSAR,) 


Borpves otvoreravTot, evTXLgTOLO Te POLNsS.—K.T.A. 
“ This cluster ripe of grapes, that shine, 
Distended with their sparkling wine ; 


* “Multa cadunt inter calicem, 
*‘ Multum inter est inter os et offam 


” 
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Glowing pomegranate newly cut ; 
Brown kernels of the sylvan nut ; 

Fresh almonds, from whose humid leaft 
Still flow the tears of lover's grief ; 

The juicy pear, a luscious treat, 

For him who quaffs the goblet meet ; 
Th’ ambrosial sweets that bees bestow ; 
Thick cakes the lib’ral hand that show ; 
With heads of garlic, smooth and white, 
That to the mantling draught excite. 
These (humble feast) Polyxenes 

Gives to the rural deities— 

To thee, O Pan! with trusty rod— 
And thee, the well-armed Garden-God.” 


The Appts, with its various hues— 
ruddy, golden, and russet—forms a 
handsome group, accompanied by its 
oblong relatives, the mottled pear and 
the tawny quince. The apple is un- 
fortunate in having acquired the repu- 
tation of a mischief-making fruit ever 
since the designation of ‘‘ apple” has 
been applied to the fruit of ill omen 
eaten by Eve. The reader will remem- 
ber the trite examples in the classic 
mythology of the _— of discord, the 
golden apples which caused the swift- 
footed Atalanta to lose her fateful race, 
andthe apple of Acontius which brought 
so much sickness and suffering to Cy- 
dippe, and is immortalised in Ovid’s 
Heroic Epistles. In later times, an 
apple was, indeed, a fruit of discord in 
the imperial family of Byzantium. 
Theodosius the younger, Emperor of 
the East in the fifth century, had mar- 
ried the beautiful, accomplished, and 
celebrated Eudoxia (called Athenias 
before her conversion to Christianity), 
and for many years he entertained the 
strongest affection for her. There came 
to the court of Constantinople, Pauli- 
nus, a philosopher who was highly es- 
teemed for his learning by Eudoxia. 
One day she unguardedly bestowed on 
him, as a mark of friendship, a remark- 
ably fine apple with which she had been 

resented by Theodosius. Paulinus, 
ignorant of these circumstances, car- 
ried the apple as a respectful offering 
to the Emperor. The latter, recognis- 
ing the fruit, and conceiving a jealous 
suspicion, went to the Empress, and, in 
a stern tone, demanded what she had 
done with his gift, Eudoxia, discon. 


supremaqua labra,” or, according to Cato’s version, 


t The leaves of the almond-tree being often found humid in dry weather, the Greeks 
fabled that they wept for the sorrows of Phyllis, Princess of Thrace, who dying for love of 


Demophoon, was said to have been changed into an almond-tree. 


of Phyllis, in his Heroic Epistles, 


Ovid celebrates the love 
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certed by his manner, was unhappily 
tempted to an untruth, and replied that 
she bad eaten it. The Emperor, con- 
firmed in his suspicions, produced the 
apple, convicted her of falsehood, taxed 
her with infidelity, and banished her 
from Constantinople forever. She re- 
tired to Palestine, where she died after 
enduring eleven years of humiliation 
and exile. The unfortunate Paulinus 
was put to death by the orders of 
Theodosius. ‘Thus was an apple fatal 
to the peace of the powerful, the beau- 
tiful, and the wise. The reader will 
be interested by comparing this histo- 
rical anecdote with the strikingly simi- 
lar story of «* The Three Apples” in the 
Arabian Nights. The Byzantine his- 
torians furnish us with a trait resem- 
bling the classic judgment of Paris, in 
which the prize, in a competition for 
superior beauty, was a golden apple. 
Theophilus, Emperor of the East, in 
the ninth century, desirous of choosing 
the most beautiful woman in his domi- 
nions for his wife, published a mani- 
festo requiring all the unmarried females 
who were remarkable for their charms 
to repair to Constantinople, and as- 
semble in his presence on an appointed 
day, when he would distinguish the ob- 
ject of his choice by giving her an ap- 
ple of gold. Great numbers appeared, 
and presented such a galaxy of beau- 
ties, that Theophilus was perplexed, 
and walked to and fro, undecided, 
among the anxious competitors for a 
throne. At length he stopped before 
Icasia, a young girlof high rank and 
exceeding loveliness, and his eyes 
seemed to say they would seek no far- 
ther. ‘ Truly,” said he, as he gazed 
admiringly, “women are dangerous 
beings; they often doagreat deal of mis- 
chief.” Icasia thought it incumbent on 
her to reply: “* Yes, sire, but in recom- 
pense they sometimes do a great deal of 
good.” ‘The Emperor was displeased ; 
he thought a modest silence at such a 
moment would have been more becom- 
ing than an attempt at repartee. He 
turned from Icasia, and the golden 
prize he had been on the point of pre- 
senting to her he gave to Theodora. 
Icasia buried her mortification in a 
cloister, where she amused her leisure 
by writing several works of merit ; and 
was, in the end, more happy than her 
successful rival. ‘Theodora and 'Theo- 
philus differed in religion—the Empress 
was a Roman Catholic, the Emperor an 
Iconoclast, or image-breaker ; he was a 
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man of ferocious temper, and there was 
no union of soul between them. After 
a troubled reign of twelve years, Theo- 
philus died, leaving the widow to con- 
tend with the wickedness of her son, 
the young Emperor Michael, a mon- 
ster of depravity, who soon deposed 
Theodora from her rank, and impri- 
soned her and her daughters for life in 
a convent, where, probably, the fallen 
Empress remembered Icasia with envy, 
and mourned that she herself had ever 
received the unfortunate prize of the 
goldenapple. En revanche for its mis- 
chiefs, the apple has sometimes led to 
good, as in the instance of William 
Tell, when it was the remote cause of 
the liberation of Switzerland; and in 
the instance of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
was led to discover the laws of gravita- 
tion by an apple falling on his head. 

In the Scandinavian mythology, the 
Goddess Iduna kept in a box a kind of 
apples of which the gods ate when 
growing old, and renewed their immor- 
tality. Lok, the evil genius, carried 
away Iduna, and kept her prisoner in a 
thick forest. The gods were in danger 
of becoming decrepid, till Lok was 
conquered by Thor, the Thunderer, 
and forced to restore Iduna and her 
rejuvenating fruit. This fable seems 
derived from some obscure tradition of 
the fruit of the tree of life, and of Eve 
and the serpent. 

In the classic mythology apples are 
sacred to Venus, from her gaining the 
— of the golden apple from Paris in 

1is famous judgment, and they were 
dedicated to Hercules from his con- 
quest of the golden fruit of the Hespe- 
rides. In the Pythian games, apples 
consecrated to Apollo were the reward 
of the victor. 

In England it was long customary 
to bless the new apples on St. James's 
day (July 25), and on twelfth day to 
sprinkle apple trees with libations of 
cider, accompanied by the singing of 
some rude ancient rhymes, a custom 
supposed to be a relic of the rites of 
Pomona. 

The apple mentioned by Solomon in 
Canticles is believed to be the citron 
(citrus medica), for the apple is not 
grown in Palestine. Solomon describes 
the fruit as of a golden colour, and 
with a very fragrant and reviving scent 
—circumstances true of the citron, but 
not of the apple. 

The Quince, a native of Cydon in 
Crete, was dedicated to Venus, and 
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was considered by the ancients a sym- 
bol of love and happiness. By the laws 
of Solon, in Athenian marriages, the 
bride and bridegroom were required to 
eat a quince together, 

The Pear is thorny in its wild state, 
John, our king of odious memory, is 
said by tradition to have died from 
eating a pear pricked by poisoned 
needles. Drusus, son of the Emperor 
Claudius, by his first wife, Plautia Ur- 
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gulanilla, was choked by a pear with 
which he was playing, by throwing it 
up, in the air and catching it in his 
mouth, but at last it slipped down into 
his throat. In the armorial bearings 
of the City of Worcester three pears 
are blazoned, in allusion to the cele- 
brity of the Worcestershire perry. 
To this group of fruits we will give 
. pee flower, brought from 
taly :— 


SONNET. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF FRANCESCO BUCETTI COPETTA.* 
(Porta il buon Villanel da Strania riva, &c.) 


“ From distant soil the honest peasant bare 

A sapling tree; and when the sun was low 

He set it in his orchard’s plot, to grow. 
It liv’d, and grew, and flourish’d freely there. 
Sunshine, and showers, and summer's genial air 

Gave the maturing tree health, beauty, strength. 

The joyful cultor deem’d the time at length 
Had dawn’d, to pay with fruits his fostering care. 
But, ah! those apples, cherish’d long in vain— 

Ere one short hour, and all were snatched away 
By plund’rer’s hand, eager with greed of gain. 

“’en thus the spoiler rent, in one short day, 
From me the fruit of many an anxious year, 


And nought but fading leaves are left me here:” 


The Orance, that brilliant fruit, 
has been generally believed to be the 
golden apple of the classics, that grew 
in the garden of the Hesperides. In 
Italy, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the manner of cutting an 
orange formed a party sign between 
the rival factions of the popes and of 
the emperors ; the former, or Guelphs, 
cut it across; the latter, or Ghibellines, 
cut it lengthways. An orange stuck 
with cloves was formerly a customary 
new-year’s gift in England. The sil- 
very-white orange-blossom is appro- 
priated to young brides for their wed- 
ding-wreath; therefore we will here 
associate with the orange a bridal bou- 
quet taken from Germany :— 


A MOTHER’S WARNING TO HER DAUGHTER 
ON HER WEDDING-DAY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK WILLIAM 
GOTTER.t 
(Selbst die gliicklichste der Ehen, U.S.W.) 
“ Daughter! clouds «will sometimes hover 
O’er the happiest Hymen’s peace ; 
And the fondest husband-lover 
Follow temper or caprice, 


Deemest thou golden days for ever 
Can thy golden ring bestow ? 
Then life's course and man’s heart never 
Hast thou learn’d as yet to know. 
Oft a simple maiden gladly 
Hath her chosen bridegroom wed, 
And in after days hath sadly 
Mourn’'d her hopes, her freedom fled. 
He, her glances’ slave once seeming, 
Moody tyrant stands confess’d ; 
Waken’d from her joyous dreaming, 
Cares and sorrows rend her breast. 
Yet to thee hath power been given, 
Daughter, thine own bliss to make— 
Softness, prudence, these are even 
All the arms thou need’st to take. 
Meet thy husband's heart with spirit 
Blandly cordial, frankly gay ; 
Pass unseeing slight demerit— 
Slight offences smile away.” 


The Pomecranate was, of old, an 
emblem of blessing, which is probably 
the reason why it was figured in gold 
on the robe of the high priest of the 
Jews. In Egypt it was an attribute 
of the principal goddess, Isis. The 
classic mythology fables, that when 
Proserpine had been forcibly carried 


* He was a native of Perugia in Italy ; a Doctor of Law; died in 1553. 


+ A native of Gotha, a secretary employed in the ducal archives. 


Died 1797, aged 53, 
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off by Pluto to his Tartarean abode, 
the tears of her mother, Ceres, pre- 
vailed with Jupiter to decree that the 
unwilling bride should be restored, 

rovided she had eaten nothing while 
in the realm of Pluto. But it being 
discovered that she had eaten part of a 
pomegranate, she was compelled to 
remain, and be satisfied to share the 
throne of the gloomy king. This fable 
seems to be the origin of the common 
superstition in fairy lore—that if any 
person, who has been carried by the 
fairies into their habitations, eats or 
drinks anything while there, he or she 
forfeits the power of ever returning 
from their enchanted regions. The 
pomegranate was borne by the Greeks 
in the Eleusinian mysteries. It is 
figured on coins of Side, in Pamphy- 
lia (being called Side in Greek); and 
also on some coins of Rhodes. Some 
bel esprit of the French court, made for 
Anne of Austria, mother of Louis 
XIV., the device of the coronetted po- 
megranate, with the motto, ‘‘ Mon prix 
nest pas dans ma couronne.” Katha- 
rine of Arragon, the broken-hearted 
queen of Henry VIIL., chose for her 
device the pomegranate, in memory 
of the beautiful province of Granada 
(the scene of her childhood), whose 
emblem was this fruit, which is called 
in Spanish Granada, ¢. e., the grained; 
it was borne in the scutcheons of the 
Moorish kings of Granada, conquered 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, the parents 
of Katharine. From Spain, then, we 
will bring a Moorish romance, as the 
flower of the pomegranate :— 


MOORISH ROMANCE, 


FROM THE SPANISH OF JOSE ZORILLA,* 


(De la Luna a los refletos, &c.) 


“ Bright by the moon’s reflected ray, 
Far away, 
A Moorish Tower is shown, 
Where the pure Darro’s} limpid tide 
Doth darkly glide 
Beneath its walls of stone. 


‘The sombre elms that o’er the river 
Rustle and quiver, 
Make music to the ear: 
The wand’ring airs thro’ rush and sedge, 
That fringe the edge, 
Breathe murmurs sweet to hear. 
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“ The buds that ope beside the strand 
Of yellow sand, 
Their fragrancy exhale : 
Thrilling with joy in green retreat, 
*Mid blossoms sweet, 
Nestles the nightingale. 


“ Down from the rock, with magic gleam 
The silver stream 
Falls, like a diamond shower: 
In every drop of bead-like sheen 
Ts imag’d secn 
The oriental tower. 


“ There stands in open baleony 
Of turret high, 
A form so fair and young; 
’Tis the Sultana singing low 
To the water’s flow, 
A lay in Arab tongue. 


* And thro’ the genial atmosphere 
It echoes clear, 
Her melancholy strain ; 
Till wafted thence, ’mid zephyr’s sighs 
Its music dies 
Far o’er the grassy plain. 


“The linnet sings, aloud replying, 
Like rival vieing, 
In tender song with her: 
He hops from glowing bed to bed 
Of tulips red 
In the rich and gay parterre. 


“The while she sang (the linnet still 
With ready trill 
His due responses made) 
Below, the jealous Moor was watching, 
Her accents catching, 
Hid in the garden’s shade. 


‘¢ 6 A: Moslem’s love is mine,’ she said, 
‘ And on my head 
A jewell’d coronet ; 
But tell me, flower, with joy to bless 
My loveliness, 
What lacks the harem yet ? 


‘“‘¢They give me carpet, cushion, shawl, 
So gorgeous all, 
Nor blooming wreaths forget. 
My garden, say! with joy to bless 
My loveliness, 
What lacks tlie harem yet ? 


“¢They give me baths, and feasts, and 
bowers, 
With brightest flowers, 
Like those of Eden, set: 
But, river, say! With joy to bless 
My loveliness, 
What lacks the harem yet ? 


* A modern poet, who began to be known in Madrid about 1833. 
f A little river of Granada. 
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“* They give me plumes as soft and white 
As sea-foam liglit, 
And veils for ny locks of jet: 
Say, nightingale! with joy to bless 
My loveliness, 
What lacks the harem yet ? 


“* Nought that can cloud my brow is here, 
Or bring a tear 
My sunny eyes to wet: 
But tell me, Moon! with joy to bless 
My loveliness, 
What lacks the harem yet ?’ 


“ Trac’d by the lamp upon the wall, 
A shadow tall 
The singer has descried— 
She turns, and in her balcony 
He meets her eye; 
The Moor is at her side. 


“* Hast thou not castles?’ (asks the Moor), 
‘ Pearls, golden store, 
Garland, and carkanet ? 
Tell me, my fair! with joy to bless 
Thy loveliness, 
What lacks the harem yet ? 


“* Say, can the garden, or the stream, 
Or day’s bright beam, 
Or bud, or bird afford 
One joy that thou, my life! in vain 
Wouldest seek to gain 
From me, thy loving lord ? 


“+ Then say, e’en thy caprice to please 
What lacks of ease, 
Or love, or wealth to thee ?” 
‘Ah, Master mine! yon birds that sing 
Where flow’rets spring, 
Have—air and liberty !’” 


Theblushing, downy-cheeked Peacu, 
lovely and fragrant as it is, was once 
guilty of the death of a beautiful and 
innocent woman, the Persian Prin- 
cess Statira, daughter of King Darius, 
and widow of Alexander the Great. 
After she had lost a husband by whom 
she was tenderly loved, she knew that 
her life was in danger from the machi- 
nations of her rival, Alexander’s se- 
cond wife, Roxana, the Bactrian 
Princess, who wished to destroy her 
before the birth of her expected child, 
in order to remove a competitor for 
dominion out of the way of her (Rox- 
ana’s) own son. Statira, fearing poi- 
son, would never eat of anything in 
company with Roxana, unless the lat- 
ter shared it with her. But the Bactrian 
provided herself with a knife, one side 
of which was imbued with a subile 


* He termed himself Venezianu from his father having been a Venetian. 


a native of Moreale, in Sicily. 
plosion of the powder magazine, 1593, 
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poison, while the other side was left 
pure ; with this knife she cut in two a 
beautiful peach, and gave Statira the 
part cut with the poisoned side, and 
ate herself the uninjured half before 
her rival, who, thus deceived, partook 
of her own portion, and died, the vic- 
tim of a fruit of her own country, for 
the peach is Persian. The near rela- 
tive of the peach, the sunny Apricot 
(its name is from the Latin, apricus, 
sunny), was once the occasion of a 
singular and far-fetched rebus. On 
the death of the detestable Louis XI. 
of France, his daughter, Anne de 
Beaujeu, who became Regent, dis- 
missed in disgrace, some of his ofli- 
cials, whose conduct had disgusted the 
nation ; and among them the late 
King’s physician, John Cotier, who 
had extorted large sums, from his royal 
patient’s dread of death. The physi- 
cian, knowing how much he was hated, 
thought himself fortunate to escape 
alive, and to testify his pleasure at the 
security he felt in his retirement, he 
sculptured over his door an apricot 
tree (in French, Abricotier), in allu- 
sion to his name, and added before it, 
the words 2l', which, in conjunction 
with the tree, read a l’Abri Cotier, 
or a l'Abricotier, an untranslateable 
pun. The introduction of the apricot 
into England, has in it something of 
romance. ‘The enthusiastic naturalist, 
John Tradescant, the elder (subse- 
quently gardener to Charles I.), en- 
tered himself on board an armed pri- 
vateer, going against Morocco, solely 
for the purpose of procuring the apri- 
cot, and bringing it home. As this 
was in 1620, Shakspeare commits an 
anachronism, when he makes the gar- 
dener of Richard II., at the date of 
1399, say, ‘*Go, bind thou up those 
dangling apricocks.”—(Richard II. 
act lil. scene 4.) 

The associate poem for the peach we 
bring from Sicily :— 


THE PEACH. 


FROM THE SICILIAN OF ANTONIO VALLONI, 
OTHERWISE VENEZIANU,* 


(Lu Persicu suavi e lu so’ odduri,) 

“ The peach is beauteous in its bloom, 
And rich in flavour and perfume ; 
But in its heart, those sweets amid, 
We find a bitter kernel hid. 


He was him-elf 


He periched in the ruins of the Castle of Palermo, by the ex- 
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“ Thus, tho’ to others’ eyes I bear 
Of calm content the placid air, 
I feel deep hid within my heart 
A flame, a grief [I ne’er impart.” 


The Nor tribe, in their hard, brown 
shells, form a contrast with the soft and 
bright-hued fruits around them. The 
walnut was originally in England called 
Gaul-nut, having been introduced from 
France. Herbalists used to consider 
the walnut efficacious in diseases of 
the head, because it bore what they 
called the signature of the head (i.e., a 
fanciful resemblance), the outer green 
skin representing the pericranium ; 
the shell within, the skull; and the 
kernel, the brain. ‘Towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, walnuts were 
found more effective than cannon-balls 
in taking a beleaguered city. Amiens 
was besieged by the Spaniards, who 
were then in arms to oppose the acces- 
sion of Henri Quatre to the throne of 
France. A small number of Spanish 
soldiers, disguised as French peasants, 
with a cart laden with sacks of walnuts, 
came to the gate, and asked admittance 
to sell their fruit. On the gate being 
opened for them, one of the sacks, 
which was purposely left untied, fell 
(as designed) from the cart, and the 
French guard, busying themselves in 
picking up the scattered walnuts, were 
attacked by the disguised soldiers ; 
then a party of Spaniards, who were at 
hand in ambush, rushing forward, sur- 
prised and took the town. 

Fresh nuts look handsome in their 
integuments, variously tinted with yel- 
low, brown, green, and red, clothing 
their hard shells, like the gay surcoat 
and scarf that of old hung over and 
adorned the knight’s armour. ‘The 
Greek girls, in Laconia, at the time of 
nut gathering, used to celebrate a feast 
called the Carya, in honour of Diana of 
the Nuts. ‘They went out into the 
country to gather nuts, and joined ina 
dance, said to have been invented b 
Castor and Pollux. In Scotland, it 
used to be the custom to go out nutting 
for the first time on Holyrood day 
(September 14), in memory of the tra- 
ditional discovery of a piece of the true 
cross by the Emperor Heraclius. In 
Herefordshire, it used to be customary 
to send, as presents, on St. Thomas’s 
day, pyramids of nuts, with apples, and 
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gilded evergreens. Hence came the 
adage, ‘‘it was nuts and apples to bim,” 
to express something that gave great 
pleasure. ‘The hazel is the wood chosen 
for the “‘ divining rod,” used to discover 
hidden springs of water. It was a 
Druidical superstition, that the breath 
of serpents would congeal round a 
hazel rod held in it and form a ring 
like glass, endowed with magical quali- 
ties. Irish tradition says that the rod 
with which St. Patrick expelled the ser- 
pents and toads was of hazel ; and that 
hazel is of such virtue, that its touch is 
death to noxious reptiles, and that un- 
holy spirits fly from it. As nuts are 
the children of the wood, their com- 
panion shall be— 


SYLVAN LIFE, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. JUSTIN KERNER.* 


(Sey Willkommen, Wandersman.—U. S. W.) 


‘* Welcome, Wand’rer, to the wood ! 
Only in this solitude 
Can the humble-hearted find 
Pleasures meet for peaceful mind. 


“ By the streamlet rests the deer ; 
Thrushes warble freely here ; 
Mildly dark our forest screen, 
Pleasant to the eye its green. 


“ Brightly sparkle brooks and dews ; 
Flowers unplucked their sweets diffuse ; 
Deep in caves unseen, unknown, 
Hideth gold and precious stone. 


“ Shun the vale—for there the rill, 
Free no more, impels the mill ; 
Shun the town—for there the thrush, 
Cag'd, laments his native bush. 


“ Go not where from peaceful earth 
Men drag gold and jewels forth ; 
Gems whose liquid light appears 
Like an eye suffused with tears. 


“ Rest thee, Wand’rer, ’mid the shade 
By the meeting branches made ; 
Elsewhere men around thee pry ; 
Moon and stars thy wand’rings spy. 


‘“* But in shelter here thou'lt be, 
With the stream alone and free ; 
None to see thee in thy bower, 
Save the dew on moss and flower.” 


To whom does not the dark-visaged, 
sanguine-juiced Munperry recall the 
tragical fate of the Babylonian lovers, 


* A Swabian physician. 
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Pyramus and Thisbe, whose stolen in- 
terviews were made by moonlight under 
a mulberry-tree, the fruit of which, 
originally white, became empur ple l by 
being sprinkled with the blood of these 
unfortunate persons who slew them- 
selves in despuir beneath its shade. ‘The 
Morea of Greece owes its name to a fan- 


ciful resemblance of its shape to that of 


the leaf of the mulberry, called in Greek 
Morea. A clergyman, Rev. Francis 
Gastrell, has ac quired a disgraceful ce- 
lebrity for having, in 1756, cut down 
wi untonly, nay brutishly, the mulberry 
planted by Shakspe are, the poet's fa- 
vourite tree ; the reverend gentleman 


being unhappily then the possessor of 


Shakspeare’shome. He received, how- 
ever, very serious proofs of the general 


[Sept. 


indignation in Stratford. The wood 
of the famous tree was made into snuff- 
boxes and drinking-cups, which sold 
at high prices. The introduction of 
the mulberry-tree (for feeding silk- 
worms) into France was at first opposed 
by popular clamour, till patronised by 
the king, Henri 1V., who seems to 
have foreseen the wealth of which it 
would become the source. There is a 
pretty oriental proverb to inculcate pa- 
tience and hope— “‘With time and pa- 
tience the leaf of the mulberry becomes 
silk.” As the mulberry owes its ear- 
liest fame to the death of two lovers, 
we select for its companion the lament 
of a poet of Portugal for the death of 
the lady of his affections :— 


SONNET. 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF M. M, BR. BOCAGR.* 


Voaste, 


“ And thou hast fled, 


Alma innocente, 


Alma querida, &c.) 


spirit most pure, most dear ! 


Fled to a sunshine brighter far than this ; 

Well hast thou chang’d for heaven's eternal bliss 
The false and fleeting joys of mortals here, 
O, born for heaven! now call’d to that high sphere, 

Thou dwell’st from vain delusions far away ; 
Once happy in firm faith and love sincere, 

Till sorrow made thy tenderness its prey. 


How shall a mortal, 


wretched and unwise, 


Presume to weep for one who finds sweet rest 
In glorious home above yon azure skies ? 
Forgive my tears, thou spirit lov’d and blest ! 


Ah! such the strife, 


the frailty of the mind, 


That love still weeps while reason bows resign’d.” 


The luscious Fic, whether the rich 
brown or its rival the green, must not 
be omitted from the Autumnal Basket. 
In old times among the Greeks the fig 
was held in honour. It was used i 
Saturn’s crown, and borne in proces- 
sion in some of the festivals, as in the 
Plynteria, or festival of washing the sta- 
tute of Minerva, wherein figs were ho- 
noured as * leaders to civ ilisation ;” for 
when men discontinued their rude diet 
of acorns they began to use figs. And 
in the Thargelia, a feast of the sun, 
the two purifiers of the city (Athens) 
wore chains of figs round their necks, 
and the flute-players performed an air 
called ‘* the air of the fig-tree.” Per- 
sons preparing for a journey adorned 
their doors with branches of the fig as 
a presage of a happy return. 


* A native of Setubal (St. Ubes). 


The Romans venerated the fig-tree, 
because Romulus and Remus were found 
under one. But though the fig was 
revered among the ancients it is used 
as a term of contempt aniong the mo- 
derns—*‘ a fig for you!"’ This dates 
from the middle of the twelfth century. 
Beatrix, the wife of the German em- 
peror, Frederick Barbarosa, having paid 
a visit to Milan, the citizens, enraged at 
having had their liberties invaded by 
Frederick, offered many insults to the 
Empress ; and finally, mounting her on 
a she-ass, with her face to the tail, 
which they placed in her hand, they 
drove her out of the gates. The in- 
dignant emperor invested Milan, took 
it after a three years’ siege, razed all 
the buildings to the ground except the 
churches, and only spared the lives of 


Died 1805, aged 39. 
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the inhabitants on condition of each 
one taking a fig in his teeth, accompa- 
nied by circumstances of degradation 
so coarse that we pass them over. From 
that time it was always a gross insult 
to an Italian to ‘‘show him the fig,” 
i.e., to put the thumb between the 
two fingers and present it. The cele- 
brated Hebraist, Dr. Kennicott,* seeing 
a splendid fig ripening in the garden of 
his College at Oxford, wished to ap- 
propriate it, and accordingly appended 
to it aslip of parchment inscribed “ Dr. 
Kennicott’s fig.” But this precaution 
only served to incite a gay young col- 
legian to circumvent the expectant ; so 
stealthily watching the maturing of the 
coveted fruit, as soon as it was fully 
ripe, he plucked it early one morning 
before the Hebraist was up, and re- 
moving the original label, left in its 
place another, inscribed, “a fig for Dr. 
Kennicott.” The Greek philosopher, 
Chrysippus, laughed so immoderately 
at seeing an ass eating figs out of a 
dish that he broke a blood- vessel, and 
died at the age,of seventy-three (before 
the Christian era two hundred and se- 
ven years). The fig, on account of its 
bearing fruit without flowers, was con- 
sidered as the emblem of friendship, 
testified by deeds rather than by words. 


FRIENDS. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF FRANCESCO BARBERINI.T 


(Lo Fico senza fior ti porge il frutto, &c.) 


“ Th’ unboastful fig his fruit bestows 

Unheralded by bloom— 

But ere his golden apple glows 

His silvery flowers the orange shows, 
And sheds a rich perfume. 

So the ¢rue friend kind deed affords 

Without the pomp of flowery words: 

Others their gifts so loudly praise, 
Their kindness to all ears revealing, 

That dearly the recipient pays 
The price in wounded feeling.” 


The stately Prive Appts, fair as it is, 
with its regular diamond-cut surface 
and elevated green crown, is very bar- 
ren of reminiscences. The Archigal- 
Ins, or chief priest of Cybele, was re- 
presented bearing in one hand a pine, 
apple inacup. At Kensington is a 
picture of Charles II. receiving a pine 
apple from his gardener, Rose, on his 


knees. This fruit, on aceount of its 
large and handsome crown of leaves, 
has been considered the emblem of 
royalty. Wherefore its companion 
shall be a royal poem, the composi- 
tion of the eccentric daughter and suc- 
cessor of the brave Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, and written at Rome after 
she had abdicated her crown and re- 
nounced her religion —the faith for 
which her father died in battle :— 


TIME. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN.t 
(To son il Tempo alato, &c.) 
“¢T am Time, winged Time, 
Fate’s minister sublime : 
The universe shall feel my power, 
And in an awful hour 

Shall sink into annihilation. 

I will spare nought in wide creation, 

Save th’ abyss—th’ abyss profound ; 

And darkness thick to reign around.’ 

‘Ha, Time! hear thou thy fate: 

Thou threat’nest to annihilate ; 

But thou shalt lose thy sway. 

Soon as this world has passed away 

Thy rule, O Time! is o’er, 

And thou thyself shalt be no more.’” 

The bloomy Prums—the majestic 
yellow Mogul, the sweet, green gage; 
the black “Damascene—have recalled 
nothing to our memory, save that the 
purple “ Queen Claude,” commemo- 
rates an amiable French queen, Claude, 
the neglected wife of Francis I., who 
introduced this plum into France. 

But the bright, round, shining 
Cuerry, the favourite plaything with 
children (who has not loved bob-cher- 
ry?) has a pleasing reminiscence con- 
nected with it. After the early re- 
former, John Huss, had perished at the 
stake, his followers, the Hussites, or 
Bohemian Protestants, took up arms in 
their self-defence. During the pro- 
longed war, they besieged the city of 
Naumburg (in Saxony) i in 1482; and 
Procopius Nossa, their general, de- 
clared his intention to raze the place; 
and exterminate the inhabitants, in re- 
venge for the people having formerly 
voted for the death of John Huss, at 
the Synod of Kernitz, The Naum. 
burgers, seeing themselves on the verge 
of destruction, were in despair, when 
a citizen named Wolf, proposed an ex- 


* He died, 1783. 
Florentine. Died of the Plague, 1348. 
} She died at Rome, 1619. 
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periment to mollify the fury of the ge- 
neral. At Wolf's suggestion, all the 
children from the ages of seven to 
fourteen, were dressed in shrouds, and 
each holding a green bough and 
lemon (which it was customary for 
mourners at German funerals to carry), 
were sent into the Hussite camp, to in- 
tercede with the general for the safety 
of their relatives and their native city. 
Procopius was moved by the tears of 
the young suppliants ; he granted their 
petition, treated them with kindness, 
and ordered them refreshment, and in 
particular regaled them with a quantity 
of cherries (it was then the month of 
July). The delighted children return- 
ed home, singing and rejoicing, and 
carrying branc ches of che rry-trees, laden 
with their handsome fruit, instead of 
the former funereal emblems. The 
Naumburgers, in commemoration of 
their deliverance, ever after celebrated 
a festival, called Kirschenfest, or the 
Feast of the Cherries, on the 20th of 
July, the day of the infant deputation. 
At the commencement of the festivities, 
troops of children, gaily dressed and 
crowned with flowers, paraded the 
streets in procession, carrying branches 
adorned with cherries. 

The cherry was introduced into Ire- 
land by Sir Walter Raleigh, and first 
planted at Affane, near Cappoquin, 
county Waterford, on lands granted to 
him out of the forfeiture of the Des- 
monds, the most celebrated house in 
Irish history, to one of whose most 
renowned ladies a cherry-tree of Sir 
Walter's proved fatal, according to 
local tradition. ‘The famous old 
Countess of Desmond was born about 
1465; she danced with Richard III. 
at court, just before the battle of Bos- 
worth, in 1485, and lived to see the 
vicissitudes of the Desmonds, and the 
fall of their vast power and wealth in 
the attainder of 1586. She went to 
London, being then over one hundred 
and twenty, to plead for the preserva- 
tion of her jointure, and succeeded, 
and returned to live at her birth-place 
and usual abode, Dromana (near Af- 
fane), a castle of the Desmonds, and 
now the seat of a noble descendant of 
that house, Lord Stuart de Decies. 
One day, when she was (according to 
the tradition) a hundred and forty 
years old, she saw some very fine cher- 
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ries on one of the trees at Affane, and 
having no attendant at hand to gather 
them, she attempted to climb up to 
them, but fell, and soon after died from 
the effects of the fall. Her picture, 
painted when she was extremely old, 

is preserved at Dromana. 

Extremes meet; our ceresial remi- 
niscences began with childhood, and end 
with old age. But as the cherry is es- 
recially child’s fruit, we will place as 
its associate an 


EPITAPH ON A CHILD. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF MATHISSON,* 
(Sanft wehn im Fauch der Abendluft.—U. 8. W.) 


“The vernal grass and flowrets wave 

In evening’s breath, where o’er thy grave 
Weeps sorrow, wan and faded ; 

Oh! ne'er till death has set us free 

From earth, can thy sweet image be 
By dim oblivion shaded, 


“ Thou'rt blest, tho’ short thy opening bloom ; 
From worldly joys, from pride, from gloom, 
From sense delusive parted : 
Thou sleep'’st in peace; in care and strife 
We wav'ring tread the maze of liie, 
Too rarely tranquil-hearted.” 


Having stored our basket with gar- 
den fruits, we must spare a very small 
corner for the fruits of the wilds. Hor- 
ticultural art may point to its eléves 
with pride; but let not Nature remain 
unrepresented, Let us not forget that 
Providence has kindly spread “abroad 
wild fruits for those who cannot com- 
mand the luxuries of the fenced and 
tended garden. The small Raspberry 
beside the brook, and the sweet Wood 
Strawberry, the delight of peasant chil- 
dren, have passed away before autumn 
commenced ; but all over the country 
the wholesome and pleasant Blackberry 
offers an abundant feast to all who are 
not too proud to stoop for it; and 
both its flowers and fruit are useful to 
the dyer. The species called the rose 
blackberrn ry is the badge of the Scotch 
clan MacNab. The species called dew- 
berry (rubus cesius), with its fine, dark, 

blue bloom, and the large grains of 

its small juicy fruit, has been thought 
worthy, by Shakspeare, of forming part 
of Titania’s fair 'y feast (Midsummer 
Night's Dream, act iii, scene 2) :— 


* Feed him with apricots and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries,” 


Boggy grounds, especially on moun- 


* The Poet of Magdeburg, at the close of last century. 
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tains, supply the elegant Cranberry, 
with its erect, shining leaves, and very 
pretty rose-coloured flowers, succeeded 
by the speckled and mottled berries, 
that look like tiny birds’ eggs. The 
name is properly craneberry, because 
the footstalks bend like the neck of a 
crane, the flower-bud representing the 
crane’s head. It is the badge of the 
clan Grant. 

The clan M‘Farlane bears as its de- 
vice the handsome Cloudberry, that 
takesits name from growing on the tops 
of high mountains, almost among the 
clouds, and decorates those wild scenes 
with its smooth-surfaced, serrate-edged 
leaves, and fair white flowers, which 
give place to the tawnyberry, that 
lies uninjured beneath the snows, and 
is prized by the mountaineers for its 
long duration, as well as for its anti- 
scorbutic qualities, and its pleasant 
acid flavour. 

On the heathy hill we look for the 
Bilberry (or whortleberry), with its 
myrtle-like leaves, adorned by its waxen 
rosy flowers, and afterwards with its 
dark-blue bloomy fruit, rich in sanguine 
coloured juice. It is the badge of the 
clan M‘Lean ; but among the ancients 
it was the emblem of treachery, from 
the story of Myrtilus. Hippodamia, 
the beautiful daughter of Oenomaus, 
King of Etis, was wooed by many 
Greek princes; but an oracle having 
declared that her husband would be the 
cause of her father’s death, the latter, 
to prevent her marriage, refused to give 
her to any, save one who would be able 
to conquer him in a chariot race, which, 
he flattered himself, would be impossi- 
ble, as his horses were of unrivalled 
fleetness. Notwithstanding the con- 
dition made by the king, that each of 
his defeated competitors should for- 
feit his life, thirteen princes had at- 
tempted the race, and been defeated 
and slain. But the fourteenth, Pelops, 
son of Tantalus, King of Phrygia, brib- 
ed Myrtilus, the charioteer of Oeno- 
maus, to leave a linchpin of his mas- 
ter’s chariot loose, by which means the 


chariot was overturned, and the king 
mortally injured. When dying, he re- 
quested Pelops, the victor, to avenge 
him on his faithless charioteer, which 
Pelops did, by throwing Myrtilus into 
the sea. The waves having cast his 
body ashore, it was honourably buried 
by the people of the country, by whom 
he was reputed the son of Mercury ; 
and the bilberry is said to have first 
sprung from his grave. In botany it 
bears his name, Vaccinium Myrtilus, an 
appellation which is also appropriate, 
from the resemblance of the shrub to 
a little myrtle. Myrtilus is fabled by 
the classic mythology, to have been ul- 
timately translated by Mercury to the 
skies, where he shines as the constella- 
tion Auriga, or the Charioteer. The 
bilberry has been called ‘‘ the fruit of 
the proscribed,” because growing in 
solitudes, fit for the haunts of outlaws, 
who have used its blood-red juice to 
stain and disguise their faces. 

With these fruits of the mountains 
and the wilds we will associate a sim- 
ple rustic song, which we translate 
from the original Irish, a language that 
deserves to be better known and ap- 
preciated for its variety, energy, and 
pathos; a language that can boast of 
more peasant poets than perhaps any 
other in Europe. ‘This song was po- 
pular in Munster (among those who 
understood the original, for we believe 
it has never before appeared in Eng- 
lish). It was written by a poor piper 
(whose name we have been unable to 
learn) in opposition to a song in praise 
of a hill called the Hill of Heath, com- 
posed by a rival musician, of which 
only a few fragments are now extant. 
The pictures of rural plenty and hap- 
= presented in our song exist no 
onger, save in the memory of those 
who talk of “the good old times in 
poor Ireland” before the famine and 
the emigration. In order to preserve 
the rhythm we mark the pause for the 
voice by the cesura thus *‘, in places 
where it cannot be marked by the 
punctuation :— 


THE HILL OF HEATH. 


FROM THE IRISH. 
(A Aindir mhilis, mhanla, a ttug me gean is gradh dhuit, &c.) 


“ My darling white arm’d maiden, I'll love thee very dearly ; 
I'd give thee the best dwelling “ that ere was built on earth, 
I'd go with thee to Arran,* to France, or Spain how cheerly ; 
To wildest strand of ocean, or the fair hill of mirth. 


* The Isle of Arran in the Bay of Galway. 
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We'd wile an hour in watching “ the boats come homewards rowing, 
Or loiter in the lone wood, “ the shady boughs beneath ; 

I'd need not breast the steep then, with gay song upward going 
To ask for news of Mary “ upon the Hill of Heath. 


“ High on the stone-heap’d mountain* “ one day when lonely lying, 
From Benduff’s peak so darksome “ I looked out east by north ; 
I heard the cuckoo speaking, I saw the sea-gulls flying, 
While with their dams the lambkins “ and calves were going forth. 
The badger and the weasel ‘‘ there get them lairs for sleeping ; 
The red fox finds a shelter “ from winds that rudely breathe, 
The Banshee chants her dirges, half singing and half weeping, 
That scene is grander far than “ the little Hill of Heath. 


‘t There bloom the rose and lily, and honey is abounding, 
There the bright erystalf sparkles, the white swan glides along, 
The heath-cocks there are crowding, the hounds’ shrill cry resounding, 
Harps at each door are chiming ‘“ to sweet-voic'd maidens’ song. 
There grow sweet fruits, the berry “ upon the wild bush blazes, 
There are all things delicious to keep away grim death, 
There dwells my loye whose beauty “ excels all beauteous faces— 
That place is better far than “ the little Hill of Heath. 


“ There is sweet milk and butter, “ fat swine at all times straying 

On both sides of the river, and round the verdant hill, 

Fair islets gem the waters “ where speckled trout are playing ; 
Sleek calves and well-fed cattle “ the merry woodlands fill, 

Both winter time and summer “ the trees there give us pleasure ; 
Good liquor there is plenty “ each merry roof beveath ; 

I'd rather chant thy praises, sweet spot! in worthy measure 
Than sing the wither’d furze on “ the little Hill of Heath. 


“T’ve gaz’d on cheerful harbours, in stately cities ponder’d ; 

I've trod the heath-clad mountain, “ fair vale, and rushy plain, 
From Cork of Coves so pleasant “ to Balnasloe I’ve wander’d : 

Then from the north returning to Cashel came again. 
I've pass’ two years in roving, I’ve sat where guests are many, 

I've drain’d the glass, and gaily “t have set my pipes to breathe, 
But maiden like my true love “ [ never yet found any— 

Save one with fairy form on “ the little Hill of Heath.” 


With this wild flower we terminate Basket of Autumnal Fruits. 
the wreath that twines around our M. E. M. 


* Alluding to the cairns, or piles of loose stones, anciently heaped up as sepulchral monu- 
ments. 
+ The quartz crystal. 
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CLOUGH FIONN ; 


Clough Fionn ; or, the Stone of Destiny.—Chap. VII. 39 


OR, THE STONE OF DESTINY. 


BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Takrnc into account all that has been 
related in the preceding chapter, it 
will not surprise the reader to learn 
from us, that when Winny Mulcahy 
and Patrick Donohoe met at Mount 
Victory, after Winny had finally left 
school, and had come to reside there 
permanently, their feelings towards 
each other were at once perceived 
and understood by both, without any 
direct admission to that effect. 

Patrick Donohoe looked with re- 
spectful, and even reverential, admira- 
tion on the playmate of his childhood— 
now, to his partial eye, a young woman 
of more gentle loveliness, appealing 
bashfully for succour and protection, 
than Nance Pender, or even his own 
vivid imagination had portrayed. The 
admiration was so intense, however, 
and its ardour so unmistakable, that its 
object shrank tremulously before it. 
Winny Mulcahy glancing at Patrick 
Donohoe but for one moment, and 
then withdrawing her eyes and casting 
them downwards, with that one glance 
became convinced, that the hero of her 
childhood excelled, in outward appear- 
ance, any of the descriptions of the four 
mature young ladies at school, or 
even Nance Pender’s florid praises. 

In a voice searce audible, in the same 

laintive, musical cadence as of old, 
Winny Mulcahy said to Patrick Do- 
nohoe— 

I am glad, indeed, 
looking—so very—well.” 

This was all she said at their first 
meeting ; but she extended her hand to 
him at the same time ; while he gazed, 
and essayed in vain to string his “words 
into agreeting, and, as their ‘hands met, 
both were conscious that the other 
trembled. 

Nance Pender was a critical looker- 
on; her lips pursed out, and her 
brows drawn down over her eyes, and 
her soliloquy reaching both their ears, 
did not tend to lessen their embarrass- 
ment. 

** My blessing on the both of ’em,” 
she said, ‘‘ they're taken with each 


to see you 


other aqual to two loving birds in the 
pairing sason.” She added, however, 
a little more audibly, as her real senti- 
ment—* "Tisn’t you're welcome, my 
darling Winny; or Patrick, my poor 
fellow, my heart is glad to see you, for 
ould times’ sake—that passes between 
‘em. Bad cess to the pair o’ ye, for 
could-hearted cratures, you’re enough 
to blishther a body’s heart to look at 
ye.” 

The next day following the arrival 
of Winny Mulcahy at Mount Vic- 
tory, her father thus addressed her— 
Patrick Donohoe had left the breakfast- 
table, and had gone to look after the 
out-door business of the farm :— 

«*Winny, my damsel, whenever you 
want to moult, don’t spare the money ; 
hould up your chin, girl, and don’t let 
the most scornful of them all outshine 
you in silks and satins, and laces, and 
feathers, and the d—1 knows what be- 
sides. Your mother, God rest her 
sowl, would never take her stand by 
your father’s side; if I was to kiss the 
ground before her she wouldn’t do 
me credit. Let me see that you'll make 
me proud out o’ you; upon my honour 
and sowl,” the lately adopted aristo- 
cratic oath now used on all occasions 
instead of the original plebeian “ by 
gog "— 

‘Upon my honour and sowl, you 
needn't be ashamed of your phiz among 
any of the quality, and ’twill be your 
own fault if the poor saucy set is able 
to hould a candle for you in the way of 
faldalls, on the race-coorse. As for 
the rest, residue, and remaindher, as 
owld Slingsby the ’torney says, I'll 
lave you to do what you like. You 
may rattle the ivories there all day long 
if tis any comfort to you "__-pointing 
to the piano—“ or you may let it alone 
if that takes your fancy betther. I'll 
give you a spanking mare to ride, and 


you may take the shine out of ’em on 


horseback; I'll make ’em o 
eyes to stare at you, ay will I 
my honour and sowl. 
bonnet, Winny ; 


- their 

, upon 
So cock your 
I'll make you the 
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ueen of ‘the Gregory,’ if the acres 
don’t thaw with the frost, and that’s 
not likely.” 

Winny Mulcahy murmured a low 
“thank you kindly, father.” Neither 
by word or manner did she seem ex- 
cited by the brilliant career marked out 
for her. 

«* Why, you don’t look as if you cared 
the value of a maggotty blackberry 
about all I say to you!” 

**Tndeed I do, sir,” she answered, 
with a timid blush ; and looking gently 
into his half-menacing eyes, she added, 
** you will find that I will dress nicely, 
and so as to please you.” 

«* Why Kate Houlohan, below stairs, 
dhresses nicely, as you call it, when 
she is decked out for the patthern, I 
want you to pison the quality in the 
spite they'll show when they see you.” 

«*And I will dress as richly and 
fashionably as you can desire.” 

*« Let me see that you do, and don’t 
turn into your mother on my hands; 
that will never answer now-a-days, And 
I'll tell you what it is, we must have 
quality hours here in Mount Victory, 
now that you’re come, and that your 
education is finished; there will be no 
dinner up here in the parlour untel 
seven o'clock, winther or summer, and 
so forth, and so forth—do you compre- 
hend me?” 

**IT do, sir; and it shall be as you 
desire.” 

*¢ In tip-top style we'll live, Winny— 
upon my honour and sow], we will.” 

TI will do all that I can to make you 
happy, sir.” 

** But that’s not what I want, girl; 
I want to let ’em see we know a B trom 
a bull’s foot.” 

Well, sir, it is my duty, and shall be 
my endeavour to leone you; but, sir, 
you speak of a mare to ride on. I 
cannot ride well, sir, and I am fear- 
ful.” 

«* You be hanged, you cowardly slut, 

ou must learn to ride; ay, upon my 
Looser and sowl, and ride in spanking 
tip-top style too.” 

** Indeed, dear sir, I would beg not, 
if you please.” 

** But I don’t please. I'll tache you 
to ride myself—look here, a loose rein, 
but well in hand—knees well into the 
shouldhers. There’s not oneof the whole 
snarling set betther mounted, orbetther 
able to keep his saddle than I am, and 
‘tis a blisther to their chest to see me 
rattling along on ‘ Phaugh-a-bolla.' 
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But no, I'll not take you in hand, I'll 
appoint a master of the horse for you ; 
what do you say to that, Winny ?” 

«T am afraid, sir, to venture at all.” 

Afraid! phoo; pitch fear to Ould 
Nick. You're not your father’s daugh- 
ther to say that; learn to ride you must, 
if your neck was cracked by it. I'll 
put you undher the teaching of the 
best horseman that ever crossed a 
beast—there’s Pathrick Donohoe.” 

«Patrick Donohoe, sir.” Winny 
scarcely breathed the name, and as she 
bent her head, she felt the blood rush- 
ing over her face and neck. 

** Ay, Pathrick Donohoe. Is it going 
to faint you are ?—that’s the lad for it 
any day in the year.” 

‘ But, sir ——” 

‘*Keep your buts for poumnns till 
some one butts at you ; Pathrick Dono- 
hoe sits his horse beyond the beyonds. 
And deponent further maketh oath 
and saith, as owld Slingsby would write 
it down, that, if the brute could gallop 
on his forehead with his hind legs to 
the clouds, Pathrick Donohoe wouldn't 
jowlt from his sate. So Pathrick will 
be your masther of the horse, and he’ll 
show you the knack to make the mare 
canther with the off leg foremost ; and 
T'll tell you what it is, you half-dead- 
and-alive baggage, upon my honour and 
sowl, ’tis my firm belief, you’d shiver 
from head to foot to see your shadow 
on the grass of a summer’s evening— 
you would ; or you’d bawl out if a ro- 
bin redbreast looked wicked at you. 
Well, Pathrick Donohoe is the very 
bouchal to keep you in a sound skin 
from long shadows and quarrelsome 
robin redbreasts. Pathrick Donohoe is 
a fellow afther my own kidney, in the 
regard of a dreadnought heart; and 
he’s as stout and strong as he is brave: 
he'd face a regiment—upon my ho- 
nour and sowl he would. Why, girl, 
if wild dhragons were as plenty in the 
ditches as shilleca poochas, and Pa- 
thrick Donohoe by your lug, you 
needn’t show the white feather if one 
of them four perches long had his jaws 
open to swallow you down. Hoh! here 
he comes. Spake of Ould Nick and 
he’s at your elbow.” 

The door opened, and Patrick Do- 
nohoe made his appearance at this pe- 
riod of his eulogiser’s discourse. 

« Just in time Pathrick—just in the 
nick of time, my bucko. D’ye see that 
one there?” pointing to the confused 
Winny. 
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«© You mean Miss Mulcahy ?” 

** Who the d—1 else would I mane ? 
I don’t see any one else here but Miss 
Mulcahy. Do you?” 

“‘ No, sir,” he answered, lowly and 
softly ; and he might, with a safe con- 
science, have added, that, had there 
been a large assembly present, he would 
not have seen any so distinctly as the 
down-looking Winny Mulcahy. 

*‘ Nor] either, I cantell you. Well, 
boy, you must take her into thraining.” 

‘Is it I, sir?” 

** Well, upon my honour and sowl, 
I think she bit you, somehow or other; 
where’s your loud, hearty voice gone 
to? ‘IsitI,sir!’ Why, the words came 
out as if you were as chicken-hearted 
as herself. You must take her in 
thraining, I tellyou. She’s afraid, she 
says, to get on the mare’s back; but 
on the mare’s back she must get, and 
you must be her masther of the horse, 
as they call it—masther of the mare, 
you may call it if you like; you must 
tache her to ride, so that Powlbuy 
couldn’t ketch her. You must tache 
her to keep the saddle over hedges and 
ditches, and make her able to cross the 
counthry afther the hounds—ay, and 
win the brush, upon my honour and 
sowl.” 

** Tf Miss Mulcahy will be pleased to 
entrust herself to my care,” began Pa- 
trick Donohoe, bowing low, and falter- 
ing in his speech. 

‘*Why, by gog,” forgetting himself 
in his surprise, but, amending the faux 
pas, * Upon my honour and sowl, I 
mane, if you're not astounding me 
with wondher and astonishment, I’m a 
pilcher in Galway bay. Why, man, 

ou’re spaking as smooth and as oily as 
if you had petticoats on you. ‘If Miss 
Mulcahy will enthrust herself to my 
care |’ WwW hy, a dancing-master couldn't 
give it out in a silkier way ; and if 
Miss Mulcahy won’t place herself un- 
dher your care, I suppose you mane to 
say, she may go to Ould Nick, and take 
care of herself.” 

“Oh, sir, you mistake me altoge- 
ther! Proud I will be ofthe charge— 
proud, sir, and devoted to—to mah 

** Devoted to what ? When did you 
begin to stutther in your speech ?” 

**I was only going to say, sir, that 
I will instruct Miss Mulcahy most wil- 
lingly ; and as for danger to reach her, 
I hope to ward it off.” 

** I hope so, too; but I tell you what 
itis, [think I'll counthermand ordhers, 
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you're going about it so like a doll- 
dowse of a fellow.” 

“« Sir, sir,” speaking fast and in evi- 
dent alarm, ‘ you will find that neither 
you—you, : sir, nor Miss Mulcahy, need 
fear either neglect of duty or presump- 
tion from me, sir.” 

‘¢ Fear thed—I, man! who is talking 
about fear—and what has presumption, 
I think you call it, to do with taching 
the shivering hound to ride her mare— 
like—like—did them rattling women, 
the Amazons, that I once heard about 
ever ride horses or mares? No mat- 
ther, no matther; she’ll never be an 
Amazon the longest day she lives, at 
all events. Just look at her now— 
you'd think, upon my honour and sowl, 
’twas a horse-ball I was going to give 
her, instead of making a lady of her ,as 
she ought to be. What, in the Lord’s 
name, did that bit of paper do to you, 
Winny, that you are making briss of it 
about the carpet 7 ? 

‘“¢ [ did not notice what I was doing, 
sir,” answered the confused Winny, 
going on her knees and busying herself 
picking up the “ briss” bit by bit. 

‘* You must only make the best of a 
bad bargain, Pathrick,” remarked the 
father, disconsolately, as he looked on at 
her very profitless industry. ‘ Make 
the best you can of her, and you can’t 
do more if you were to be hanged for 
ag 

«* When Miss Mulcahy gets over her 
first alarm, sir, she will—she will—ride 
gracefully and elegantly, sir. I venture 
to—promise—I mean to say—that —” 

** More stutthering! ’tis unaccount- 
able to me; but, though there’s some 
devilment about you, my man, that I 
can’t fathom, into your hands I give 
her, and tache her to ride helther skel- 
ther if you can ; but I have my doubts 
about it—and, do you hear me in this, 
my bucko, don’t let a Shanavest within 
ten acres of her.” 

‘‘ As for any danger of that kind, 
sir,” answered Patrick Donohoe, stand- 
ing to his full height of six feet one 
inch, **I fear no odds. I don’t think 
there is that man alive who would ruf- 
fle a hair on Miss Mulcahy’s head. No 
man, no number of men, shall dare to 
look threateningly on her, sir. Depend 
on me, sir, depend on me.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay—there is something like 
the ould spark 1 gave you credit “for in 
this; that’s not the sneaking, snivelling 
way you spoke before,” remarked Mr. 
Mulcahy, approvingly. 
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Busy as she still continued to be, 
freeing the carpet from the tiny bits of 
paper she had seattered upon it, Winny 
Mulcahy, without rising from her knees, 
raised her soft, full eyes to Patrick 
Donohoe’s face, as he spoke so boldly ; 
there was confidence, and dependence, 
and reliance in her look—and there 
was an unwilled, and because unwilled, 
an undisguised, softer feeling too—we 
must admit there was; it was the old 
clinging of her tender years with the 
ingredient suffused over, first under- 
stood when discoursed of by the mature 
young ladies of = school, and nur- 
tured constantly by Nance Pender’s 
soliloquies. As for Patrick Donohoe, 
there was arush of affection through 
his breast as he renewed the guardian- 
ship of boyhood, that was but too pal- 
pable to Wi inny Mulcahy, and, cir- 
cumstanced as they were, dangerous 
to both. 

* Pathrick my buck , ”* shouted Richard 
Mulcahy, Esq uire, in high glee, and 
visibly ceised by his subject, ‘© you 
remember the night at Carrick-na- 
poucha. I'll never forget it, if I was 
to stop here at Mount Victory ’til 
doomsday. Winny, my girl, if 
were an eye-witness that nigl 
say your masther of the horse was as 
stanch and stout a fellow as ever wore 
anarm to his body. I'll tell you about 
it, and then you'll say you needn't 
shiver at dhragons, or Shanavests, or 
three-headed giants, or anything else, 
when he of you. "Tis now 
about two months ago. There is a tall 
beggarman, with a ‘white beard, going 
about of late; and he vave warning to 
Nance P woilie r+ that there was to be 
an ambush for me; and the time and 

There was four of 


the place he gave. 
and Patrick Donohoe, and my- 


you 
it, you'd 


has care 


them; 
self, and Barny Heffernan, turne: \ the 
tables on ‘em. The two ablest of the 
four Pathrick thrashed to their hearts’ 
content, and Heffernan and myself mas- 
thered the others. I gota piece of my 
lug shot off, and blown into the next 
parish, I believe, for I never saw it 


from that day to this—ha! ha! ha! 
—nor I don’t ever expect to find es 
ha! ha! But, upon my honour and 


sowl, ‘twas worth taking a journey to 
see the battle. Only for the n asther 
of the horse that night, I was eooked, 
there’s no doubt about it; and if he 
doesn’t keep you in a sound skin, I’m 
a pucchawn, that’s all.” 

‘T will venture to promise, sir, that 
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Miss Mulcahy shall suffer no inconve- 
nience or peril that I can ward off from 
her.” 

«And deponent maketh oath, and 
saith, as owl: i Slingsby would write it, 
that he verily and truly believes what 
you say. But, Winny, to look at you 
counting the threads of the ec arpet, a 
body would think you’ re anything but 
coe sk sure about it. 

‘¢ Upon my word, dear father, I have 
every reliance on ——” 

‘* The masther of the horse ?” 

«6 Yes, sir.” 

"Tis well my hearing is good, or 
‘ewouldb e guess-work to make out what 
yousay. Why, I tell you, you needn’t 
cow down to man or mortal, while 
his arm sprouts from his shouldher. 
Tell me this, Winny, tell me this’— 
and Mr. Mulcahy winked hard at Pa- 
trick Donohoe, and smiled a jocular 
smile at him. 

“* What, asked Winny. 

«What would you say to a husband? 
answer me that, you faggot—answer 
me th: ut.” 

Winny held her head lower than be- 
fore, and with the toe of her little slip- 
per she traced, but not correctly, the 
flower of the carpet, her face becoming 
red and pale by turns; her sense of 
delicacy was wounded by this rude in- 
terrogatory. 

“Ha! ha! ha! my damsel, you 
didn’t hear that, by the way ; "twould 
be enough for you to look so much in 
the mumps if i told you you were to 
be an owld maid, with a be vard on your 
chin. But you shan’t; so pluck up 
courage. Pathrick, do you think any 
one will take that ugly little huzzy off 
my hands, with Mount Vic thory and 
all into the bargain ? ? Eh, Pathrick, 
what do you think ?’ 

‘‘Mr. Mulcahy, I am certain that 
Miss Mulcahy ——” 

«Will get a husband. 
I certain of it; 


sir?” 


And so am 
ay, and a tip-top hus- 
band into the b: argain. You must, 
Winny, my girl. I’m not the begrudg- 
ing fellow to keep one from you ; that 
would be like the dog in the manger 
with all my heart, ne ither to geta hus- 
band myse ‘If, nor let you get one; that 
wouldn't be fair play, Wi inny. And 
T'll tell you what i is, the higher you 
pitch your cap, the more to my liking. 
L'il give you manes to noose the tallest 
of ’em, from the real ould-times squire 
ta thelord. A raal thorough-bred you 
must have; and it won't be my fault 
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if you havn't a ‘ my lady’ stuck to your 
name. I'll shove you up the ladder, 
sure as my head is on my shou ae 
The highe r you go, the better 'twill be. 
Isn't that good news? I'll crack the 
legs under any sneaking, half-breed of 
a fellow I'll find bothering you. Holla, 
holla! away you go now, for all the 
world like the parson cracking his col- 
lar-bone afther the mitre, protesting 
to God all the while he doesn’t want it.” 

Winny Muleaby had been suffering 
greatly during her fi Pee slast address. 
‘At first, there were rag gue hopes that 
the subject so indelic: ately introduced 
would not have been alluded to before 
a third party, unless that third party 
was interested in the matter. Even 
so, she was shocked and pained; but 
the latter portion of his discourse 
brought a hopelessness to her heart that 
sickened her, and she hastily quitted 
the room. 

** Them girls are a quare stock,” Mr. 
Muleaby s: uid, ade lressing Patrick Do- 
nohoe; “they go by the rule of con- 
thraries ever and alw: ys. If I towld 
her now she should never get married, 
as great a sneak as she is, she'd set her 
wits to work, and get married in spite 
of me. She’s uncommon handsome, 
that’s certain.” 

** Beautiful, beautiful.’ 

«You may say that. He T mother 
was the prime of ‘the parish when I got 
her ; but that was all the good was in 
her. Winny is like her mother more 
ways than one. She has none of the 
father’s blood in her; she takes afther 
the dam teetotally.” 

‘*Mrs. Mulcahy was a good and a 
most affectionate, kind woman.” 

*¢ She was all that; but goodness and 
kindness wouldn’t make way up the 


hill, when there were fellows with fiery 
eyes and grinning muzzles to knock 
the pins from undher us. Winny is 
handsomer than her mother; and I’m 
a lame prophet, or there will be wigs 
on the green about her. Upon my 
honour and sowl, I'll match her among 
the tip-top. I'll have 'em scuffling for 
her, if money can doit. Ill makea 
county plate ‘of her—ha! ha! ha!—a 
county plate, by gog; upon my ho- 
nour and sowl, and none but a tho- 
rough-bred shall enther for the race— 
fellows with pedigrees, and none others; 
none of your half-bred, or three-quar- 
ther-bred either, to come to the start- 
ing-post. What do you say to that, 
Pathrick ?” 

«* You are—the best—judge—sir, P 

«© You say that as if you were going 
to be hanged; but, I tell you, I’m 
atraid Winny has the mother’s drop in 
her—looking down, instead of looking 
= Let her beware of that, and cau- 
tion her about it; you ought to be a 
friend of hers, as well as of mine.” 

‘* Heaven knows how sincerely I am 
Miss Muleahy's friend.” 

“So I thought, so I thought, Pa- 
thrick ; you are a raal stanch, honest 
fellow, every inch of you. So dhrop 
her a hint, by way of no harm, what it is 
I have in my eye for her—a lord, ifshe 
can get him—a tip-top, withacoach and 
acastle; butnotamane spalpeen, byany 
mines whatever. And now, Pathrick, 
my boy, get her upon the mare ; make 
her bate the whole lock, stock, and 
barrel of ’em, when she turns out a- 
horseback, and lave the rest to me. 
None but one of raal, undoubted qua- 
lity shall ever hang up his hat in Mount 
Victhory as Winny Mulcahy’s hus- 
band.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Hts views regarding x his daughter, so 
characterist ically i imp yarted by Richard 
Mulcahy, Esquire, to her and to 
Patrick Donohoe, had a double effect 
on both. If, up to this, there were 
any self-deception as to the nature or 
force of their mutual attac hment, that 
self-deception no longer existed. The 
bitter pang that accompanied the con- 
viction of hopelessness, told to both 
of them how strong the bonds were, 
and how intimately entwined, that must 
be rent if the intentions of the owner 


of Mount Victory were to be carried 
into effect. 

And would either Winny Mulcahy 
or Patrick Donohoe give opposition to 
his ambitious projects ? 

Winny Mulcahy’s heart was heavy 
with despondenc} y, but she harboured 
no thought of rebellion against pater- 
nal authority, She was “constitution. 
ally unadapted for anything like con- 
test, and her religious sentiments for- 
bade her to rise up against her father. 
In her lonely moments of thought, we 
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will not say of reflection, she shrank 
with shuddering apprehension from the 
struggle and the grasp necessary for 
the elevation proposed to her, and for 
which her timid nature was unfitted. 
She did not reason on the subject, but 
she felt that no affection was to be 
gratified by the ostentatious and pain- 
ful display to which her father con- 
stantly urged her. In contrast, the 
whole gushing tenderness of her tender 
nature came warm and affluent, at 
the thought of taking refuge with him 
who, she | firmly belies sved, would shield 
her from evil in every shape and form. 
And ever and always, as she sighed in 
privacy, this unwilled contrast forced 
itself oe her; yet for one instant 
she did not nurture the desire to do 
aught in contravention of her father. 

Richard Mule oe had not ceased 
speaking when Patrick Donohoe was 
fully convinced that any pretensions on 
his part would be scouted with con- 
tempt. He was not of aristocratic 
blood. He was a dependent on Richard 
Mulcahy’s bounty. He would not be 
a skulking suppliant, where scornful 
rejection must follow. And Patrick 
Donohoe did not take advantage of his 
position. He was too proud of nature 
and too upright, to seek clandestinely 
what he could not obtain openly. He 
did not utter a syllable of his love to 
Winny Mule: thy. His manner to her 
was gentle, tender, and sustaining. 
But there was a reserve and ceremony 
in his care of her, the cause of which, 
with natural intuition, she understood 
and valued. 

Thus situated, their daily intercourse 
was one of pain, but even though 
painful, one which neither desired to 
relinquish. Almost every day, wea- 
ther permitting, Winny Mulcahy was 
assisted by Patrick Donohoe to mount 
her “ spanking mare,” and by him was 
gradually trained to hold her saddle 
with some degree of confidence. His 
anxiety for her ease and safety ex- 
tended to the most minute particulars ; 
his cheering, familiar voice inspired 
her with courage ; his guiding hand 
smoothed all difficulties before her. If 
they had never known each other 
before, we are of opinion that this close 
intimacy, this manly 
needful service, and this uncompro- 
mising dependence, must have _pro- 
duced attachment; as it was, this re- 
newal of juvenile protectorship and re- 
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liance was not likely to abate the affec- 
tion commencing with their childhood. 
Richard Mulcahy, Esquire, of Mount 
Victory, was not an acute observer of 
human nature, and the idea of an at- 
tachment between his heiress and his 
dependent never crossed his thoughts. 

In a shorter time than Richard Mul- 

cahy, Esquire, had anticipated for his 
“ half-dead-and-alive ” daughter, she 
accompanied him, mounted on her 
‘‘spanking mare,” to the county race- 
course. He was as vain of her ap- 
pearance, natural and decorative, al- 
most as of his own silver spurs and 
silver stirrups. He cracked his whip 
in “prime style,” and the ‘* spanking 
mare,” excited by the joint noise of 
himself and his whip in the first in- 
stance, and further excited from sym- 
pathy with all the *¢ spanking ” animals 
of similar ‘¢ spankiness” around her, 
took head, and dashed through thick 
and thin with reckless and giddy speed. 
For the moment she became a wild 
mare of the prairie. Patrick Donohoe 
was there. It was Patrick Donohoe 
who brought the scared animal to her 
senses and to a pause. From Patrick 
Donohoe's heart-appealing accents the 
affrighted girl learned she was safe. 
It was at his earnest supplication she 
retained her seat, instead of flinging 
herself—she knew not whither. They 
were Patrick Donohoe’s mellifluous 
and bland tones that brought her from 
her terror, and led her gradually to a 
certainty of security. Patrick Dono- 
hoe could not resist the plaintive peti- 
tion to remain near her ; and when she 
received her father’s gratulations, and 
when he asserted that “ upon his ho- 
nour and sowl” she was able to ride 
against John Dooley, the pet jockey of 
the time and place, she looked at 
Patrick Donohoe, and she smiled softly 
upon him ; and Patrick Donohoe inter- 
preted the look and the smile into an 
English sentence thus— 

** To you I owe my safety from the 
most imminent peril, and to you I owe 
it that this praise is given me. I am 
grateful.” 

And Winny Mulcahy, on her part, 
interpre sted the lowly bow, and the ob- 

sequious returning smile, and the look 
of mixed boldness and gentleness, to 
mean— 

‘¢ Tf a thousand perils in a thousand 
shapes lay in the path even of your 
noontide walk, not to speak of anything 
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more venturous, I can and I will shield 
you and guard you from all dangers.” 

There was a ball following the 1 races. 
Richard Mulcahy, Esquire, ‘brought his 
daughter there. We have seen per- 
sons sof rank dressed badly, outrageously 
in the f fashion, misunderstood as a mark 
of distinction; and we have seen rich- 
ness and simplicity of attire combined, 
and the combination producing grace 
and attraction. Winny Mulcahy knew 
nothing of the matter as a study, but 
there was an intuitive natural taste 
that taught her to decorate her charms, 
and beautiful she was. Richard Mul- 

cahy strutted about in his ‘‘ top-boots,” 
cracked his finger and thumb in time 
with the music, stared and frowned at 
every one, for he was noticed by none. 
And Winny sat in a far seat, abashed 
at her intrusion, occasionally stared at, 
but none to sit by and give her encou- 
ragement. She became sick of the 
struggle for greatness. 

The efforts of the father, unaided 
by the daughter, were anything but 
successful to force way amongst the 
aristocracy. 

Of acertain morning in spring, Nance 
Pender, thrusting her hands to the full 
depth into her poc kets, and rattling a 
great number of keys in the one, and 
a few halfpence and various et ceterasin 
the other, entered Winny Mulcahy’s 
room. Winny’s elbow was resting on 
her dressing-table, and her cheek was 
resting on the palm, supported by the 
elbow. 
~ « What are you stuck down there 
for,” asked Nance Pender, “ with your 
smuth “upon your pi aw ? you're for ever 
mopin’ like an owl in the sunshine. 
——‘ The poor sowl she’s heart-sick, and 
no blame to her.’—” 

*‘ T'll not vex you again, Nance, I'll 
be cheerful and gay. 

** You may go to the mischief, you 
mope. That's your promise every day, 
and you're scz ildin’ my heart to look at 
you.—‘I wish to the Lord I could tell 
what hand to make of her.’”— 

‘‘ Well, I will keep my promise, 
Nance.” 

** You'll vex me, my lady, and I'll 
box your jaws as I used to do long ago, 
if you don't get life in you.—‘ I'll fright- 
en her and ’twill do her good.’—” 

‘I don’t remember you ever boxed 
my Jaws, Nance.” 

* You tell a big lie—I did, and I'll 
double the dose if you cross me,  Isn’t 


it a poor case the way I’m heartscalded 
with ye all? I’m ashamed o’ you, so I 
am.—‘ Faith, an’ tis I that isn’t.’ 

** What would you advise me to 0 do, 
Nance ?” 

** What would I advise you to do? 
Get a-horseback, and let the fresh air 
blow again your face.—*‘ Pathrick will 
give God thanks if she takes my ad- 
vice.’— 

“Not to-day, Nance; I can ride 
better than I used to do; but I’m not 
fond of it. It is a lovely spring day ; 
everything is cheerful and gay, and [ 
think I will walk into the fields a bit.” 

‘* Bathershin, bathershin—anything 
but sitting like a log ofa stick that had 
no limbs; and I'll give you lave to 
run as well as to walk. Confound your 
body and sowl, when I was like you—‘ I 
never was like her sence the daylight 

opened on me—’twas hop, step, and a 
leap with me from day-dawn to’sunset. 
The birds is singing to-day, and the 
flowers is blowin’ to-day, and the sky 
is blue to-day, and what more on earth 
do you want? Get out o’ the house 
and get the fresh air, or I'll thrash you. 
I wish I was like you, and I know what 
I'd do.’ 

«© And what would you do, Nance? 

‘¢ Pitch care and throuble to the four 
winds, and kick up my heels the live- 
long day.—‘ And thongh I wouldn’t say 
it to her, I'd lave the house with Pat 
Donohoe, and let Dick Mulcahy blow 
his bellows till he'd bust.’—” 

‘* Well, well, my dear Nance”—a 
long sigh intervened—* I acknow ledge 
I am wrong to sit moping here; I will 
enjoy the spring breeze and the cheery 
sunshine,” 

‘* Do so—do so—there’s no blame to 
the tailors, the chree-chrawtha set, to 
sit all day, because they can’t help it ; 
and ‘tisn’t squatted they’d be if green 
grass was halfpence; but for a young 
kid to stay on her hunkers from choice 
is enough to put the heart across in a 
body. Let.me see your back in no 
time. What' way will you march ? 
—-‘ She musn’t keep that to herself for 
raisons.’——” 

«I think I will turn up the brook. 
Tt is a very pretty walk. I delight to 
hear the rumble of the little stream, 
when it is hidden by the bushes ; and 
I like to see the polished pebbles on 
the bottom, when the clear water 
emerges from its concealment ; and it 


‘TS pleasant to look through the pellucid 
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medium, where the tiny fishes, not so 
long as the half of my finger, disport 
so gracefully; and I am fond of the 
murmur of the breeze through the 
overhanging bushes, and of the whis- 
pers of its current through the long 
grass. I will walk into the dell by the 
brook, my dear Nance.” 

«* I wouldn’t give youa crooked pin 
for the shaving wind ‘that blows there, 
nor for the little stones at the bottom 
of the brook, nor for the fishes, ane a 
thousand of ’em wouldn’t make a 
mouthful; and you may go there if you 
like, for there’s a good aisy path that 
Pathrick Donohoe made long ago, and 
kep in ordher from that day to this— 
the more the fool to spend his time to 
such little gain. Let me pin that shawl 
for you; you’re not able to dhress a 
dolly with your own hands, God help 
you—that will do. Now set off with 
yourself, aud don’t let me see your face 
till you’re able to eat us out of house 
and home; there—there, God be with 
you.” 

‘The five last words were spoken si- 
multaneously with and immediately fol- 
lowing the reception of two very soft 
and affectionate kisses. 

Winny Mulcahy was no sooner on 
her way to the glen through which the 
little brook meandered, than Nance 
Pender stumped as fast as her legs 
would carry her along a pathway at the 
rere of Mount Victo ry, and over two 
stiles, and into a field where a number 
of workmen were employed. 

** Come over here to me, you scape- 
grace,” she said, addressing Patrick 
Donohoe, who wasengage dsuperintend- 
ing the labourers’ oper ations. ‘You're 
purtending now you’ re up to your very 
eyes about the work, and I wouldn't 
give a frost-bitten phi itee for what 
you’re doin’, or for what you'd do from 
mornin’ to night or from night to 
mornin’.—‘ You’re a tundherin’ liar, 
Nance; only for him there would be 
neither luck nor grace within or with- 
out, and no wondher,’—” 

**T am sorry you have so bad an opi- 
nion of me, my dear Nance,” said Pa- 
trick Donohoe, with a bland smile, for 
he had heard the termination equally 
as well as the opening of her ad- 
dress. 

**Ha! then, the never may mend 
you, you're turned off in disgrace; 
you're discharged about your business, 
and glad I’m of it.” 
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‘* Who has discharged me, Nance? 
You must speak plainer.” 

** Must spake plainer! is that your 
talk, you rumbunctious jackanapes? 
Spake plainer! You want to tell me 
there’s a stutther on my tongue; and 
you're an imperent brat to say the like 
to a dacent woman. You may go make 
toasting-forks of your spurs for all we 
care ; you're not wantin’ any more— 
we're tired of you, and of your bridles 
and saddles, and mares and horses. 
Winny Mulcahy pitches you and them 
to the mischief from this day out. 
— What a notion she has of it, my 
deary.’—” 

“If Ie understand you rightly, Nance, 
you mean to say, that Miss Mulcahy 
will not again accept of my services.” 

** Accept of your services! Services, 
indeed !—a purty name to call your 
usage of her—to be sticking her up on 
a horse’s bac k, and dhragging her 
through the country till the heart was 
broke in her—services, inagh! I tell 
you you're turned off, yourself and 
your services.” 

‘Why so, Nance, what is the com- 
plaint against me ?” 

‘* Braking ihe spine of her back with 
your galloping and canthering, you un- 
lucky bird. “Wi inny Muleahy will go 
a-horseback no more; she'll sthretch 
her limbs walkin’ for the futur, and 
she’ll have no rubbins to you or the 
mare, She’ll go Irish tandem, one leg 
afore the other; and she’s gone this very 
minit, so she is.” 

**Can you tell me, Nance, which way 
she walks ?” 

‘* My blessing on her to get rid of 
you. ‘I’m pestered, and plagued, 
and harashed,’ says she, ‘with that 
break-neck divil, Pathrick Donohoe.’— 
‘ He’s not the born fool to b'lieve you, 
Nance.’—‘ And I'll turn my back on 
him once more.’—‘ Faith,sand that’s the 
last thing she’d think of.’—¢ I'll go,’ 
says she, ‘up the glen; and don’t let 
any one follow me, Nance. By this 
and by that,’ says she, ‘Tl stick my 
five claws in any one’s muzzle that will 
go up that same glin to-day, barrin’ my 
own self. What do I care for Shana- 
vests?’ says she ; ‘I’d scratch the eyes 
out of a dozen of ’em at the one offer.’ 
W here, on the living earth, are you 
going from the men, you rumbunctious 
rooloch 3 ? they'll se hame the whole day 
away, and won't earn salt for their por- 
ridge. Bad cess to me, if you stir out 
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of this, I'll eut you with a stone.” She 
aflected to stoop for the primitive wea- 
on she threate ned to use, and Patrick 
Jonohoe was quickly too far distant to 
hear the remark made at the same 
time— 

©’Tis well I knew I'd set him scam- 
perin’ like a deranged goat; that glin 
is a lonesome place, and the Lord only 
knows what might happen to the little 
pusheen if there was no one to look 
afther her.” 

It was not Patrick Donchoe's inten- 
tion, when quitting Nance Pender, to 
join Winny Mulcahy in her ramble 
through the glen. Of late, exe ept with 
the ostensible purpose of teaching her 
to manage her mare, he did not “seek 
to be alone with her; and now the 
only object he proposed by following 
her steps, was that of guarding her 
from danger. ‘This was not his real 
motive, however—bidden from her 
view, for which the glen afforded am- 
ple opportunity, he longed to gaze 
upon her. 

And Winny Mulcahy rambled through 
her favourite dell. Around her there 

yas the twittering of birds, busy with 
the construction of their nests; there 
was the music of the rill by which she 
wound her way; there was chequered 
sunshine, now in full effulgence, and 
now dancing in the bushes and glitter- 
ing in the water. Now she ascended a 
grassy hillock, and then raced down 
into a clump of copse-wood; again she 
mounted a little path, shaded, but not 
darkened, by a grove of dwarf hazle 
trees, under the shelter of which the 
primrose and the violet loved to nestle ; 
further on a miniature cliff was to be 
scaled, and a thorny clump of briars 

was to be passed scathless. ‘The path 
was winding and twisting always, fan- 
tastically and capriciously, along the 
tortuous sinuosity of the erratic brook. 
Every little obstacle to her progress 
had been removed long ago by a care- 
ful hand, and her route, without losing 
its natural character or its variety, was 
made facileand pleasant to her foot, she 
well knew by whom. 

Turning an abrupt deviation, to her 
left hand, she receded a few paces from 
immediate contact with a strange, wild 
looking man, who stood directly in her 

yay. He was the same, who, as the rea- 
der will recollect, had obtruded on the 
assembly of Shanavests held in “ Nelly 
Glynn's ‘summer house,” His costume 
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and appearance the same as on that 
occasion—the same _ broad-brimmed 
straw hat—the same long, grey, out- 
side coat—the same matted grey hair 

his shoulders—the same ‘ sable- 
silvered” beard, from his chin to his 
breast—he was leaning with both 
hands on his polished white staff; and 
in a low, but distinct voice, he ad- 
dressed Winny Mulcahy in the Irish 
tongue— 

** Stand on the spot where you are, 
and make answer to the questions from 
my lips.” 

"The affrighted girl, without turning 
her back—for his gaze appeared to 
rivet her—was retreating, step by step, 
stealthily. Her purpose was not un- 
perceiv ed. 

«* Keep your feet steady to the spot 
you stand on,” the intruder said; “I 
command this, and I command you at 
your peril.” 

He did not raise his voice as he 
spoke thus, but every syllable was 
distinct and audible. 

** Now, let your ear be open to my 
words, and make answer to my ques- 
tion. Daughter of Dick Mulcahy- na- 
Mollocth, is the love in your heart 
for Patrick Donohoe, the son of Sheela 
Donohoe, of Clough Fionn?” 

The questioner paused, and bending 
forward, his eyes seemed to look 
through the agitated and fearful Winny 
Mulcahy. She was silent, and replied 
not. She did not comprehend the 
query thus abruptly put to her. Her 
knowledge of the language was im- 
perfect ; “and even if she was fully ac- 
quainted with her native tongue, the 
appearance and manner of the querist 
awed her and dimmed her faculties. 

*¢ Make answer in the truth,” he con- 
tinued; ‘* make answer to me as truly 
and as fully as if you were on the bed 
of death, “and making confession to 
God through the ears of God’s priest, 
when the false word is never spoken. 
Open your lips and make answer, and 
be instant with your answer, or the 
watcher will be on your track, and the 
knowledge I want will be hidden from 
my eager ear.” 

‘Still no answer; and still she would 
recede, if his menacing eye did not 
fasten her to the spot. He ceased 
speaking for a few seconds, and then 
addressed her more impatiently than 
before. 


‘Speak, I tell you, speak; the 
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yatcher will come, and the time may 
never be again, that Dick-na-Mollocth’s 
daughter stands face to face with me 
in the lonely glen. The right is mine 
to question you; and you must make 
answer as if it was your dying hour, 
and that your eternal safety dep ended 
on your words.” 

Winny Muleahy’s blanched lips 
moved, but no word issued from them. 

“‘The tongue must break its si- 
lence,” he resumed; now, with a menac- 
ing gesture, taking his right hand from 
his staff, and waving it impatiently 
towards her. ‘I warn you again, the 
right belongs to me to put the ques- 
tion, and an answer you must give; 
and your answer must be without 
another moment’s pause. I have 
watched you,” he said, lowering his 
tone—‘* 1 have watched to meet. you 
alone and without a witness, and the 
present time must not pass away. 
Answer me—answer me—there is life 
and death upon your words; answer 
me.” 

**IT do not "—gasped the young girl 
—*I do not comprehend—your ques- 
tion. Oh! do not terrify me so, in 
the name of God—do not.” 

‘Once more, then, daughter of 
Dick Muleahy-na-Mollocth, open your 
ears, and let them drink in my words ; 
and let your answer come before the 
breath from my lips is cooled by the 
breeze of the gle n. As you hope to 
see the face of the J udge who is to 
judge you, is the true love in your 
heart for Patrick Donohoe, the son of 
Sheela Donohoe, of Clough Fionn?” 

Winny Mulcahy now understood the 
interrogatory of the wild. looking man 
before her. © But she had never put this 
question directly to herself; it was an un- 
derstood feeling, but it was an unac- 
knowledged one even to her own heart. 
She hastily turned round to fly from 
the presence of her threatener ; he un- 
derstood her purpose, and, springing 
suddenly from where he stood, he seized 
her by the arm. The violent clutch of 
his muscular grasp was excruciatingly 
painful to the affrighted es aptive. Close 
at her ear he spake now, in hurried and 
impassioned utterance— 

‘¢ Answer 
he shook her 


* Answer me, 


me—answer me;” and 
as if she were a reed. 
[command you. The 
shedding of red blood depends on 
the words from your mouth. Life 
and death is upon your ‘yes’ or upon 
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your ‘no!’ By the living and eternal 
soul that is imprisoned within me, you 
must say, ‘ I love Patrick Donohoe,’ or 
you must say, ‘I have no love for Sheela 
Donohoe’s son,’ From this spot you 
never stir until I have my answer.” 

As he reached the end of his sen- 
tence, his voice rose to a tempest, and 
he swayed his prisoner to and fro with 
his utmost strength ; had he loosed his 
grasp, she would have fallen headlong. 
A loud and prolonged scream, ringing 
through the narrow defile, told the wild 
terror that had seized her. Patrick 
Donohoe, not far distant, ran with all 
his speed in the direction of the thril- 
ling summons; and, before the long- 
drawn ery had ceased, the gripe of the 
ferocious ¢: iptor was unloosed, and he 
was staggering backward from his 
prey. Wi inny Mulcahy, fixing one 
distracted look upon Patrick Donohoe, 
fainted in his arms, 

The raged on Winny's privacy 
did not fall; by the aid of ‘his staff he 
continued to remain upright. He 
looked on the young couple for a mo- 
ment, silently, and then spoke in his 
first low, deliberate accents :— 

** Patrick Donohoe, it would have 
been good fortune to you that your 
bounding foot and your youthful arm 
were an hundred long miles away from 
the glen of Lacken-na-morra to-day. 
It would have been well for you that 
Dick Muleahy-na-Mollocth’s daughter 
had said yes to my question. Patrick 
Donohoe, your day of reckoning i 
near at hand. I have questions for 
your ear, too, son of the murdered 
Sheela Donohoe, of Clough Fionn.” 

He turned away abruptly, and was 
lost to view at once, owing to the quick 
sinuosity of the dell. 

And Patrick Donohoe held within his 
arms the unconscious form of Winny 
Muleahy ; to bear her to the brook, 
only a few paces off, was but the move 
of an instant. He knelt upon the 
right knee, and her person was support- 
ed by the left; her head lay partly on 
his arm, and partly against. ‘his bre ast ; 
—dipping her handkerchief in the clear, 
cool water he laved her brow. His 
heart throbbed wildly and ungovernedly 
as he felt the gentle pressure of his bur- 
den. He looked down on her up-turned 
face, with eager, and, for the time, un- 
bridled admiration ; and he stooped 
his head, forgetful for the moment of 
all disguise and caution, and he pressed 
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his lips to hers with a long and fervid 
pressure ;—he felt her warm breath 
mingling with his, before he relaxed 
the dangerous contact. Her eyes un- 
closed, and looked into his eyes. That 
look was unguarded, and told its tale ; 
and the poor, self-reproaching girl, 
burst into tears. But she did not with- 
draw herself from the supporting arms 
that were around her; she laid her 
weeping eyes upon his shoulder, and 
murmured— 

*¢Oh! Patrick, Patrick, what is to 
become of us ?” 

And there was an outpouring of each 
other’s long pent-up secret ; and each 
told the other that they loved, and had 
loved from childhood. In the blissful 
interchange of mutual confidence, the 
present only was thought of ; their tale 
of affection was gushing, and pure, and 
sparkling as the water from the foun- 
tain-head, before there is any admix- 
ture. The present was only thoughton, 
the gloomy future was not glanced at. 

A hasty step, rushing round the 
bend of the dell, startled them; they 
had been sitting side by side, Patrick 
Donohoe’s arm round the fair girl’s 
waist, one of her hands held in his, and 
her arm fondly resting on his shoulder. 
It was the step of Richard Mulcahy 
that alarmed them, and instantly he 
stood before them, a witness of their 
endearments. 

If ever brows were bent over eyes 
blood-shot with passion; if ever the 
human form worked with ungovernable 


rage; if ever teeth grated tos gether ; if 


ever the hot breath was drawn in and 
sent forth again with violence—such 
were the signifies ations of fury exhibited 
by Richz ard Muleahy, as for a short 
space of time he looked on, without 
speaking, at the detected couple. While 
he scowled silently at them, he was 
employed deliberately rolling the thong 
of his heavily-laden whip round and 
round his right hand, that it might be 
firm in his grasp. The unhappy pair 
arose meanwhile, and stood apart— 
Patrick Donohoe, the picture of manly 
regret and self-reproach ; Winny Mul- 
‘ahy, pale as paper, cheeks, lips, and 
all, and her teeth chattered in her 
terror. 

“By the eternal »” Richard 
Mulcahy swore, “‘ by the eternal : 
that bare-footed beggarman towld me 
the thruth; there they are, as he 
warned me I'd find them, There they 


are, beyond any doubt on earth; ay, 
there they are—there they are—there 
they are.’ 

When he commenced his ee 
his words came in abrupt gutturals ; 
he reiterated the words “ there they 
are,” his voice rose to a roar, and 
filled the glen. He sprang forward ; 
he pushed his daughter, and she fell. 
Patrick Donohoe stooped to raise her ; 
while the young man’s head was bent, 
Mulcahy swung hisarm wide, andstruck 
him in the temple; it was a scalping 
blow, and the blood flowed down on 
the prostrate girl. She uttered a low, 
piteous scream, and, covering her face 
with both her hands, she laid her fore- 
head to the earth. Blow after blow 
was given, and in her agony she sprung 
up, and, joining her hands together in 
sup plie ation, she cried out— 

** Oh, sir! oh, sir! oh, sir!’ But she 
could go no farther with her petition ; 
and thus she continued to ery, while 
the flesh was cut from Patrick Dono- 
hoe’s face, by blow following blow, 
and the blood came afresh wiih every 
blow, and covered his person. 

The young man staggered, but he 
did not fall. Momentarily enraged, as 
he felt the outrageous strokes falling 
thick and heavy, he rushed on his as- 
sailant, and seized him by the throat ; 
while he so held him, and while his 
eyes saw dimly from the suffusion of 
his forehead, they rested on the woe- 
stricken face of his partner in misfor- 
tune. She bent her hands to him in 
mute supplic ation, and he relaxed his 
grasp. Again the l ide *n whip descended 
on his he ad, and again, and again. He 
snatched at the weapon, and tore it from 
the hand of the outrageous man ; he 
flung it far away, but took no other 
measure for self-defence. The presence 
of Winny Mulcahy held his passion in 
check. 

«Skulking, pimping hound,” cried 
Mulcahy, when he paused from his 
assault, “‘ never, never sneak across 
my threshold again. Your brains upon 
the door-stone if you dare to show 
your marked face at Mount Victory. 
Go to the beggary andstarvation I took 
you from; buy a spade, and stand in 
the m: arket- house, and hire for your 
day’s wages, you whelp—you houseless, 
homeless whelp. Begone frommy sight, 
you traitor dog.” 

Griping his thoroughly wretched 
daughter by the arm, he dragged her to« 
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wards her home; and, notwithstanding 
her plaintive supplications for compas- 
sion, andher frequent screams, asshe re- 
ceived hurt from his rude treatment, he 
dragged her through lacerating briars, 
andoverstiles, and intoplashes of water; 
and he held her up with his strong arm 
rather than guided her steps, to her 
sleeping apartment ; he pushed Nance 
Pender down a whole flight of stairs, 
as she pursued him, and abused him, 


October. 


[Oct, 


dead sufferer with such force into her 
room, that she fell heavily on her face. 
And then Richard Mulcahy, Esquire, 
of Mount Victory, cast himself into a 
chair, in his drawing-room, frothing 
at the mouth, and cursing, in bitterness 
of heart, the mean propensities of his 
degenerate daughter, who had so de- 
monstratively established her unwil- 
lingness to elevate herself to the posi- 
tion he thirsted after, more on his own 


and inquired the cause of hisoutrageous account than hers. 


proceedings; and then heflung the half. 











OCTOBER, 


I, 


O the misty, bright October ! 
Misty bright on the brown hill-side— 
Setters hunt the stubble over— 
Scream the crake and the golden plover, 
Through the moorland waste and wide. 


Il. 


O the golden-crowned October! 

Golden, gorgeous in decay ; 
Through the woods the leaves for ever 
Fall, and in the sluggish river, 

Yellow and brown, they drift away. 


Ill. 


O the chill and pale October! 
Colder winds are whirling now ; 
All the champaign wide they deaden, 
Will not suffer the leaves to redden— 
Hanging lone on the wintry bough 


IV. 
O the merry and glad October ! 
Heap the hearth with loads of fuel, 
Blaze away both log and splinter : 
Hail to the coming of healthful Winter— 


Hail to the festive joys of Yule! ; 
Mortimer CoLtrys. 
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SCIPIO AFRICANUS THE ELDER, 


To hear ‘hem speak: the 
Ladies and maids their s 


Upon them as they pass'd : 
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AND ARTHUR DUKE 


“ The dumb men throng’d to see them, 


varfs and handker 






OF WELLINGTON. 








and the blind 
matrons flung their gloves, 
fs, 





the nobles bended, 


As to Jove’s statue; and the commons made 
A shower and thunder with their caps and shouts: 
I never saw the like."—SHAKSPEARE. Cortolanus, AcT 2, Se. 1. 


“The festal blazes, the triumphal show, 
The ravish'd standard, and the captive foe, 


‘The senate’s thanks, 


the Gazette's pompous tale, 


With force resistless o’er the brave prevail.” 
Dr. Jounson, Vanity of Human Wishes. 





Tue conqueror of Hannibal, and the 
vanquisher of Napoleon. Here are two 
great names brought into juxtaposi- 
tion. ‘The année als of the world present 
none more eminent, and but a ve ry li- 
mited number entitled to rank in the 
same class. We speak of the latter 
as already belonging to history, al- 
though fortunate sly he is still with us 
his bright halo of glor y expanding with 
time and added honour. Zama and 
Waterloo, if estimated by their conse- 
quences, are, perhaps, without excep- 
tion, the two most important battles 
in which the races of men ever stood 
opposed to each other for mutual de- 
struction, or to uphold antagonistic 
principles. Each terminated a long, 
exhausting war between rival nations, 
a mortal struggle for supremacy ; and 
the result in both cases established po- 
lilical changes of enduring influence, 
destined to operate with controlling 
power on the events of subsequent ages. 
Natives of very different and distant 
countries, living under distinct — 
. civilisation, and at an interval « 
nearly two thousand arg tei 
the characters and public services of 
the Roman and the British hero, may 
be traced more than one leading point 
of strong coincidence. Each wielded 
the military resources of a stern, un- 
compromising people, with unequalled 
skill and success, as faithful soldiers of 
the State, and constitutional generals, 
divested of selfish views or personal 
ambition ; and each, after many bril- 
liant achievements, destroyed in a con- 
cluding and overwhelming victory, the 
bitterest, the most implacable enemy 
their native land had ever encountered. 


Polybius, lib. x, ¢. 6. 


Amongst the Romans, the fame of 
Scipio surpasses that of all the leading 
men who elevated their country to the 
pinnacle of power she so long main- 
tained. He was unquestionably the fore- 
most in a long file of her distinguished 
sons. Greater than Cesar, because he 
triumphed over abler enemies than Cx. 
sar ever had to contend with. Purer, 
too, in his patriotism, because he served 
with de votional loyalty to the existing 
authorities, without see ‘king to place 
himself above them, and more than 
once refused the title of king, which 
his own army, as well as grateful stran- 
gers, and liberated captives, pressed 
on his acceptance.* Had he possessed 
the selfish temperament of many other 
successful warriors, he might easily have 
overturned the government of Rome, 
as a corollary to ‘the subjection of Car- 
thage. But he chid the people, and in- 
dign: antly repulsed their proposal, when, 
overheated by gratitude for the ser- 
vices he had done them, they desired 
to make him perpetual consul and dic- 
tator.t He cared not for a crown, while 
Cesar and Cromwell coquetted with 
the regal symbol they panted to grasp 
with both hands. Cesar surmounted 
no difficulties equivalent to those which 
Scipio trampled under foot. He never 
had a Hannibal to beat. His most for- 
midable opponent, Pompey, was, at the 
best, but a second-rate commander. 
With his superior numbers and other 
advantages, Pompey ought to have won 
Pharsalia twice over, had his abilities 
equalled those of his adversary. Men 
must be judged by what they have 
done, under the circumstances in which 
they are placed. It is idle to speculate 


T Livy, lib. xxxviii. c. 56. 
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on what they might have effected under 
other conditions. This may amuse the 
reflecting mind, but has no influence 
on the fortunes of states and the re- 
volutions of the world. It has been 
often said that genius can create its 
own opportunities—a transparent ful- 
lacy, perverted from the more sound 
conclusion, that opportunities when 
they present themselves, are expanded 
and carried out by genius, to mighty 
results. Cwsar enlarged the power of 
Rome, to crush equality and rivalry, 
and to place himself at her head, above 
his brother patricians. He loved his 
country, as Napoleon did France—for 
himself. Le conquered to be an auto- 
crat and dictator. Scipio fought with 
more exalted views, He saved the 
Romans from being slaves to a foreign 
foe, without becoming the domestic 
tyrant of their liberties. He increased 
the power of the republic by the addi- 
tion of all that had formerly belonged 
to Carthage, so long the counterpoise 
of Rome. Having completed his work, 
he rested in his glory, preferring rather 
to go down to future ages asScipio Afri- 
canus, the senator, and conqueror of 
Hannibal, than as Scipio, the emperor 
of Rome. He chose the nobler title, as 
(to follow up the parallel) Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, will stand inscrib- 
ed on the pages of history with more im- 
osing, stately grandeur, than he would 
on done as Arthur the First, King of 
Greece, Belgium, or even of Spain and 
the Indies. ‘The heroism which eva- 
porates in a throne has a tinge of or- 
dinary humanity, a mixture of spurious 
components. It resembles a costly 
diamond with a flaw, a mirror with an 
unsightly blemish. ‘The fame of Crom- 
well, Cesar, and Napoleon, has but « 
pedestal of sounding brass; while that 
of Scipio, Washington, and Welling- 
ton stands on a basis of solid gold, 
Marlborough and Wellington have been 
closely compared by more than one 
able writer. We have no wish to de- 
tract from the merit or undervalue the 
services of John Churchill; but this 
comparison elevates him somewhat be- 
yond his mark. He did fine things in 
his day, although his renown was get- 
ting a little rusty, until furbished up 


eanr 
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with a new setting by recent biogra- 
phers.* Let us pass over his early 
treachery to his first patron and bene- 
factor, James II., with his prudential 
fondness for money. ‘These have no- 
thing to do with his abilities as a gene- 
ral, although casting a cloud over his 
character as a man. But we never 
find him opposed to an adversary of his 
own weight of met al, while in many of 
his principal campaigns and battles he 
was seconded by a coadjutor of equal 
pretensions, in the person of Prince 
Eugene. Tallard, Marsin, and Ville- 
roi, were mere nonentities: Villars, 
Boufflers, and Venddme were nothing 
beyond the common standard. W el. 
lington, on the other hand, was often 
impeded, crossed and paralysed by the 
utter imbecility of the Spe anish generals 
appointed to act in concert with him, 
and not unfrequently by the incompe- 
tence or imprudence of some of his 
own selected officers. Yet he beat, in 
succession, all the ablest marshals of 
France, the fiery spirits of the revolu- 
tionary school, and wound up the list 
by annihilating their master. Marl- 
borough never had to deal with men 
of such reputation and skill as Massena, 
Soult, Ney, Jourdan, Victor, Clausel, 
Sebas tiani, Marmont, and finally Napo- 
leon. It is true he had the Dutch de- 
puties slung round his neck in his 
camp, and the opposition clinging to 
his skirts at home ; but these impedi- 
ments were hardly equal to what Wel- 
lington enc ountered from the allied go- 
vernments of Spain and Portugal, the 
minority in the English House of Com. 
mons, the wave ring timidity of his own 
cabinet, and the active exertions of the 
anti-ministerial papers, which invaria- 
bly conveyed to the enemy the earliest 
intelligence of his projecte .d movements. 
Amongst ancient writers, Plutarch 
composed a life of Scipio Africanus, 
which has been lost. Aulus Gellius 
(** Noctes <Attice’) mentions two 
others by Caius Oppius, a friend of Ju- 
lius Casar; and C. Julius Hyginus, 
who was a freeman of Augustus ;—of 
these, no vestiges are now in existence. 
His first modern biographer was Do- 
nato Acciaioli, a Florentine, who wrote 
in the fifteenth century, This work, 


The present century was growing blind 
To the great Mz urlborough’ s skill in 


giving knocks, 


Until his late life by Archdeacon Coxe.” 


Lorp Byron, 





1852.] Scipio Africanus the Elder—Arthur Duke of Wellington. 


originally in Latin, was translated into 
French by Charles de |’Escluse (better 
known in literature by the 
Clusius), and from French into old- 
fashioned half-obsolete English, by Sir 
Thomas North, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. Then followed a — 
abridged memoir, in 1713, by Mr. 
Smith, of Preston ; an excellent ‘life by 
the Abbé de la Tour, in 1739; and final- 
ly, an agreeable compe ndium, by the 
Rev. E dw ard Berwick, in 1817. Ample 
and authentic memorials, touching his 
character andactions, are to be found in 
the histories of Polybius, Livy, Valerius 
Maximus, and the poem of Silius Itali- 
cus. Polybius was born B.c. 203, only 
one year after the battle of Zama. He 
assed seventeen years in Rome, dur- 
ing which time he became the friend, 
the adviser, and the companion in arms 
of the younger Scipio, whom he accom- 
panied to Africa, where he was present 
at the taking of Carthage. His eulo- 
gies on the family and ancestors of his 
atron may have been warmed and 
coloured by personal regard; but he 
lived near and in the times of which 
he wrote, so that the best information 
was within his reach. The steady phi- 
losophy of his character placed him 
above prejudice, and the rigid authen- 
ticity of his work is self-evident in 
every sentence. He is more to be de- 
yended on than Livy, who, with all 
Bis variety, ease, and elegance of style, 
was too careless and credulous to be 
an immaculate historian. He was de- 
ficient in the first and most important 
requisites—an innate love of truth, di- 
ligence, and unwearied perseverance in 
selecting evidence, and a patient ex- 
amination of conflicting testimony. He 
was little qualified to write of war, 
being exclusively a man of letters, 
while Polybius was a soldier from his 
youth upwards, bred in the school of 
Philopeemen. The mistakes of Livy, 
in treating of military operations, are 
nearly as absurd as his superstitious 
fables that milk and blood were rained 
from heaven, or that an ox spoke, or a 
woman changed her sex. Polybius, on 


the contrary, gives all the details of 


sieges and battles with a clear mastery 


* See “ Macrobii Satiric,” lib. ii. cap. 6. 
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of art, which almost makes the reader 
imagine himself present at the events 
of which he is perusing such an ani- 
mated description. 

The family of the Scipios was one 
of the most ancient and honourable 
amongst the patricians of Rome, and 
identified with many of the early tri- 
umphs of the republican arms. They 
were a branch of the Cornelian house. 
The distinctive appellation was derived 
from the Latin term scipio, signifying 
a staff, because a progenitor of the 
race, Cornelius, had guided his blind 
father, and been to him as a staff.* 

Publius Cornelius Scipio, of whom 
we are now writing, was born at Rome, 
two hundred and thirty- five years be- 
fore the Christian era. The same year 
was also rendered remarkable by the 
shutting of the temple of Janus, for the 
first time since the reign of Numa—a 
public declaration that Rome was then 
at peace with all the world. This only 
occurred thrice, during a period ex- 
tending over more than seven centu- 
ries—the last time being under the 
reign of Augustus. 

The young Scipio first distinguished 
himself by saving his father’s life, when 
in the extremity of peril, at the battle 
of the Ticinus. This was the first ge- 
neral action fought within the confines 
of Italy between Hannibal and the Ro- 
mans. The future conqueror of the 
stern Carthaginian was then astripling, 
scarcely seventeen. Little did he fore- 
see on that, his first of many fields, 
that in sixteen years more, he was 
destined to roll back the thunder of 
invading war on the shores of the 
enemy, and dictate the most submis- 
sive terms of peace to that very Han- 
nibal, under the walls of his capital. 
His daring reminds us of the similar 
prowess displayed by the Black Prince, 
at the same ¢ early age, on the memora. 
ble field of Cressy. To either may be 
applied the panegyric of Cominius, on 
Coriolanus :— 

“ The man I speak of, cannot in the world 

Be singly counterpois’d. At sixteen years, 


When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others.” 


Celius,t anobscure historian of little 


“Non aliter dicti Scipiones, nisi quod Cornelius, 


qui cognominem patrem luminibus carentem pro baculo regebat, Scipio cognominatus, nomen 


ex cognomine posteris dedit.” 
t Coriolanus, act ii. se. 2. 


t Quoted by Valerius Maximus and Cicero, 


(which is lost) to the work of Sallust. 


The Emperor Adrian preferred his history 
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authority, who wrote about one hundred 
years after the event, denies this 
action of S ipio, and gives the honour 
to a nameless Ligurian slave. Polybius 
says he learned the fact from the mputh 
of the elder Lelius, who was the com- 
panion and intimate friend of Scipio, 
from his childhood his death. <At 
Ticinus, he posted by his father, 
who was consul and commander-in- 
chief, with a few attendants, ona rising 
ground—the object being to —_ him 
out of the heat of the battle » from his 
extreme youth. Seeing his father se- 
verely wounded, and in danger of fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, he 
spurred his horse, and, calling on his 
companions to follow, rescue d him in 
the critical moment.* We have no 
positi ve evidence as to whether Scipio 
was present at Trebia and Thrasymene, 
but it is more than probable . 
while at Cannz it is certain that he 
bore a distinguished part, and his firm. 
ness after, as recorded by Livy, Silius 
[talicus, and Valerius Maximus, mate- 
rially operated on the preservation of 
his country. On that disastrous day, 
which oceurred about two years after 
his first essay in arms, he held the 1 
of a legionary tribune, coincident with 
that of a brivadier- eneral in modern 
Europeanarmics. When the battle was 
lost he withdrew to Canusium, with a 
few devoted friends; and, notwithstand- 
ing his youth, was chosen their tempo- 
rary lead ler, from the si: mple ascendane y 
of character and genius. While they 
were in debate as to their future pro- 
ceedings, Publius Furius Phylus, the 
son of a senator of consular rank, 
rushed in amongst them, and sui’. that 
‘«the commonwealth was irretrieva'ly 
lost, and that many of the young men 
of the first families in Rome, at the 
head of whom ‘ecilius 
Metellus, were resolved to embark at 
the first port, and fly from Italy.”” The 
news struck terror into the assembly, 
and all unanimously gave it as their 
opinion, that a council should be as- 
sembled to take into consideration the 
nature of the intelligence. Scipio, 
then only in his nineteenth year, was 
the only one who retained calmness 
and self-possession. He declared that 
the crisis demanded vigour and action, 
not deliberation. That all who wished 


was 


he was ; 


Pan 


was Tucius ( 


* Polybius, lib. x. ¢ 


+ See Livy, lib, xxii. c. 53. 
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Valerius Max. lib. v. ¢, 4. 
Valer, Max. lib. 


[Oct. 


the preservation of the Republic should 
attend him, armed as they were; 
“for,” said he, ‘no place can, with 
more truth, be cailed the camp of the 
enemy, than that wherein such advice 
isentertained.” Immediately, and with 
but a scanty escort, he burst into the 
chamber of Metellus, where, finding 
the young patricians in — consulta- 
tion, he drew his sword, and , holding it 
over their heads as_ they sat, thus ad- 
dressed them—* I swear that I will 
never abandon the Republic of the Ro- 
man people, nor suffer one of her citi- 
zens to desert his country. I eall on 
you, Metellus: I call on all who are 
present to take a similar oath. Who- 
ever will not swear, let that man know 
that against him this sword is drawn !” 
All took the oath, and submitted to 
his guidanee. He thus rescued his fa- 
ther at the Ticinus, and saved his 
country after Canne; rem: lining at 
Canusium, and collecting the scattered 
remnants of the army, until superseded 
by the newly appointed consul, Mar- 
cellus.¢ Appian, a partial and unsatis- 
factory historian (always excepting his 
descriptions of battles, which are excel- 
lent), makes no allusion to the heroism 
of Scipio on this oceasion. He merely 
says, that Varro, after gathering toge- 
ther the remains of his broken army, as 
well as he could at Canusium, marched 
for Rome, leaving the command to Pub- 
lius Scipio. In his twenty-first year, 
and before he was of age, Scipio was 
elected to the office of wdile, when the 
law re quired that he should be thirty- 
seven. The tribunes of the peop ile 
were inclined to reject him on account 
of his youth, and the legal bar. It was 
considered at all times dangerous to 
oppose the tribunitian power ; yet such 
was his popularity that he c: arried his 
election, and his brother Lucius was 
n¢ ited as his colleague. 

Five years later, his father, Publius 
Scipio, and his uncle, Cneius, were de- 
feated and killed in battle against the 
Carthaginians in Spain. Their ruin 
was caused by the imprudence which 
induced them to divide their forces, 
and expose themselves to be beaten 
in detail by the united armies of the 
enemy. On the arrival of this dis- 
astrous news, young Scipio was called 
on by gener ral acclamation to avenge 


Livy, lib. xxi. c. 96 


yc. 6. Aurelius Victor. 
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the death of his father and of his uncle, 
and to vindicate the military honour 
of the republic. He was invested with 
the dignity of proconsul, although still 
only in his twenty-fifth year. Not- 

withstanding his great populari ity, the 
people felt alarmed at his youth, and 
the misfortunes of his house. He set 
out from two families in mourning, to 
carry on operations in a distant pro- 
vince, between the tombs of his father 
and his uncle.* The senate, to temper 
his impetuosity, appointed Marcus Ju- 
niusSilanus, # propretor, now advanced 
in years, for his colleague. On his ar- 
rival, Lucius Martius, an experienced 
general, who had rallied the remains of 
the Roman armies, at once resigned 
the command, and served under him in 
a subordinate capacity. The military 
talents of Scipio were soon made appa- 
rent in the rapidity of his movements, 
the concentrated skill of his attacks, 
and the splendour of his victories He 
took New Carthage, the stronghold and 
principal citadel ‘of the foe, in a single 
day; destroyed successively the armies 

of the three celebrated generals—Mago 
and the two Asdrubals—in several de- 

cisive actions; and within four years 
entirely drove the Carthaginians from 
the Iberian peninsula, which became 


thenceforward a tributary province of 


Rome. At the two great battles of 
Bezula and Elinga, he attacked in 
columns, and derived great advantage 
from adopting the oblique order in- 
vented by Epaminondas. The laurels 
of Scipio and Wellington were gained 
on the same ground, and attended with 
the same consequences — the perma- 
nent expulsion of an invading enemy. 
It is not necessary here to ‘dilate on 
the Spanish campaigns of the victori- 
ous toman, which are detailed at 
length in the pages of Polybius and 
Livy. The celebrated story of his 
continence in the liberation of a cap- 
tive princess, and restoring her to her 
lover, is well known to every school- 
boy reader. After the c: upture of New 
Carthage, a multitude of prisoners of 
both sexes fell into the power of Scipio, 
amongst whom was a damsel of sur- 
passing beauty. Scipio was twenty. 
seven, graceful and noble; his pas- 
sions were ardent, and his power un- 


limited. Polybius says expressly, he 
was of a warm temperament;f and 
Valerius Maximus adds, the at he was 
‘* young, unmarried, and victorious.” 
The temptation was not easily resisted. 
His soldiers supposed that his heart 
could not be insensible to the charms 
of so lovely an object. He assured 
them that it was not. They insisted 
cn his appropriating the captive prin- 
cess to himself, as his share of the 
spoil; but he informed them she was 
betrothed to Allucius, a Celtiberian 
prince, to whom she was passionately 
devoted, and publicly resigned her to 
her lover. ‘*I restore to you,” said 
he, ‘‘ your young and beauteous bride, 
as pure as W vhen she fell into my hands. 
All I ask in return is, that when you 
look on her you will be a friend to 
Rome.” When pressed by her friends 
to accept her ransom, he did so, that 
he might bestow it as a marriage 
dowry. Allucius swore fidelity to 
the Romans, joined Scipio with a 
chosen band of fourteen hundred se- 
lected followers, and never afterwards 
forsook him. The Abbé de la Tour 
mentions the following interesting fact 
connected with this episode, which 
sufficiently corroborates its authenti- 
city, had any additional proof been 
wanting :—* ‘Allucius not satisfied with 
these proofs of his zeal, wished to re- 
cord his own gratitude and Scipio’s 
generosity, by a testimonial which 
might convey both the one and the 
other to the latest posterity. With 
this view, he caused a votive shield to 
be made, on which he was represented 
receiving from Scipio's hands the young 
princess to whom he was engaged. [ 
have seen this memorial, as remarkable 
as it is valuable, in the king’s cabinet 
of medals, where it is at this day, after 
having lain almost nineteen hundred 
years in the River Rhone, where it is 
certain Scipio’s baggage was lost on 
his return from Spain to Italy. This 
shield was found by a very extraordi- 
nary accident, i in the year 1659. It 
contains forty-six m: arks of pure silver, 

which is worth about thirteen hundred 
livres of our French money. It is 
twenty-six inches in diameter. The 
plain, uniform taste which reigns 
throughout the whole design, in the 


* See Florus, “ Epitome de gestis Romanorum.” 
{ “Zouvedovess BirAoyuvny rov Uovardsev,”—lib. x 
{ “ Et juvenis, et celebs, et victor.” 
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attitudes and the contours, shows the 
simplicity of the arts in those days, 
when they avoided all foreign orna- 
ments, to be the more attentive to 
natural beauties.” Jephson, in his 
** Roman Portraits,” has given an en- 
graving of this Clypeus Votivus, taken 
from Drake nbereh' s Silius Italicus. 
He mentions the weight, dimensions, 
and other particulars. | Montfaucon 
also has a similar representation, and 
entertains no doubt of its authenti- 
city.* 

Old Burton, in his 
Melancholy,” spe aking of the conti- 
nence of Scipio in Spain, expresses him- 
self thus :—‘* Scipio, a young man of 
twenty-three years of age, ‘and the 
most beautiful of the Romans, equal 
in person to that of the Grecian Cha- 
rinus, or Homer’s Nereus, at the siege 
of a city in Spain, when as a noble 
and most fair young gentlewoman was 
brought unto him, ‘and had heard she 

was betrothed to a worthy lord, re- 
warded her, and sent her back to her 
sweetheart.” Lord Lyttelton (* Dia- 
logues of the Dead”) does not think 
much of the business altogether. ‘I 
will not so dishonour,” says he, ‘ the 
virtue of Scipio, as to think he could 
feel any struggle with himself on that 
account. A woman engaged to ano- 
ther, by affection as well as vow, let 
her have been ever so beautiful, could 
have raised in his heart no sentiment 
but compassion and friendship.” Per- 
fectly satisfied with this conclusion, 
which he thinks will be agreed to, 
nem. con., he winds up with two pro- 
found truisms:—‘‘ To have violated 
her would have been an act of brutality, 
which none but another Tarquin could 
have committed. To have detained 
her from her husband would have been 
cruel.” Rather, my lord; yet in any 
similar case of practice versus philoso- 
phy, we suspect you would find at least 
twenty Tarquins to one Se ipio. Lord 
Bolingbroke (« Patriot King”) denies 
the story altogether, on the faith of a 
certain obscure Valerius Antias, quoted 
by Aulus Gellius ; so true it is that no 
human reputation can escape calumny, 
«* Now, the reputation of the first 
Scipio,” says the ‘ guide, philospher, 
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and friend” of Pope, ‘was not so 
clear and uncontroverted in private as 
in public life, nor was he allowed to be 
a man of such severe virtue as he 
affected, and as that age required. 
Nevius was thought to mean him in 
some verses Gellius has preserved, and 
Valerius Antias made no scruple to 
assert, that far from restoring the fair 
Spaniard to her family, he debauched 
and kept her to himself.’ “. 

Before leaving Spain, Scipio com- 
mitted a great act of personal impru- 
dence for the public service. He 
wished to detach Syphax, King of the 
Masszesylians, on the coast of N ‘umidia, 
from the alliance of Carthage, and bind 
him to the Roman interest. For this 
purpose he sent his friend Lelius ona 
confidential mission, but Syphax was 
too wily to treat except with the prin- 
cipal. Scipio crossed over in a single 
@ alle *y from New Carths Age, and thus 
placed himself entirely in the power 
of a treacherous confederate. But he 
achieved his object, and returned with- 
out molestation. During this hazard. 
ous expedition he met and exchanged 
courtesies with his opponent, Asdrubal. 
By the law, any Roman _proconsul 
who quitted his command, became sub- 
ject to the penalty of death. When 
he returned to Rome, Fabius and his 
enemies arraigned bien for thus, as they 
said, endangering the province; but 
the purity of his. object obtained his 
acquittal. Patriotism was the motive, 
the conquest of Africa the result of his 
disobedience. Lord Nelson frequent- 
ly exhibited the same contempt for 
orders whenever duty seemed to him to 
When he left 
his post in the Mediterranean, and fol- 
lowed Villeneuve to the West Indies, 
he said, ‘I know they can hang me, 
and they may if they like, only let me 
get hold of the French fleet first!” On 
this action of Scipio, Livy observes— 
‘* Habita fides, ipsam plerumque fidem 
obligat.” The confidence we repose 
in another often obtains a return of 
confidence. 

On his arrival in his native country, 
the senate voted him a triumph, but 
he resigned the honour rather than 
violate or sanction an innovation on 


* We wonder whether it still exists in any French museum, or if it has disappeared in the 


turmoil and plunder of revolutions. 
t See on this subject 


, a very interesting number of “ The 


Tatler,” by Sir Richard Steele, 


where the story is told with peculiar grace and eloquence, 
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the law, which prescribed that none 
but a consul should be so distinguished. 
Soon after this he married milia, the 
daughter of Pauius /Emilius, who fell 
at Cannz—a noble lady, in — re- 
spect suitable to be his wife. She bore 
him a son, who appears to have lived 
and died without distinction, and a 
daughter, Cornelia, the far-famed mo- 
ther of the Gracchi. 
twenty-nine he was unanimously elect- 
ed consul. The law required forty- 
three, as the legitimum tempus. Every 
transaction of his life evinces the 
powerful influence he had obtained in 
the affections and esteem of his contem- 
poraries, at a period of existence when 
ordinary men were scarcely noticed. 

Scipio now dedicated every energy 
of his mind and body to one leading 
object :—the expulsion of Hannibal 
son Italy, and the liberation of his 
native land. This could not be ef- 
fected by close and immediate conflict. 
The Carthaginian held fast with an 
unflinching grasp, and was not to be 
driven away by foree. If he was un- 
able to take the city of Rome, the 
Romans were unable to drive him from 
their territory. The defeat and death 
of his brother Asdrubal on the Metau- 
sus, had dissipated his dreams of con- 


quest, but had —_ to Rome no 


hope that he would be conquered in 
turn. For sixteen years he had main- 
tained his ground without succours or 
supplies from home, holding the coun- 
try by military superiority, and the 
prestige of his name and fortune, 
which, like that of Napoleon, so many 
centuries after, was worth many thou- 
sand men on a pitched field of battle. 
Scipio saw that the prospect of final 
success lay in a war of reprisal, in 

carrying hostilities into the enemy’s 
country, and that if Hannibal was to 
be beaten at all, he was to be beaten 
in Africa rather than in Italy. He 
loudly advocated these bold measures 
in the senate ; and, in spite of the urgent 
opposition of the aged Fabius, and 
other influential opponents, his advice 
was finally adopted, and he embarked 
for Carthage with a chosen army, and 
the dignity of consul.* His success in 
Africa was as rapid and decisive as it 
had been in Spain. He dispersed the 
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armies of Syphax and Asdrubal, sur- 
prised and burnt the camp of the latter 
in a night attack, and, with very little 
loss, destroyed 40,000 of the enemy. 
His sweeping progress struck such ter- 
ror into the Carth: iginian government, 
that Hannibal was pere mptorily sum- 
moned from Italy, to encounter and 
repel the dangerous foe who was al- 
ready thundering at the gates of their 
‘apital. He obeyed the summons, 
gnashed his teeth in an agony of de- 
spair, and wept, when too ‘late, to 
think that he had lost the golden op- 
portunity of his life, by not marching 
to Rome immediately on the panic of 
Canne. Two of the greatest generals 
the world had ever seen were now 
fairly pitted against each other, in a 
campaign, the issue of which would 
entirely change the destinies of civilised 
man. Each * felt the momentous re- 
sponsibility which rested on his indivi- 
dual exertions, and each de termined 
that nothing should be wanting in the 
hour of trial. Hannibal looked mis- 
trustfully on the result. He felt that 
the tide of his career was beginning to 
ebb, and he determined to try the effect 
of negotiation. He de manded a parley, 
which was granted. The two renowned 
leaders met in friendly confidence, each 
attended by a select escort. Hannibal 
proposed terms of treaty, which Scipio 
rejected peremptorily, and procenses 
to dictate as a conqueror, confident in 
his strength and his presiding star. 
The interview ended in nothing; the 
attempt at compromise proved futile ; 
and both armies prepared for battle on 
the following day. The particulars of 
this famous conference have been mi- 
nutely preserved, with the speeches of 
both commanders, every sentence of 
which is as familiar to us as household 
words. Scipio at this time was only 
three-and-thirty ; in the early prime of 
life, radiant in manly beauty, graceful 
in deportment, and eloquent in speech; 
gifted with all the external attributes 
which captivate and impose—a blended 
embodiment of Apollo and Antinous. 
Sir Thomas North, in his quaint trans- 
lation, says of him, at this period of 
his life, **he had not only a noble car- 
riage, being endowed with so many 
singular virtues, but he was also a 


* Sir W. Raleigh says (‘‘ Hist. of the World”) that Fabius was an old gentleman of 


envious temperament, jealous of the great actions of others in general, 


Scipio in particular. 
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goodly gentleman, and very comely of 
person, and had besides a pleasant 
countenance, with long, flowing hair ; 
all which things together were a great 
means to win him the love and good- 
will of every man. Moreover, even 
in his gestures and behaviour there was 
a princely grace.” Hannibal, on the 
other hand, possessed but few outward 
advantages. ‘Tall and robust, but in- 
elegant in figure, he had passed his 
forty-fifth year. Bronzed and cicatrized 
by the exposure and wounds of long 
service and many combats ; while the 
loss of aneye gavea sinisterand sternex- 
pression to a countenance not naturally 
attractive or engaging.* As they reined 
up their horses, and sat opposite to 
each other, or dismounted and stood 
face to face, the officers in attendance, 
on either side, held their breath for 
awe, with looks rivetted in silent ob- 
servation of the two exalted mortals in 
whose hands the fortunes of many na- 
tions appeared at that moment to be 
placed. The escort halted, while the 
generals advanced alone, a 
only by their interpreters. We ce: 
almost fanc y the thoughts and fee aes 
of Scipio as he gazed for the first time 
on the redoubted Carthaginian, who 
for so many years had threatened the 
independence of Rome: and the pre- 
sentiment which might have crossed 
the mind of Hannibal, that he was in 
presence of his destined conqueror, 
the man selected, on the f ollowing d: ay, 
to pull down his pyramid o f glory, and 
to tell him, as Harry of f Monmouth 
proclaims to Hots pur— 

“* All the budding honours on thy crest, 

L'li crop, to make a garland for my head.” 

Tn truth, the dawn of Zama was a 
soul-stirring epoch in time’s register, 
and the sun which went down on that 
memorable field, never, before or since, 
has set on a scene of deeper interest 
and more important consequences. 
Polybius thus describes the opening of 
the mighty conflict :—** With the ear- 
liest dawn, both armies left their camps, 
and were drawn up in order of battle. 
The Carthaginians fought for safety 
and ae preservation of Afric a; the 
Romans, to obtain the empire of the 
world. Never were more warlike na- 
tions or more skilful chieftains op- 
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posed to each other, and never did 
Fortune promise a nobler prize to the 
combatants. It was not simply the 
conquest of Africa or of Europe 
which hung in the balance. The victor 
would dictate laws to the universe, as 
the sequel very shortly proved.” Both 
leaders addressed their armies, as was 
the custom of ancient times, in an ap- 
propriate harangue. These set speeches 
are probably always composed by the 
historian, but we have no evidence 
to prove they were not spoken, 
Something was said, which has been 
amplified for effect. They resemble 
orations in the House of Commons, of 
which notes are taken by short-hand 
writers, and the details are polished 
up by the compilers. Dr. Johnson for 
several years did the parliamentary 
debates which obtained so much credit 
for Cave’s Magazine, but he never sat 
in the gallery of the house but once in 
his life. Long after, at a dinner party 
at Mr. Foote’s, a celebrated speech by 
Lord Chatham happened to be men- 
tioned with warm admiration. ‘I 
wrote that speech,” said he, ‘on that 
night, in a garret in Exeter-street.” 
The whole company stared with asto- 
nishment, being for the first time in- 
itiated into a mystery, of which, until 
then, they were ‘profoundly ignorant.f 

Hi: annibal promised to his soldiers the 
plunder of the Roman camp, and de- 
clared that the gods were on their side. 
Scipio hinted at the rich spoils of Car- 
thage, and announced the especial 
favour of Heaven. Each affirmed that 
his cause was righteous, the other, un- 
holy; and each, perhaps, believed that 
he was right. Strange infatuation of 
blinded humanity. So in modern 
times, under very diflerent forms of 
faith, Ze Deum is often sung, with 
loud thanksgiving, and all the fervour 
of devotion, both by the oppressor and 
the oppressed, the inv: der and the in- 
vaded. War, even in self-defence, is 
asad alternative—a harrowing neces- 
sity: but a war of aggression is an 
awful crime. “Le merveilleux de cette 
entreprise infernale,” says Voltaire, 
* c'est que chi aque chef des meurtriers 
fait bénir ses drapeaux; et invoque 
Dieu solennellement avant d’aller ex- 
terminer son prochain.” The strangest 





* See Livy, lib. xxx. ¢. 50, 31. 
rhe anecdote rests on the authority of 
Dr, Johnson,”) who says he was present. 


Murphy (‘Essay on the Lift 
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part of this diabolical trade is, that 
every leader of licensed cut-throats 
blesses his banners, and invokes the aid 
of the Deity, before he sets to work to 
exterminate his fellow-creature.—The 
argument is more orthodox than the 
character of the arguer. Scipio was 
naturally of a superstitious turn, and 
observant of religious rites. He be- 
lieved in omens, dreams, and waking 
revelations. He always entered a 
temples alone, and encouraged the ides 

that he was of divine origin, so hat 
men might think he held secret inter- 
course with the gods, who revealed to 
him important secrets. Previous to 
the attack of New Carthage in Spain, 
he told his soldiers, to encourage them, 
that Neptune had appeared to him in 
the night, and told him to go on, and 
fear nothing, for that he should cer- 
tainly win the city. Lycurgus, Numa, 
Epaminond: is, and Sertorius, in the 
sane manner, mixed up policy with 


devotion, and propagated the belief 


that they received divine communica- 
tions. Cicero says that Scipio enter- 
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tained a distinct notion of a supreme 
intelligence which governed the world. 
In allusion to this, he adds (* De Na- 
tura Deorum,”) ‘ Nemo vir magnus 
sine aliqué afflata divind unquam Suit.” 
There never was an exalted mind 
without an inspiration of divinity. 
The annexed plan i is from Folard, 
following the description of Polybius, 
but with sach alterations and additions, 
ais appear necessary to illustrate the 
leading features of the battle, and to 
render. the movements on both sides 
distinctly intelligible.* The French 
commentator gives but one diagram, 
which only shows the dispositions of 
the two armies before engaging, and is 
insufficient for the purpose of minute 
explanation. A general idea, with the 
result, is enovgh for history, but of 
little use to the studious tactician. 
There is also an earlier plan of the 
battle of Zama, than that of Folard, 
in a scarce tract by Prince Louis Wil- 
liam of Nassau, entitled ** Annibal et 
Scipion, ou les Grands Capitaines.” 


AND SCIPIO, FOUGHT B.¢. 202. 


ORDER OF BATTLE ON BOTH SIDES BEFORE TRE ACTION COMMENCED. 
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Carthaginian Infantry in three lines. 


Carthaginian Cavalry. 


Numidian Horse, in alliance with Carthage. 
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The third line, C, more than a stadium, or nearly three 
hundred yards distant from the second, B. 


Line of elephants, exceeding eighty in number. 
Numidian Horse, in alliance with Rome, under Massinissa, 


Roman Cavalry, under C, Lelius. 


Koman Legions drawn up in detached columns, with regular intervals, 


3. Triarii, 
Intervals between the columns, 


1, Hastarii. 2. Principes 


Velites, or light armed troops appointed to receive the first attack of the Elephants, to gall them 
with javelins and arrows, and drive them through the intervals M M, to the rear of the Roman 


army, without penetrating the columns, 


* The other plans introduced in this essay are entirely original. 
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The field of battle was a vast level 
plain, offering no advantage of ground 
on either side; without support for the 
wings, and totally destitute of salient 
points, through a skilful occupation of 
which a position might be strength- 
ened. The army of Hannibal amounted 
to 50,000 men; that of Scipio to 
22,000—a disparity of numbers which 
seemed to leave scarcely a hope to the 
Romans, supposing the bre avery of the 
contending forces, and the abilities of 
their le ade rs, to have been equally ba- 
lanced. The elephants were another 


formidable obstacle; but the cavalry of 


Scipio was something superior both in 
number and quality to that of his an- 
tagonist. With such preponderating 
advantages, confident in his own ta- 
lents, and fighting on his own soil, we 

naturally as sk ourselves, why did not 
Hannibal win at Zama, as he had al- 
ways won before? And why did Na- 
poleon, under similar circumstances, 
fail at Waterloo, with so many chances 
in his favour? We cannot answer 
these questions, except by adopting 
the opinion of Polybius, that if a great 
general is conquered, he may well be 
excused, as fortune sometimes counter- 
acts the designs of the valiant and 
skilful, and in confor mity to the pro- 
verb, ‘A brave man by a braver is 
subdued.”* 

On casting an eye over the plan, the 
first thing that strikes us as extra- 
ordinary, is, that Hannibal should 
have comparatively neutralised his su- 
perior numbers, by forming on a triple 
line, instead of extending his front, 
and at once bringing his reserve to 
bear on the flanks of the Roman army. 
Had he done this, Scipio must have 
weakened his own alignment, by a cor- 
responding extension, which he could 
not afford, without entirely disorganis- 


ing his formation. Hannibal’s first 
line consisted entirely of hired auxilia- 
Ea Ee 


Am fA 


On perceiving the line of elephants 
in front of Hannibal’s army, the Ro- 
man general at once felt the necessity 


Hastarii (1) 


Principes (2) 


Triarii (3) 
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of altering his formation. 
lected the error of Regulus at Tunis, 
who closed up his intervals, thinking 
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ries—Ligurians, Gauls, Moors, and 
levies from the Balearic Islands. The 
second was composed of native Afri- 
cans, and subjects of Carthage. The 
third, at the head of which he placed 
himself, presented the veteran army 
of Italy, confident in their own prow- 
ess, and the invincibility of their com- 
mander, With this formidable reserve, 
he expected to restore the battle if in 
danger, or to turn success into a decisive 
conquest. He kept it back, as Napo- 
Jeon often did his Imperial Guard, to 
be launched forth at the critical mo- 
ment. Both at Zama and Waterloo, 
this manceuvre signally failed. If Han- 
nibal had thrown his third line into 
the fight, on both flanks, at an early 
period, he might have turned the tide 
at once. If Napoleon, at the close of 
Borodino, had yielded to the urgent 
entreaties of Ney and Murat, when 
they had taken the great redoubt in 
the Russian centre, and had allowed 
the Guard to charge, the defeat might 
have been converted into a rout. But 
to the arguments of his fiery lieute- 
nants, he replied, ‘* And if there is 
another battle to-morrow, where shall 
I find an army?” Had he finished, 
as they entreated, that night, there 
would have been no enemy left to fight 
a battle on the morrow. 

When Scipio marched from his 

camp, and took up his ground in pre- 
sence of the enemy, his army was 
formed after the usual manner of Ro- 
man tactics. His cavalry on the wings, 
his infantry in compact bodies, alter. 
nated, as were the British hollow 
squares at Waterloo. The Hastarii 
stood in the front(1); the Principes 
in the centre(2); the Triarii in the 
rear(3). ‘The second line occupied 
the spaces between the battalions of 
the first ; the third, in a similar man- 
ner, those between the battalions of 
the second. 


= = a 
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to check the weight of these animals 
by concentrating the weight of his in- 
fantry—a most erroneous calculation, 
which led to his ruin. Scipio, by a 
rapid and simple move of his second 
line (2. Principes) to the left, exe- 
cuted in a moment, threw his whole 
army into parallel columns, with dis- 
tinct intervals, through which he in- 


Hastarii (1) 


Principes(2) & id Recess i 
Triarti (3) FA 


Reader, look back again on the first 
plan, and you will now perceive the 
advantage Scipio had thus gained, be- 
fore the battle commenced. The 
highest strokes of genius are generally 
the least complicated. His army is 
evidently more compact, held better in 
hand, more concentrated, and readier 
for quick, effective evolution, either in 
attack or defence, than that of Hanni- 
bal. Folard remarks with justice— 
** These two orders of battle are unique, 


and very extraordinary. That of 


Scipio pre-eminently calls for the admi- 
ration and deep study of all tacticians. 
There is nothing in ancient military 
history superior to this, as regards the 
management of infantry.” We are, 
perhaps, inclined to except the oblique 
order invented by Epaminondas, which 
may be considered a flight even beyond 
the compass of the illustrious Roman. 
Although Scipio gained the battle with 
inferior forees, we presume, by superior 
skill, all historians (except Folard) 
bestow the warmest praises on the 
dispositions of Hannibal, and say his 
genius never shone more brightly than 
on that, his last and only unfortunate 
field. Polybius and Livy are enthu- 
siastic in their encomiums. Saint 
Evremond says, ‘on that day Hanni- 
bal surpassed himself; and Montes- 
quieu declares that he was only sub- 
dued, “ because fortune seemed to de- 
light in confounding his ability, his 
experience, and his exhaustless re- 
sources.” We are also told that he 
was warmly eulogised by his rival and 
conqueror. There is nothing strange 
in this. Scipio was not likely to 
undervalue the great action of his life 
by detracting from the merits of the 
man he had beaten. The praises of 
the victor enhance his own personal 
glory, while they diminish the shame 


tended the elephants to be driven 
by his light-armed troops, without 
shaking his order of battle, or inflict- 
ing injury on any but themselves. 
This manceuvre was probably not per- 
ceived, and certainly not understood, 
by his adversary, until too late to pro- 
vide a remedy. 


and vexation of the vanquished, That 
Hannibal gave full credit to the mili- 
tary genius of Scipio, is evident from 
a conversation recorded to have taken 
place between them, many years later, 
at the court of Prusias, King of Bithy- 
nia, in which he declared that he 
considered himself the third general 
the world had ever produced, naming, 
in the first place, Alexander the Great, 
and in the second, Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus. ‘ And if you had beaten me 
at Zama?” inquired Scipio. ‘In 
that case,” replied Hannibal, “I 
should have ranked myself above the 
conqueror of Darius, and the ally of 
the Tarentines.” The same point of 
parallel in reciprocal opinion does not 
hold good with the two great warriors 
of our own days. Napoleon never 
cordially admitted the extent of Wel- 
lington’s capacity ; neither was Wel- 
lington particularly struck with the 
genius of the French Emperor, on the 
only field where he personally en- 
countered him. In a private letter to 
one of his old companions in arms, 
which has found its way into the pub- 
lic papers, he says :—‘** There was no- 
thing new in the battle. The French 
came on in the old way, and we beat 
them off in the old way.” Subsequent 
annotators sometimes discover great 
strokes of genius, in battles and other 
prominent events, which are not per- 
ceptible to the parties engaged at the 
time. Everything being ready on both 
sides, Hannibal commenced the battle 
by ordering the elephants to advance 
against the Roman infantry. They 
were received by the light-armed 
troops stationed in front, so galled 
with missiles, and so terrified by shouts 
and the sound of the trumpets, that 
they soon became unmanageable, and 
were driven through the intervals be- 
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tween the columns far to the rear. 
Some ran back on their own lines, 
which they disordered, while others 
escaping towards the right flank, were 
driven off by the Roman cavalry with 
darts, and wandered entirely from the 
field of battle. During this confusion, 
Lelius and Massinissa on both flanks 
charged furiously the opposing cavalry 
of the enemy, and routed them with 
little difficulty. Contrary to his usual 
yractice, Hannibal does not appear to 
oe placed much dependence on his 
horse. The Roman commanders 
dashed after the flying foe in reckless 
pursuit, chasing them ‘far be yond the 
field of action—a mistake which has 
proved fatal on many occasions. Prince 
ae, by this ras sh impetuosity, lost 
Marston Moor and Nase sby, and almost 
every battle in which he led the cavalr y 
of King Charles. Experience pro- 
duced no cure, and he persisted in his 
madness until he had ruined his cause. 
It will appear presently that Lelius 
and Massinissa atoned for their error 
by returning at a critical moment, and 
deciding the day, the result of which 
they had seriously endangered. They 
should have sent a few squadrons after 
the fugitives, and have fallen with their 
full weight on the flanks of Hannibal's 
army, which were left entirely un- 


covered and defenceless by the flight of 


his cavalry. In the meantime, the 
infantry on both sides came into close 
action, and fought with the most deter- 
mined obstinacy and balanced fortune. 


At length the Romans prevailed. 
Hannibal's first line, composed of 


mercenaries, gave way, and ran back on 
the second, endeavouring to force a 
passage through them. The second 
line, all Carthaginians, resisted with 
bravery and steady discipline ; but 


being equally attacked by friends 
and foes, they were finally broken 
and cut to pieces. The third line, 


instead of coming to their support, 
presented their spears, to force them 
back into the combat, where they pe- 
rished, or to compel them to see ‘k for 
safety by flying off at the wings. 
Dumouriez adopted a measure very like 
this at Jemappes, in the early revolu- 
tionary war. He was well versed in an- 
cient history, and appears to have re- 
membered the incidents of Zama. When 
he determined to attack the Austrian 
intrenchments, he placed the *carmag- 
nples” and raw levies, in the front, with 
his veterans in the rear. The gallant 
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and devoted enfans de la patrie cowered 
under the tremendous fire which cooled 
their enthusiasm, and drove them back 
upon their comrades, who received 
them with another volley and levelled 
bayonets. There was no escape, and 
the slaughter was immense, When 
they were nearly all killed, and the 
Austrian fire slackened from exhaus- 
tion, the reserve charged over the 
masses of slain, and carried the posi- 
tion. The French were victorious, 
but their loss trebled that of their op- 
ponents. A general who cares not for 
the lives of his men pushes aside many 
difficulties. 

When Hannibal's first and second 
lines were thus overthrown, there en- 
sued a momentary pause in the con- 
flict. The dead lay in slaughtered 
heaps in the centre of the field, and 
the tew who escaped were incapable of 
rallying or of rendering further service. 
The Romans lost many valiant soldiers, 
and were compelled to fight desperately 
before they achieved this great advan- 
tage. During these events Hannibal 
stirred not from his ground, but re- 
mained immovable, with his ‘third line 
in reserve—his veterans of the Italian 
campaigns. It appears quite unac- 
countable that he made no movement 
to check the progress of the Romans, 
or to relieve his own lines before they 
were irretrievably broken. What pre- 
vented him, on an open, level plain, 
from dividing his formidable reserve 
into two bodies, wheeling rapidly down 
on the right and left, and enveloping 
the army of Scipio on both flanks ? 
Scipio throughout the day dreaded 
some such movement, and watched this 
third line of Hannibal with intense 
anxiety. He felt convinced that wily 
general intended a decisive stroke weith 
this, his chosen band, and wondered 
when, where, and how it could fall. 
But Hannibal had evidently deter- 
mined not to risk his reserve until the 
last moment, and calculated on win- 
ning with that alone, even if the rest 
of his army sustained a reverse. Did 
the great Carthaginian for once com- 
mit a fatal error, or did his genius de- 
sert him, when he wanted it as he never 
wanted it before? He must have per- 
ceived the overthrow of his cavalry 
at the commencement, and the head- 
long pursuit of the Romans, which was 
a point in his favour. But sooner or 
later they would return, and it became 
doubly imperative to decide the battle, 
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if possible, before they could operate 
on his flanks and rear. Folard con- 
demns Hannibal in unqualified terms, 
says he lost opportunities which would 
have invited ‘a blind man to strike,’ 
and that even a general of mediocrity 
would have made better dispositions. 
These are bold opinions, delivered after 
the event, and at a distance of time 
which renders it difficult to form a cor- 
rect judgment; but something certainly 
was deficient on the part of Hannib: il 
on that great day, although he was one 
of the most consummate captains the 
world has ever seen in any age, or in 
any practice of military science. 

Tt has been argued, that if the re- 
sources of Hannibal’s mind had been as 
readily employed in the emergency 
we are considering, as on former ocea- 
sions, he wight have retrieved the mis- 
fortune of his first line by a sudden 
change of position, and by using all 
his remaining forces at once in a con- 
centric movement. He could have 
wheeled back his second line in small 
platoons or sections, leaving ample 
space for the fugitives from the first 
line to pass through, without compro- 


mising them. An operation exactly 
similar to this was executed by the 
forty-eighth regiment, when advancing 
in line at Talavera, and the Guards 
and German Legion came back upon 
them in a confuse od mass, as referred to 
in the first number of this series. Or 
he might have entirely thrown back 
his se cond line in two distinet bodies, 
on the right and left flank, opening 
from the centre. There was time to 
do this, as the resistance of the first 
line was long and obstinate, and they 
gave way slowly and sullenly. He 
thus might have fallen on the flanks 
and rear “of the victorious Romans with 
his second line; while with his third 
line he attacked them in front, before 
they could recover their steady order, 
and re-form their ranks, inevitably 
broken and disordered in the ardour of 
following up their success. There was 
an open plain to maneuvre in, with no 
natural impediments. The following 
diagram shows the exact nature of 
these operations, as suggested by Fo. 
lard, and which, according to the in- 
genious chevalier, must have been suc- 
cessful, on every sound principle :— 


MOVEMENT BY WHICH FOLARD SUPPOSES HANNIBAL MIGHT HAVE WON THE BATTLE 
OF ZAMA, AFTER THE OVERTHROW OF HIS FIRST LINE. 





becrvecsseecsernne 





prrvsresseemenewemny porcencncweccernn ey pomeeeeanssacwsees: 


A. First line of the Carthaginian army, destroyed by the Romans. 


B. Second line, thrown back from t} 
C. Third line, coming on to the attack. 





tre on both flanks of the advancing Romans. 


L, Roman army advancing to attack the second line of Carthaginians, after defeating the first. 


The military reader must form his 
own judgment as to whether this was 
practicable, and with what result it 
would have been attended. Folard 
was an enthusiast in the study of tac- 
tics, and all enthusiasts jump eagerly 
at the conclusions they desire. He is 
clever and well-versed in his subject, 
but not infallible. This much is cer- 
tain, that the Carthaginian general did 
not swerve from his original plan of 
battle because his first line was routed. 


Hlis second, although numbering good 
soldiers, natives of the land, and fight- 
ing at home, was composed of men not 
accustomed to him as their commander, 
and might have been unable to exe- 
cute rs upid evolutions in presence of a 
victorious enemy, had they been called 
upon suddenly to do what they were 
incapable of ‘comprehending, and had 
never before practised. Hannibal did 
not think that they could thus win the 
day for him; he mistrusted the ex- 
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periment, or what is much more pro- 
bable, he never thought of it at all. 
But why did it not occur to hin? 
some cavilling objectors may demand. 
If he was suc sh a master of his business 
as history has represented, why did not 
every possible expedient present itself 
at the critical moment? Simply, be- 
cause he was only Hannibal, and not a 
fabulous deity—a veritable man, and 
not a creation of romance. 

Valerius Maximus records, amongst 
the memorable s sayings of Scipio, that, 
in the affairs of war, it was-highly dis- 
graceful in a commander- in-chief to 
plead, as an excuse for an error or 
omission, ‘* non putabam”—* I never 
thought of that.”” ** All matters to be 
decided by the sword,” said he, ‘* even 
to the most tr ifling continge CY, ss 
be seen and calculated beforehand.” 
good axiom, and true—only that it i is 
impossible of application. 

The first part of Zama was over, 
and Scipio found himself triumphant 
on the ground occupied in the early 
morning by two lines of formidable 
enemies. He had yet another and 
more desperate conflict before him, ere 
the field could be completely his own. 
The veteran reserve of Hannibal had 
made no movement on his flanks, 
which he anticipated with doubt and 
anxiety from the moment of en- 
gaging. He had thrown his whole 
force into his first attack, and had no 
support in case of a disaster. But 
there stood the imposing masses of his 
antagonist, frowning in his front, fresh 
and ready to charge, while his own le- 
gions were thinned, disordered, and 
breathless with exertion. The dead 
and dying, too, lay around in encum- 
bering heaps. Every moment that 
Hannibal delayed his final close was 
worth its we ight i in gold to the Roman 
general. Time was as momentous to 
him, as it afterwards proved to the 
Dukeof Wellington at Waterloo, when, 
with watch in hand, he marked how 
the hours slipped away, and the onset 
of Napoleon was still “del: ryed. Why 
did not Napoleon attack “the British 
position at daylight, and why delay till 
noon, when the intervening time was 
life and death to him? He answered 
the question himself. His columns 
were not in hand, neither were his 
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combinationscomplete. But Hannibal 
had nothing to wait for. Why, then, 
did he suffer Scipio to recover breath, 
reform his line, and disentangle him. 
self from all obstacles? We cannot 
summon his shade into court to give 
direct evidence in his own case, and 
must rest satisfied with a conjecture. 
Scipio was as rapid as possible in his 
preparations. He ordered the light- 
armed troops (velites) to carry “the 
wounded men to the rear, and to clear 
the ground of the slaughtered, as well 
as they could. He summoned back 
the Hastarii from pursuit, formed them 
now in contiguous battalions, there 
being no longe xr elephants to require 
intervals; closed up the Principes and 
Triarii, diminishing the depth, while 
he increased the compact order of his 
entire line, and was very soon ready to 
try fresh conclusions with the consider- 
ate foe, who seemed determined to take 
no undue advantage. Polybius details, 
with the exact perspicuity of a soldier, 
all these arrangements, so important to 
Scipio, and which he was permitted to 
carry into effect. 

‘Lhe pause terminated, and the bat- 
tle recommenced. ‘* As,” says the 
Greek historian, ‘* the numbers, the 
resolution, and the arms on _ both 
sides were equal,* and all fought with 
an obstinacy which showed a “determi- 
nation to die on the spot, rather than 
give way, for a long time no advan- 
tt ige Was gi ruined by either, until Lelius 
and Massinissa rejoined their main 
body at a most critical moment. See- 
ing how aflairs stood, they charged fu- 
riously on the rear of Hi: nnibal, and 
put to the sword the greater portion of 
his phalanxes. Further resistance was 
impossible, and very few escape d, inan 
open place, with cavalry in close pur- 
suit.” The next ple in shows the posi- 
tion of the two armies when the timely 
return of the Roman horse decided a 
contest which, without their interfe- 
rence, might even then have ended dif- 
ferently. Leelius and Massinissa re- 
trieved their early imprudence by a 
brilliant — exactly when it told 
with full effect They deserved little 
credit for generals ship, as they ought 
not to have left the field, and their 
return at ther ight time was accidental. 
But here, as in other cases, the effect 


* This passage settles the question as to the great superiority of numbers on the side of 


Hannibal at the commencement, 


a fact not directly stated either by Polybius or Livy. 


The 


numbers were equalised by the destruction of Hannibal's two first lines. 
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proved decisive, however the merit of 
theoriginating cause might be disputed. 
‘The advance of the fourth division un- 
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questionably saved Albuera, but there 
has been hot controversy as to who gave 
the order, or assumed the responsibility. 


FINAL CONFLICT AT ZAMA, 
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Cc. Hannibal's third line, composed of the veterans of his Italian army, 

A. B. Hannibal’s first and second lines, entirely dispersed and destroyed by the Romans. 

D. Carthaginian cavalry routed by the attack of C, Lelius, 

E. Numidian horse in alliance with Carthage, routed by the attack of Massinissa, 

we Line of elephants dispersed and driven off on the Janks, or through the intervals between the Roman 
columns, to the rear, and rendered entirely useless, 

L. L, First position and order of the Roman army, in separate columns, with intervals. 

M. Second position of the Roman army before the last attack, in closer order, The intervals closed, and the 
depth of the columns reduced by moving up the Principes and Triarii. 

K. First position of the Roman cavalry under C. Lelius, preparing to charge. 

G. ‘First position of the Numidian horse under Massinissa in alliance with Rome, preparing to charge. 

N.  Romnian cavalry under C. Lelius returning from the rout of the Carthaginian cavalry, and falling on the 
right flank and rear of Hannibal’s third line of infantry. 

0. Numidian horse under Massinissa, returning from the pursuit, and falling on the left flank and rear of 


Hannibal's third line of infantry. 


All was now over. Scipio had beaten 
the hitherto invincible Carthaginian, 
and the Romans were masters of the 
world. Zama, like Waterloo, ended 
in a total dispersion, a general “ sauve 
qui peut.” There was no attempt to 
rally, no effort at any further resist- 
ance. The game was thoroughly played 
out, andended. In both cases, the war 
was finished by one decisive blow. 
Hannibal escaped to Adrumetum with 
a few personal attendants, from whence 
he informed the Senate of the total ruin 
of their affairs, and counselled them to 
make the best terms they could with 
the victor. Napoleon returned to 
Paris, to resign his imperial diadem, 
and to die an exile on the lonely rock 
of St. Helena. At Zama, the Romans 
lost scarcely 2,000 men. Of the Car- 
thaginians, 20,000 perished on the 
field, and an equal number were made 
srisoners, The aggregate loss of the 
French at Waterloo may be estimated 





by similar figures at about 40,000 in 
ail; but the victorious English suf- 
fer ed in a much more severe proportion 
than did the Romans in the earlier bat- 
tle. The list of killed and wounded 
amounted to nearly one-half of their 
entire force. According to the returns, 
the British contingentreckoned,inround 
numbers, 27 7,000. men, of which more 
than 13,000 were in the list of casual- 
ties. ‘There was yet another point of 
similarity be tween Zama and Water- 
loo, beyond the renown of the com- 
manders—the stake for which they 
played, the enormous result, and the 

victory achieved in either case by the 
smaller army. The Roman chief adopt- 
ed an unusual formation to neutralise 
the attack of the elephants. ‘The Bri- 
tish general did the same to check the 
overwhelming cavalry of his antagonist. 
Both experiments were attended with 
uniform success. The elephants were 
driven through the intervals without 
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disordering the legions, and the cuiras- 
siers recoiled from their vain attempts 
to penetrate the English squares, as the 
foam of the ocean is dashed back again, 
broken and scattered, against a barrier 
wall. 

In the great battles of antiquity, the 
loss of men in actual conflict was more 
unequal than it has becoine since the 
invention of gunpowder. Defeat was 
generally attended by the utter anni- 
hil: ition of the v: inquishe 1 side, while 
the victors suffered so little, even in 
the most obstinate engagements, that 
the disparity seems incredible. ‘This 
may be accounted for, in great mea- 
sure, from the difference of arms, the 
closer nature of ancient fighting, the 
opposite style of tactics, and the ab- 
sence of reserves or batteries to cover a 
retreat. When victory declared itself, 
a pell-mell rout of the beaten army 
was the inevitable consequence. In 
recent warfare losses are more evenly 
balanced, although final results may be 
as decisive as ever. In some modern 
battles, the conquerors have suffered 
even more than the defeated. Mal- 
plaquet, Jemappes, Arcola, and Bo- 
rodino, may be instanced as memora- 
ble e xamples. The modern system of 
military science affords op portunities of 
checking the headlong advance of a pur- 
suing enemy, with which the ancients 
were totally uns vequainted. There is 
more perfect generals ship i in repairing a 
disaster than in improving a success. 
Sertorius and Turenne were eminent 
for this quality. Frederic the Great 
was doubly dangerous after a defeat. 
He wheeled round sudde nly with a 
counterstroke when it was least ex- 
pected. Soult came on again and again, 
after reiterated failures, with the per- 
tinacity of a bull-dog. Napoleon was 
most to be dreaded when completely vic- 
torious ; he followed up more ri apidly 
than he recovered. If beaten, it was over 
with him forthe moment. He ran back to 
his lair to get ready for another spring, 
but he paused first to recover breath 
and strength. The Duke of Welling- 
ton never lost a battle, and had no re- 
verses to retrieve. He always held the 
winning card in his hand, and he knew 
exactly how to play it. But his ready 
genius was often called upon, and ever 
prepared to counteract the many errors 
of his op ponents, and to stem the poli- 
tical combinations which threatened to 
overwhelm sated and which sr from 
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causes far beyond the scope of his own 
operations. The army with which 
Se ipio conquered at Zama consisted 
of experienced troops, who had been 
trained under his own eye and leader- 
ship in the Spanish campaigns. So, in 
part, did that of Wellington at Wa- 
terloo; but many of his best battalions 
were absent in Canada, and on the ill- 
fated expedition against New Orleans 
Each of these two great generals pos- 
sessed, in a rare degree, the faculty of 
inspiring confidence in their followers. 
Led by them, all expected victory as a 
natural conse quence. They trusted in 
the valour of their men, who, in turn, re- 
lied implicitly on the genius and prevail- 
ing fortune of their commanders. A sol- 
dier’s mind is generally of simple con- 
struction ; he is a being exclusively 
** sui_generis,”’ to be judged by rules 
made for himself and bis brotherhood. 
The stamp of his profession is on all his 
faculties, intellectual as well as physi- 
cal. He knows little of politics, less of 
scholastic philosophy, and nothing at 
all of mets wphy sical subtleties. His lead- 
ing points of faith are, to obey orders 
and believe in their infallibility ; ; but 
he is a little given to fatalism and su- 
perstition. Nothing is so uncongenial 
to him as a conviction that his officer i is 
unlucky. He would rather he was 
stupid ; he can pardon a mistake, but 
he has no sympathy for misfortune. 
Convince him that his commander has 
an evil destiny—a frowning star, and 
he ceases from that moment to be half 
himself. He finds fault with every- 
thing, prognosticates perpetual failure, 
becomes a croaker, a wet blanket, a 
double drag-chain, and the sooner he 
is killed off the better. He may follow 
in despair, but he will never lead from 
emulation. It is the fashion with 
many to stigmatise a soldier as a mere 
machineman inert mass—of no value 
until set in motion by a superior 
agency. We can discover neither sin 
nor re pros ach in this, A plis able ma- 
chine will always command its price— 
a soldier, well dis sciplined, is as ductile 
as gold, and of as costly material. In 
his partic ‘ular avocations, the qualities 
of the body require more attention than 
the higher development of the mind. 
Amongst other punishments, the Ro- 
mans used to bleed soldiers who had 
committed any fault.* Their reason 
appears to have been, that, as personal 
me? was the most desirable attri- 
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bute of the soldier, to weaken was to 
degrade him. Marlborough’s men re- 
conciled themselves to any difficulty, 
howeyer hopeless it appeared, by say- 
ing, ‘*That is no business of ours; 
Corporal John will carry us through, 
somehow or other.” And, somehow or 
other, Corporal John never failed them. 
Scipio was wont to say, there was no- 
thing he could command his army to do 
they were not prep: ared to execute 
on the instant. When halting at Sy- 
racuse, on his passage from “Italy to 
Africa, he observed—* Look at those 
_— hundred men, and that tower 
ar them—every one of them, were I 
to give the order, would go up to the 
top of it and throw himself down 
headlong.”* When the war in the 
south of ¥ rance was concluded, in 1814, 
the Duke said of his Peninsular army, 
*‘ At that time they would have gone 
anywhere with me, and I could have 
done anything with them.” 
The terms of peace which Scipio dic- 
tated to the Carthaginians, after his 
great victory, were harsh and humiliat- 
ing to such a degree, that they almost 
amounted to the extinction of the rival 
republicasan independent power. They 
resigned all their ships, in which their 
virtual strength consisted, and merely 
postponed the next Punic war until it 
pleased the Romans to create a pretext 
tor the renewal of hostilities. Still the 
detractors of the Roman general—and 
they were neither few nor powerless— 
were not satisfied; they were angry 
that any terms had been accorded short 
of unconditional submission. They 
said, ‘*the conquered enemy lay en- 
tirely at his mercy, and he should have 
brought home the _ Spoils of Carthage 
instead ofa treaty.” They accused him 


of concluding the war hastily, and of 


patching up a peace, lest he should be 
superseded and robbed of his laurels 
by the arrival of his successor in oflice, 
the consul elect, Claudius—an empty 
charge, disproved by internal evidence, 
and equally at variance with his gene- 
ral character and subsequent conduc k, 


Even Cato the Censor, always one of 


his bitterest enemies, many years after 
the influence of Scipio had declined, 
rendered justice to him on this point. 
He said inthe senate, when Scipio was 
impeached on another groundless 
charge, that, in granting terms to Car- 
thage after the defes it at Zama, he was 
actuated by noble and patriotic mo- 





* Valerius Maximus. 


tives: a desire to maintain the emu- 
lation of national courage and national 
virtue—to teach the Romans, in the 
hour of their greatest triumph, a prin- 
ciple of mo )deration, worthy of the peo- 
plewho : ispired to lead the other nations 
of the world. 

The return of Scipio to Rome he- 
ralded in a season of universal jubile e. 
The joy was equal to the terror with 
which the name and presence of Han- 
nibal had been so long associated. 
Senators and plebeians, old and young, 
matrons and virgins, clustered round 
their liberator, and covered him with 
garlands. His triumph, adorned by 
the presence of Syphax, the captive 
King of Numidia, exceeded in magni- 
ficence any yet accorded to a Roman 
consul. His own liberalit y and ample 
means gratified the people for many 
successive days with prodigal enter- 
tainments, and the games of the cireus 
were exhibited in unprecede nted splen- 
dour. He was now at the summit of 
human glory, and appeared to have 
chained the fickle godd ess Fortune to 
his chariot-wheels; but she escaped 
trom her manacles, and vindicated her 
proverbial inconstancy. Before long 
he offended the plebeians, by propos- 
ing to givethe senators e xclusive places 
at the pub lic exhibitions. Whereupon 
that steady section of humanity changed 
their note, and hooted the idol of their 
previous worship ; even as in our own 
days, the London populace broke the 
Duke of Wellington’s windows, be- 
cause he conscientiously opposed the 
Reform Bill. In all ages, and in all 
countries, the breath of popular ap- 
plause blows less constantly from the 
same quarter, and is less to be de- 
pended on, than the balmy regularity 
of the trade-winds. ‘The senate be- 
stowed on the conqueror of Hannibal 
the cognomen of Arricanvs, he being 
the first Roman general (except Corio- 
lanus) who was distinguished by a title 
derived from the country or city he had 
conquered—a badge of honour some- 
times too readily bestowed, and which 
became at last so common, that under 
the Empire it degenerated into a sar- 
casm and a reproach. There were more 
than one Germanicus, Britannicus, Da- 
cicus, and Parthicus, who bore the 
names rather in mockery of failure 
than as symbolical of success. 

In addition to other annoyances 
arising from jealousy of superior merit, 
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that bane of all republican institutions, 
Scipio was thwarted in obtaining the 
consulship for two of his devoted 
friends, to whom worthless candidates 
were preferred. This so disgusted 
him, that he was glad to escape from 
the political intrigues of Rome, and 
volunteered to serve under his brother 
Lucius (afterwards surnamed Asiati- 
cus), as second in command in the war 
against Antiochus, King of Syria. 
His advice and military ‘skill, though 
exercised in a subordinate capacity, 
were well known to be the leading 
causes of the usual triumphant result 
which attended this expedition. The 
luxuries of Asia were now for the first 
time introduced at Rome, in the spoils 

Antiochus. More than one histo- 
rian dates from this epoch, the com- 
mencement of that enervating de- 
bauchery which soon began to sap the 
vital strength of the republic, and ulti- 
mately broke down the hardy sim- 
plicity of her children. It may be so,— 
but Rome was as yet far from having 
reached the summit of her greatness. 
It was during the following century 
that mighty empire was consolidated. 
The energies of the next generations 
exhibited | no symptoms of de rcay. The 


origin of evil is always a subject of 


doubtful inquiry, and we may refine 
on remote causes until we lose our- 
selves in a labyrinth of conjecture. It 
seems less likely that a power should 
be undermined before it was created, 
than that its unwieldy members should 
swell beyond wholesome strength, and 
facilitate their own dissolution. Juve- 
nal says, in poetical satire, which is 
not always historical truth, that «* Lux- 
ury enervated and corrupted the Ro- 
mans, and revenged the vanquished 
world by the destruction of the vic- 
tors.” Luxury did not so much — 
to revenge the vanquished world, 
the overweening pr ide engendered by 
military superiority. Want of faith 
is begot by pride. The great success 
of the Romans taught them political 
injustice. Hence arose their many 
acts of perfidy, violated treaties, pre- 
texts for war, and endless usurpations, 
When they no longer respected the 
rights of other nations, they ceased to 
value their own free institutions. ‘Thus 
they degenerated into slaves, tyrants, 
and effete conquerors, living on the 
reputation of what they had formerly 
achieved, long after the substance had 
disappeared, 

On his return from Asia, Scipio 


found the malevolence of his enemies 
strengthened, rather than abated, by 
time and suspension. His inveterate 
rival, Cato, a self-elected inspector- 
general of all abuses, real and imagi- 
nary—the Joseph Hume of his day— 


urged on the Petilii, two tribunes of 


the people, to accuse him of embezzling 
public treasure during the Asiatic war, 
and of living in an indolent and luxu- 
rious manner. Of the codicil to the 
more serious charge, no proof was ever 
put forward beyond the fact that he 
was of studious habits in his leisure 
hours, and cultivated the society of 
literary men. Here the parallel en- 
tirely ceases between him and his illus- 
trious modern competitor, who never 
was exposed to similar accusations. 
On this vexatious ground, Scipio for 
once lost his habitual command of 
temper, and committed the only mis- 
take of his public life. No historian 
insinuates that the charge was other 
than groundless; but he should have 
met it by rebutting evidence, and not 
with an indignant flourish, When 

summoned before the senate, he lis- 
tened in contemptuous silence while 
the Petilii preferred their charge. 
Being called on for his defence, he arose, 
and, taking a roll of paper from his 
bosom, which had been drawn up by 
his brother, he said—* In this is con- 
tained an accurate statement of all you 
wish to know: in it you will finda 
particular account both of the money 
and plunder received from Antiochus.” 
** Read it aloud” was the cry of the 
tribunes, “and afterwards let it be 
deposited in the treasury.” ‘That I 
will never do,” said Scipio, **nor will 
I so insult myself.” And without add. 
ing another word, he tore the paper in 
pieces in presence of the whole assem- 
bly—an unlucky ‘‘coup de théatre,” 
ambiguously interpreted, and which 
looked as if got up for the occasion. 
This demolition of his accounts before 
they were inspected was not likely to 
be lost sight of by his enemies. It fur- 

nished an adv: intage they long and per- 
severingly urged ¢ against him, and gave 
them a handle, which they clutched 
with tenacious grasp. He was cited 
a second and a third time on the same 
charge. Once he broke up the court, 
by reminding them that it was the an- 
niveisiry of “Zama, the day on which 
he conquere] Hannibal and the Car- 

thaginians, avd that they should rather 

go in precession to the Capitol to thank 


5 . 
the gods for past favours, than sit there 
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to incense them by domestic wrang- 
ling—a second ‘coup de théatre,” 
better timed and more successful than 
the former one. This trial, as it may 
be called, worried him at intervals for 
years. Continually prorogued, but 
never abrogated—it cast a shade over 
his laurels and compromised his glory. 
It resembled the impeachment of War- 
ren Hastings in duration, in the simi- 
larity of the charge, i in the virulence of 
party spite, in the waste of brilliant, 
wordy eloquence, which dazzled many, 
while it convinced none, and in the 
issue, which eventuated in the acquittal 
of both.* It is well to be innocent, 
better to be proved so, and best of ali, 
never to be accused. You may be as 
pure as snow, but there is nothing 
pleasant i In becoming *© monstrum digito 
monstratum”’—in being pointed at as 
the celebrated ‘‘ Mr. So-and-so,” who 
was tried and—acquitted! But what 
human reputation is safe from the 
shafts of calumny? When summoned 
for the third time, Scipio disdained to 
appear. He bowed before the im- 


pending storm, and sheltered himself 


in his country-house at Liternum. 
The senate became ashamed of so long 
tolerating private malevolence under 
the hollow guise of public duty. The 
accusation was stopped, to be revived 
no more, and the accusers silenced. 
But the atonement came too late. 
Scipio was too deeply. wounded by 
this systematic persecution and ingra- 
titude, to forgive. He withdrew for 
ever from the turmoil of public affairs, 
and passed the remainder of his days 
in the privacy of domestic retirement— 
a reward, rather than a punishment, 
to a man of his tastes and tempera- 
ment. He had the satisfaction of an 
unsullied conscience, and ample re- 
sources of happiness within himself— 
so much so, that he was wont to say 
«* he was never less idle than when at 
leisure, nor less alone than when 
alone.” On quitting his native city, 
to which he never returned, Scipio 
might have exclaimed with the equally 
injured Queen Catherine of Arragon— 
“ They vex me past my patience ;— 

I will not tarry : no, nor ever more 

Upon this business my appearance make 

In any of their courts.” ¢ 


Poetic license takes strange liberties 
with the truth of history. ‘Thompson 
speaks of Scipio as— 
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“ The gentle chief, humanely brave, 
Who soon the race of spotless glory ran, 

And, warm in youth, to the poetic shade 
With Friendship and Philosophy retired.” 


A Roman who had considerably passed 
his fortieth year, could scarcely be consi- 
dered ‘warm in youth,” neither was his 
seclusion voluntary retirement, but the 
compelled result of factious hostility. 
This great man died in his retreat 
at Liternum. His death may have 
been hastened by the treatment he re- 
ceived. But it seems to be established 
beyond a doubt, that he directed his 
bones not to be conveyed to Rome, 
and recorded, in an indigns int epitaph, 
the ingratitude of his countr ymen, with 
the enduring sting it had implanted 
on his mind. The inscription ran as 
follows : — * Ingrata patria, ne ossa 
quidem mea h: abes. These are the 
words as handed down by Valerius 
Maximus. Livy gives them with a 
variation, but the meaning is the same. 
They furnish a mournful commentary 
on the fickleness of human opinion, and 
the sandy basis of any popularity de- 
rived from eminent services. The death 
of Scipio took place about 184 years 
before the Christian era. Historians 
differ as to the age he had attained: 
some calling him forty-eight, others 
fifty-three, and fifty-seven. The mid- 
dle period seems the most likely to be 
correct. In the same year died also 
Hannibal and Philopemen. The three 
first generals of the age departed to- 
gether. Rome was then at peace with 
all the world ; the swords of her war- 
riors were for the moment converted 
into ploughshi ures. If Scipio was rob- 
bed of his just renown, treated with 
neglect, and his services undervalued 
while yet alive, the day on which the 
news of his death arrived was marked 
as one of universal sorrow. Men paused 
in their usual avocations, looked on 
2ach other in silence, and felt depressed 
as under a national calamity. Then 
followed the selfish regret and unavail- 
ing penite nce which mourns the loss of 
a possession, the full value of which is 
only ascertained when forfeited beyond 
recovery ;—extorted tears to consecrate 
the ashes of the dead, instead of the 
spontaneous homage which ought to 
have soothed and adorned the presence 
of the living—a posthumous instal- 
ment on a just debt, too late to gratify 
the silent creditor. Personal enmities 


* Warren Hastings was acquitted, but sentenced to pay the costs of prosecution, amount- 
ing to £71,000! a case of legal injustice almost incredible. 


t Cicero, Offic. lib. iii. c. 1. 


¢ Shakspeare, Henry VIII. Act ii. se. 4. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































were forgotten when they could no 
longer be | indulged ; all joined i in reve- 
rential mourning forthe departed worth 
which had escaped from persecution, 
and future ages rendered homage to 
the memory of their devoted hero, as 
the ablest general, the firmest patriot, 
and the most virtuous citizen, the teem- 
ing annals of their country had ever 
produced. Equally true, and useful, 
is the lesson conveyed by the moralist, 
when he calls on us to observe— 
* Tlow nations, slowly wise, and meanly just 

To buried merit, raise the tardy bust.” 

In summing up t the character of the 
elder Scipio Africanus, it is no exag- 
geration to say, that he combined the 
milite ary skill of Epaminonda 8, the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes,t the just prin- 
ciple s of Aristides, and the inflexible 
integrity of P hosion. He rescued his 
country when her case was almost hope- 
less, and placed her foot on the neck 
of her enemy. And how was he re- 
warded? The answer is contained in 
an expressive couplet of Corneille :— 

** Et de tout ce quil fit pour l'Empire Romain 


Il n'en efit gue sa givire, et le nom d’Africain.” 


It would be foreign to the object of 
this essay, and superfluous for any pur- 
pose of information, to detain our read- 

ers by either inquiry or argument on 
the career of the Duke of We llington. 
Whole libraries have been written on 
the subject; every action of his life 
has become public property, from the 
hour when he first joined his regiment 
as an ensign, until his yesterday’s ride 
through the park to the Horse Guards, 
in his ¢ ce ap acity of Commander-in-Chief. 
We stood and gazed on him as he pas- 
sed slowly along. Many voices whis- 
pered, “ There is the Duke !—how 
well he looks!” Respect, regard, aud 
affection were mingled in the tones of 
the speakers—a feeling as if he be- 
longed to everybody, and all men held 
an individual interest in him. The 
sight of the aged warrior called up 
stirring reminiscences in the mind of 
one who remembered him at the head 
of armies, at the meridian of his years 
and in the plenitude of his fame. He 
seemed to portray in his single person, 
the embodied reflection of a long list 
of undying contemporaries who “have 
preceded him to the temple of immor- 
tality—a union of the past and pre- 


* Dr. Johnson, “ Vanity of Human Wishes.” 
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sent, a condensed living epitome of the 
history of the world for the last fifty 
years. ‘Time has weighed lightly on 
that honoured brow—the laurels have 
relieved the pressure. The form is a 
little bent, but the eye is clear, and the 
faculties unimpaired. There is work 
yet both in body and mind, if occasion 
called for their exercise. Thirty-seven 
years have rolled on since he consum. 
mated his glory on the field of Water- 
loo, and there he is (long ms iy he re. 

main!) to remind the nation of what her 
sons have achieved, and may again ac- 
complish i in a similar exigence, under a 
sufficient commander. ‘W ith the ex- 
ception of the slight misunderstanding 
we have alluded to, on a political ques- 
tion, not yet thoroughly understood, 
which died with the exe iting cause, as 
a summer cloud dissolves into vapour, 
there has been no check or ebb in the 
ever-flowing tide of his popularity—no 
change of opinion on the value of his 
services, the superiority of his talents, 
and the influence of his character. For 
him alone fortune has checked her 
wheel and become stationary. We have 
found a parallel for some of his deeds, 
but none for his enduring prosperity. 
Cresus has passed into a proverb; 
Alexander was cut short in an un- 
equalled course ; Cesar was killed in 
the ¢ Capitol ; Coriolanus was banished ; 
Marius escaped from a dungeon; Scipio 
was driven into private life; Epaminon- 
das, Gustavus, and Nelson, died in the 
moment of their greatest victories ; 
Hannibal was compe lled to suicide ; 
Belisarius became a beggar; Sejanus, 
the all-powerful favourite, wasstrangled 
without an interposing hand; Bucking- 
ham perished under the knife of an as- 

sassin ; Wolsey and Marlborough were 
disgraced; Charles XTI. fell doubtfully 
before an obscure fortress ; and Napo- 
leon died a broken-hearted exile on the 
rock of St. Helena. The star of Wel- 
Satie has been all lustrous, and has 
never paled. It “sets unclouded in 
the gulph of fate,”{ an exception, an 
example, and a moral. 

“The Duke,” like Scipio, sprang 
from the patrician ranks. Family 
connexions and influence assisted hig 
sarly promotion ; but, like his ancient 
prototype, he soon vindicated his 
own pretensions, and proved that he 
was both able and ready to carve out 


ty 


+ By eloquence in the Senate, he prevailed over Fabius Maximus, on the great quéstiod 


of the invasion of Carthage. 





“Vanity of Human Wishes.” 
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a path for himself, and to become the 
artist of his own fortune. His first 
service, as a regimental officer, was in 
the Netherlands, the scene of his crown- 
ing triumph. During those early wars 
of the French Revolution, the fields he 
witnessed were neither bright in them- 
selves nor did they catch any rays of 
inspiration from the genius of the com- 
manding generals. All was heavy me- 
diocrity. and s systematic blundering— 

combinations ill digested, and opportu. 
nities lost before they were discovered. 
‘There were hard knocks, but there was 
little glory. Much to acquire in expe- 
rience, many examples to avoid, and 
very few to imitate. ‘The military des- 
tinies of England were not then in the 
ascendant. Removed to India, he 
found a more congenial sphere of 
action. Born in 1769, in 1803 he 
commanded in an arduous campaign, 
and won the battle of Assaye with 
five thousand men, against six times 
their number and a most overwhelm- 
ing train of artillery. He was then 
of “the same age with Scipio when he 
overthrew Hannibal at Zama — an 
“arly period of life for an English 
general in the ordinary routine to ar- 
rive at such an important post. Ex- 
cept Wolfe we have no similar in- 
stance in our modern annals. India is 
an excellent school to teach a rising 
general a knowledge of war on the 
grand scale, and a facility in moving 
masses. The Indian victories of W rel- 
lington were prologues to Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and Waterloo. But proud 
European soldiers, ignorant of facts, 
and misled by prejudice, spoke and 
thought with dispar: igement of Eastern 
fields, and treated as child’s play a 


conquest over the effeminate tribes of 


Asia. The hosts of Tippoo, Scindiah, 
and Holkar, the Mahrattas, the more re- 
cent Sikhs and Beloochees were not the 
veterans of Austerlitz, led by renowned 
marshals of France, the conquerors 
of many fields ; but they were daring, 
fiery spirits, fanatical, devoted, swarm- 
ing “like locusts, and it required skill, 
courage, and discipline to scatter them 


into fragments. Napoleon, in 1809, 
derided as ‘a general of sepoys,” the 
victor of Talavera, who, six years later, 
baflled every resource his long expe- 
rience could suggest in the turning 
moment of his own destiny. 
Wellington and Scipio seem to have 
been expressly formed for the time and 
purpose, ‘They had missions to ac- 
complish, and they were suited to the 
task. Each proved himself superior 
to the common weaknesses of human 
nature; each possessed constitutional 
equanimity, straightforward honesty of 
purpose, boldness and prudence admi- 
rably blended, reliance on their own 
resources, and, above all, that happy 
confidence which antic ipates success, 
‘To feel that you are going to con- 
quer,” says Livy, “is to accomplish 
half the victory.” A desponding ge- 
neral throws a casting weight into the 
scale against himself.* Marlborough 
and Wellington are the only English 
officers who by military services have 
reached the highest rank in the peer- 
age—duke doms. Monk may be quoted 
by some as a proper addition, being 
raised at once froma simple general to 
the title of Duke of Albemarle; but 
his was a political stroke and a politi- 
cal reward. His coronet lay neither 
in a battery nor a field of battle. Marl- 
borough’s highest title was bestowed 
on him before the e: ampaign of Blen- 
heim. Wellington left England in oe 
as plain Sir Arthur Wellesley and : 
general of division. He returned in 
1814 as Duke and Field Marshal, ha- 
ving fought his way by successive vic- 
tories through all the intermediate de- 
grees. The world was at peace, the 
nations were beginning to recover 
breath, and it seemed more than i im- 
probable that another leaf was yet in 
reserve to complete his chaplet of ‘glory. 
‘Twelve months elapsed, Napoleon es- 
caped from Elba, events came hurrying 
on which turned romance into reality, 
and combined for ever the names of 
Wellington and Waterloo, to show that 
Scipio and Zama might be equalled. 


J. W. C. 


[We leave this character of the Duke of Wellington as it is written. Death 
has mocked the wish that prayed that he might long remain the living monument 
of the nation’s glory. ‘The conqueror of Napoleon has followed his rival to the 
tomb. What was, in part at least, prophecy when the above was written, is 


now history — 


self-confidence. 


‘*Tue Hero’s STAR HAS SET UNCLOUDED IN THE GULPH OF 
FaTeE, AN EXCEPTION, AN EXAMPLE, AND A MORAL. af 


The only fault ‘of that excellent o! licer, Sir John ‘Moore, | in command, was a want of 
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JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


TO J. & KNOWLES, ON HIS TRAGEDY OF ** VIRGINIUS.” 


“Twelve years ago I knew thee, Knowles, and then 
Esteemed you a perfect specimen 
Of those fine spirits, warm-soul'd Ireland sends 
To teach us, colder English, how a friend's 
Quick pulse should beat. I knew you brave and plain, 
Strong-sensed, rough-witted, above fear or gain ; 
But nothing further had the gift to espy. 
Sudden ye re-appear—with wonder I 
Hear'my old friend (turned Shakspeare) read a scene, 
Only to his inferior in the clean 
Passes of pathos, with such fence-like art, 
Ere we can see the steel, "tis in our heart.” 


CuARLeEs LAs. 


James Know es, father to James Sheridan Knowles, the subject of our memoir, 
came from England to Cork some time in the year 1780, and opened a school for 
instruction in English reading, elocution, grammar, and composition. He was 
nephew to Thomas Sheridan, the author of the ‘“ Dictionary,” and _first 
cousin to Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Mr. Knowles’s school was considered 
one of the best at that time in the southern metropolis, and it was there that 
the future dramatist obtained an education which the master was so 
well qualified to impart, and of which the pupil took such eminent advantage. 
Mr. a tinn was married, after his arrival in Cork, to the widow of a Mr. 
Daunt, and on the 12th of May, 1784, in a house in Anne-street, James Sheridan 
Knowles made his first appearance on the stage of life. At the time that Great 
George’s-street, or the Nev w-street, as it is sometimes called, was in course of 
construction, the house in which Knowles was born was thrown down, to make 
room for modern improvements. ‘There, as well as in a house in Hanover- 
street, at the corner of Cross-street, Mr. Knowles gave tuition, and, towards 
the close of his residence in Cork, he occupied the large mansion at the upper 
end of the Dyke walk. He continued to follow his occupation as a teacher 
in Cork, until the year 1792, when he removed with his family to London— 
his son James Sherdan being then about eight years old. At the early age 
of twelve he began to evince dramatic instinct, having written a play ‘for a 
company of juvenile actors, of which he was the star. His next work was an 
opera, founded on the history of Chevalier de Grillon, which was given to 
Richardson, the friend of Sheridan, by whom the manuscript was lost. At 
fourteen he wrote a song called the ‘* Welsh Har per,” and this, we believe, was 
his first published literary production. It was just then that he had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance of William Hazlitt, to whose judgment he ‘used 
to submit every little poem he wrote, and who, in after years, saw ‘the Boy 
Poet,” as he himself describes, ‘‘ unaltered in sentiment and uns ‘poiled by success, 
the same as when first he knew him; unconscious of the wreath he had worn 
round his brow, laughing and talking of his play just as if it had been written 
by any body else, and as simple- hearted, downright, and honest, as the unblem- 
ished work* he has produced.” 

Knowles speaks of Hazlitt as his ‘mental father,” and treasures in his 
memory the kindness which he received from him in his youth. ‘* He loved 
me,” said he, as we once heard him say, * taught me as a friend, endear- 


* Virginius. 
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ingly praising or condemning, as he saw cause, every little poem which I 
wrote. There was ore in him and rich, but his maturer friends were blind to 
it—I saw it. He was a man to whom I would have submitted my life. He was 
cynic to the general, but he had cause. I believe, that, young as I was, I could 
have persuaded him where others would have failed. There was a want; but 
it was neglected in his youth. He was honest, and, when he met with a friend, 
intensely affectionate. I never saw a father whose heart was more wrapped up 
in a son.” Under such training, Knowles grew up, and at Hazlitt’s house he had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with Coleridge, who, upon one occasion, 
read him an extemporaneous lecture on poetry. To Charles Lamb, too, he was 
also introduced, and with this man of rare genius, great mind, and kindly heart, 
he frequently associated in his youth. Hazlitt once illustrated a lesson he was 
giving to Knowles by a reference to a play of Lamb’s, John Woodville. ‘The 
passage referred to, was, we believe, where a stag is pictured as making— 


“ A dancing shadow of his horns in the water.” 


Knowles mentioned this fact on an occasion when they were both present, and 
when Lamb was joking Hazlitt upon the promised dedication* of the play of 
Alfred the Great. 

A Tragedy called the Spanish Story was followed by a play called 
Hersilia, neither of which were acted. The former was written when he was 
about twenty, the latter at the age of twenty-five. 

For about fourteen years our young dramatist resided with his family in 
London, at the expiration of which we find him in Dublin, where he came 
in the latter end of 1808. There, among his relations, the Lefanus, and in the 
intellectual circle in which they mixed, his talents were appreciated, and his 
society courted; he sang remarkably well, and there are many now who still re- 
collect how charmingly he gave expression to the Irish melodies. His love, 
however, for the drama and for rhetorical display was the more peculiar feature 
of his disposition, which, ere long, determined him to adopt the stage as a pro- 
fession. 

A distinguished member of the Lefanu family, the Rev. Peter Lefanu, often 
reasoned with his young relative, dissuading him from ‘setting his foot before the 
floats,” and pointing to occupations for which he considered his talents more 
suitable. Mr. Lefanu resided in Charlemont-street, in a house at the left-hand 
side of the street, as you proceed to the bridge, remarkable for the solid cut- 
stone front of its hall-door, and it was there the future author of Virginius held 
forth to many an admiring audience. These ‘tastes of his quality” were re- 
hearsals for an appearance at the theatre in Crow-street. ‘The eventful night 
came, but the début was not successful, and the Thespian project was for a time 
wisely abandoned. He had many personal friends among the Collegians—who 
used to accompany him in his walks in the Park to hear the ‘‘ Soliloquy and 
the Speech to the Players”—one in particular, who now holds a high position 
at the Irish Bar was then a distinguished member of the ‘ Historical Society,” 
and to Knowles’s judgment were frequently submitted the speeches he had 
prepared for delivery. For many an elegant sentence, for many a burst of fervid 
oratory, which seldom failed to produce applause, and effect on his auditory, 
he was indebted to the suggestions of his friend. At this time the Society 
held its meetings in the chamber over the Dining-Hall, and on the debate 
nights, a favoured few of the “Town” were permitted to stand on the lobby, 
screened by the ample folds of the door curtain, and thus listen to the “ war of 
words.” Knowles often took his place here, curious to observe the effect pro- 
duced by his passages, in the speech of his friend. Upon one of these occasions 
when he, with many other townsmen, stood outside the half-drawn curtain, listening 
to a debate which excited more than ordinary interest, an unusual commotion 
took place at the door, and in rushed a small and attenuated form—haggard- 
looking for his age, but the countenance radiant with intelligence and expression. 
Assuming a studied and almost grotesque attitude of invocation, he from the 
centre of the room addressed the chair. There were some murmurs of surprise 


* Hazlitt died just after it was written, 
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and indignation at this breach of rule; but after a few sentences of fervid elo- 
quence the speaker, notwithstanding the squeaking dissonance of his voice, soon 
enwrapped his audience in attention. Such was Richard Lalor Sheil’s first ap- 
pearance at the College Historical Society. 

In the year 1809, or the early part of 1810, C herry’s C ompany was performing 
at Waterford, and thither Knowles went ‘to fret his hour.” It was there he 
first became acquainted with Edmond Kean, who had come over from Swanse¢ 
to fulfil an engagement. ‘The company was limited in number, and Knowles 
had to try his hi ind at eve rything—tragedy, comedy, opera; for the latter of 
which it is said his talents appeared to have been more suited. In that season 
was produced, for his benefit, Knowles’s first acted drama, upon which he had 
been long engaged. It was entitled, Leo, or the Gipsy. The principal 
part was sust: uined by Kean. The pl; ry was never published, but we have portions 
of the three first acts preserved in ( ‘ornwall’s «Life of Kean,” from which we shall 
venture to give a few extracts—samples of this early effort of the genius of the 
distinguished subject of our sketch. The dramatis persone consist of Sir Walter, 
a Justice; Ferdinand, his supposed son; Helen, his niece; and a band of gipsies, 
the principal of whom are Leo, who loves and is beloved by Helen ; his friend, 
Hugo, who loves the gipsy girl Cloe, who is slighted by her for the sake of Fer- 
dinand; and Cloe herself. The rest are the Gipsy King, and a set of fellows 
without mark, having the significant titles of Long Jack, Merry Tom, Black 
Robin, &e. 

Sir Walter is apprehensive that his niece may be lured away by the wood- 
rangers, 

** Thou hast been listening to the gipsies here, 
The boy I found thee with, and ancient hag, 
Have filled thy thoughts with folly.” 


He resolves to remove her to a distant part of the country. Before this is effected, 
Leo contrives to enter into Helen’s chamber, by means of a ladder, and prevails 
on her to elope with him. He thus promises her :— 


Lro.—Fly with me to the woods! A holy man, 
Who loves me as a son, will make us one 
Soon as the morning dawns : I rescued him 
From murder once. Fly with me to the woods ! 
I'll lodge thee in a mossy cabin, sweet 
And dry, that in a honeysuckle bower 
I've made among a group of evergreens, 
There will be room enough for you and me : 
And we shall lead a life of joy and love : 
Tll hunt for thee, and catch thee venison— 
I can outbound the deer. I'll bring thee trout 
And salmon from the clearest streams, that run 
O'er bright pebbles and the moss-grown weed ; 
And kill thee birds of every quality— 
And thou shalt live as blessed as love can be. 


There is another passage, in which we recognise a great deal of the spirit 
and fire which characterise his later works. It runs thus :— 


Lro.—Down in a glen an ancient ruin lies. 
It was an abbey once, with spacious aisles, 
With cells, and chambers, and long passages, 
Winding about, and opening here and there ; 
Some on the floor and others underground, 
With ivy now, within and ont o’ergrown, 
Its roofless walls, wild briars, and shrubs, and weeds, 
Inhabit. In the pelting rain may come! 
The wind, unheeded, through its chambers go ; 
And aught that fancies it, pass in and out 
Without a question. I will take you there ; 
Andin a place unknown to mortal, save 
Myself, restore thee. 
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The Gipsy was performed with the most unequivocal suecess, Kean playing 
Leo with great power and effect, and so entirely, as it is said, to his own satisfac- 
tion, that had he been enabled to find Knowles out when he first went to London 
in 1814, he would have made his début in the part. For two years Kean re- 
mained in Cherry's Company, playing both in Waterford and in Swansea. 
Knowles also played in Swansea. ‘I’o obtain funds for the expenses of his journey 
there, he published a small volume of poems, ¢: alled Fugitive Pieces,” which 
was very liberally purchased by the citizens of Waterford, who entertained a very 
high opinion of his genius as an author, and his character asa man. We next 
find him in Belfast, where he went to seek or fulfil, we are not quite certain 
which, an engagement in Talbot's Company. It appears, however, that his ta- 
lents were soon diverted into a different channel. How this occurred will be 
best explained by the following most interesting communication from the 
Attorney-General for Ireland, who has thus gratified us by his reply to our 
inquiries :— 


“T subjoin some rambling recollections which have stirred up by-gone days. It is now 
more than forty years since James Sheridan Knowles came to the town of Belfast. I have a 
very distinct recollection of my father bringing him up to our house one evening, and myself, 
the youngest, with two brothers were patted on the head by the stranger. He came over, 
as I understood, to join the stage, and my futher, who had a very great natural taste for good 
English education, having casually met him, soon discovered his high attainments as a 
grammarian and English scholar, and engaged him to attend in our family as a private 
teacher. Having entered on this, his reputation then spread in the town. There was at that 
time a growing taste for education in Belfast, and it was soon arranged for him that he should 
open a school, which he did, in a small room over a shop which stood at the corner of the 
present Commercial Buildings, where he received a limited number of pupils. He wrote 
out a most elaborate treatise on grammar; and selected from the English classics for our 
reading, especially from Johnson and Addison, from Milton and Campbell. He introduced 
early the exercise of written composition, of recitation, and the greatest pains were taken 
with action and gesture, articulation and pronunciation, which he attended to not merely 
by analysing the sounds, but anatomising the organs by which the sounds were made. And 
then the periodical debates in which he prepared our speeches according to the genius of each 
speaker, made a most pleasant wind-up at each half-yearly examination. When the Belfast 
Institution was opened, or rather before it was opened for general use, the managers gave 
him the use of the English school-room, to which he transferred his exotics. I had the 
privilege of being one of the boys who first entered its walls as a pupil. 

“Mr. Knowles had suggested his father’s name as that of the proper candidate for the 
office of English master, and under the assurance that he himself would act as assistant, thus his 
filial respect was gratified. The old man was a good English scholar—precise, rigid, and 
grave; whilst the son was in every turn the man of genius—absent, fitful, joyous, enthusias- 
tic; now depressed, now ecstatic and elated. In this school, however, much was done in 
diffusing both accuracy and taste amongst the pupils in their English education ; and after 
some time a separation took place, which drew off Sheridan Knowles, and with him all his 
old and favourite pupils. I followed him of course to his new school. There he redoubled 
his efforts in the improvement of his course. ‘Ihe principles of grammar and composition 
Were most accurately taught, and as some of us had advanced sufficiently to become critics, 
he made us interchange our compositions, and critieise each other, himself oftentimes eom- 
menting our respective labours. 

**In history he introduced a good practice of making each pupil freely state whatever he 
might think in just reflection on the narrative, or arising out of it; and he also inculcated 
the reading of the Old Testament. Well do I remember with what intense delight he used 
to open and direct the reading of the glorious chapters of Isaiah. The ‘Rambler’ was his 
favourite prose author, Milton for blank verse, Campbell for rhyme; and then would he 
give us some of those touching compositions from his own pen, which evoked responses in 
our hearts, and made us very proud of our gifted preceptor. The ‘ Fisherman’s Wife’ 
was one of these, 

** Until the school broke up finally, I remained with him. Te left us, and we sorrowed 
after him. How happy were we on a subsequent visit to rally all our young troops in the 
town and give him a dinner, where we fought all our battles over again. 

“ Belfast owes him a deep debt of gratitude. There he spent the best years of a laborious 
life, training the young in accurate knowledge of English in its several departments. The 
seeds of literary taste, the appetite for good enlightened education, were by him cherished 
with tenderness and zeal. No man gave so great an impulse to the cause of education in 
thé north of Ireland. His habits were altogether those of a child of genius—hence his 
diacipliné was irregular ; he was neither our school-master nor our school-fellow—he was 
both, and sometimes more than both, but we loved him, and he taught us. Sontetimes bringing 
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our young giddy minds under a load of philology which afterwards he would carefully spread 
over an expanded surface. 

** He could not be rich, his nature would not allow it; and the attractions of his dramatic 
muse carried him into the region where he most enjoyed life. 

“T look back on the days and years I spent under his care with feelings almost too deep 
and intense for description. My giddy fitfulness, not less than the energy, was the 
delight of my Socrates. How I remember him parading me before Spurzheim, who then 
visited Belfast. I was inquisitive to know the result, which my preceptor sought to suppress, 
but I found it out—‘ Don't work the brain too much, it may be dangerous.’ Excellent 
advice, I thought: more play and less work—the best recipe for pleasant education. But the 
truth was and is, that the habit of that period was to send children to a regular school when 
they should have been still under the nurse. 

“From the time of his leaving the Institution, he felt the pressure of separation from his 
father, and this gave the drama increased power in drawing him off from his valuable labours 
as an English master. He was the most artless, the most generous of men, and hence he 
was unpopular and unsuccessful. Had he a patient, dogged diligence, carefully directed to 
one great end—the education of our youth in the English language—he would have enriched 
Ireland with educated men, and ere this have been in a position of independent affluence. 
But we must take men as we find them. Sometimes the man of zeal, too impetuous for the 
cold caution of more selfish spirits, carried by his chivalry and ardour what no common 
sobriety would have dared to attempt. It is, I believe, in the great resultant of combined 
influence and energy that society progresses, and thus exhibits the wonderful hand and power 
of him who guides and regulates all our wanderings and differences, to the achievement of his 
Own great purposes. 

“Education is the great question for the age—not whether, but what it shall be? I rejoice 
whenever I see it spreading, and I regard with earnest and grateful affection those who have 
given it impulse and carry it onward. 

“Man must be lifted out of the low and narrow selfishness of his poverty and his provin- 
cialism. Educate him, sustain your great institution to excite emulation, progress, elevation ; 
from the school to the college, to the professions, to life, to duty, to God. 

“In my conscience I believe that, with a sound system of improved school education, with 
an upright use of patronage in encouraging industry and rewarding merit, in cherishing, not 
proscribing, independence of judgment, nor excommunicating for free and honest opinion, the 
whole tone of public feeling in Ireland could be changed. 

“ The efforts of Knowles showed what one man could accomplish, even by irregular and 
periodical efforts, in the one department. 

“T have run off these straggling thoughts and tales during the bustle of term, but I delight 
in the simplest tribute to my dear old master, whom I love as heartily as when I hid his 
cane, or put his hat up the chimney.” 


Should these pages meet the eye of him whom they are meant to honour, how 
— how justly proud, will he be to find that the value of his system of intel- 
ectual training has been so affectionately and gratefully recorded by one of the 
chosen representatives of our ancient University, and the head of a profession 
graced by his great learning and unblemished character. 
We have seen, as Mr. Napier says, that Knowles’s love of the drama drew him 
off from his labours as a teacher, and it was about this time that he produced a 
lay in Belfast called Brian Boroihme, an alteration of a piece from another pen. 
t had great success. His next work was Caius Gracchus, which, we find, was 
first performed by Talbot’s Company in Belfast, on the 13th February, 1815.* 
Its production is thus noticed in the Belfast News-letter :— 


‘With sincere pleasure we last night beheld a numerous and respectable audience assem- 
bled at the theatre to witness the first performance of Caius Gracchus. This drama, the pro- 
duction of a gentleman who has already distinguished himself in the literary world, bids fair 
to crown the author with unfading laurels. The events upon which it is founded are too 
well known to require detail, but the manner in which they have been wrought up into a 
dramatic form claims the highest admiration. The language is chaste, nervous, and fluent ; 
the characters (particularly those of Cornelia, Gracchus, and Drusus) drawn with a bold and 
masterly hand, and the sentiments it contains virtuous and patriotic. . . . The piece 
was throughout received with the rapturous plaudits of a crowded house.” 


Next in order of composition came the beautiful play of Virginius, which 





* This play was subsequently brought out in London in 1823, after Virginius; Mr. Ma- 
cready playing Caius Gracchus, : 
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owes its existence to Edmund Kean; it was written for him at his own 
earnest request: the subject being suggested by that great actor, The first 
draught of it was completed in about three months, of which Knowles apprised 
Kean, with the assurance of a fair copy in another month. In the meantime, 
another play on the same subject had been accepted at Drury-lane; and thus 
the Virginius could not be produced. Knowles was now advised to have it per- 
formed at Glasgow; and at the theatre in that city, under Mason's management, 
it was brought out—Cooper playing the hero admirably. It ran for four- 
teen or fifteen nights. A friend of Mr. Macready, who happened to see it, was so 
struck with its beauties, that he wrote to him recommending the play. It was 
shortly afterwards sent up to London, read by Harris, accepted, and per- 
formed ; but though it succeeded, it did not draw the first season. Poor Kean 
never ceased to regret that he was not identified with the original production of 
Knowles’s tragedy. Towards the latter end of his career, however, he deter- 
mined to play the part. He took, it is said, three years to study it; and 
even then he was not perfect in the text, and though he was but the shadow 
of his own unrivalled self, he gave, according to the opinions of the ablest judges, 
the very heart of the character. Macready’s performance of Virginius was, 
according to Hazlitt, his best, and most faultless performance—at once the 
least laborious and the most effective; and though to him the merit is not due, 
as has been commonly supposed, of having suggeste -d to Mr. Knowles the writing 
Virginius, the stage owes him the origination ~of William Tell, the next great 
dramatic work of our distinguished countryman. Wiiliam Tell was follow ed by the 
Beggar of Bethnal Green, which was performed under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, in the unavoidable absence of the author, and consequently failed. 
Then came Alfred the Great, a work upon which he had been long engaged. It 
succeeded ; and, in 1834, was followed by the comedy of the Hunchback, which, 
as Knowles states, owes its existence to the failure of the Beggar's Daughter of 
Bethnal Green, and the encouragement he received from the generous enthu- 
siastic advocacy of the editor of The Atlas, to whom he was a perfect stranger. 
The Hunchback was chiefly composed on the sea-shore, near Newhaven, and some of 
it on the pleasant walks about Birmingham. In his sorry study, as he calls it, 
on the sands, he also remodelled Alfr “ed, and brought both plays with him to 
London, in April, 1831. The Hunchback was read at Drury-lane, and very 
advantageous terms were offered to the author by the management; but it was 
subsequently withdrawn from that establishment, Knowles conceiving that 
it was not treated with the attention which he thought it merited. It was then 
taken to Covent-garden, and on Thursday, the 5th April, 1832, it was produced 
with the most triumphant and unequivocal success, ‘* Would,” said the author of 
on, in his “* Thoughts on Hazlitt’s Character,” ** that he had lived to witness the 
success of the Hunchback, not that it is better than the plays which he did see, 
but that he would have exulted to find the town surprised at once into justice, 
recognising the pathos and beauty which had been among them unappreciated so 
long, and paying part of that debt to the living author which he feared they 
would leave to posterity to acknowledge in vain.” ‘The warm commendation which 
followed the appearance of this work encouraged him to proceed ; and, in a very 
short time, he completed another play, The Wife, which was produced at Covent- 
garden. The theatre was closed before the expiration of the season, and the 
company, by the permission of the Lord Chamberlain, went to the Olym- 
pic, where the play was proceeded with, and had a prosperous run. In The 
Wife, as wellasin The Hunchback, its gifted author sustained one of the principal 
parts. His fame as an actor now brought him many offers of engagements in 
the provinces, and he appeared in the principal theatres in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. In 1834, he visited his native city, Cork; and on the boards of 
Old George’s-street Theatre, made his first bow before an audience of his fellow- 
citizens, who received him with enthusiastic affection. There is a circumstance 
connected with this visit very characteristic of Knowles. Shortly after his arrival 
in the ‘ beautiful city,” he made inquiry whether his old nurse was alive ; and 
upon learning that she was in service, in the house of a respectable solicitor, then 
resident in Blackrock-road, he sent for her, and insisted on her remaining with 
him while he was in Cork, provided for her a sober suit of black silk, and made 
her sit every day at his table. During the engagement she was accommodated 
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every night with a seat in the boxes, where the poor old woman often lost the 
identity of her dear Sheridan in listening to the wrongs of Tell, or in weeping 
at the trials of Virginius. He made out his writing-master, too, old Bob 
Michell, and one of his old school-fellows, Miliken (brother to Richard Miliken, 
the author of the ** Groves of Blarney’), who sat at his hospitable board many a 
time during his stay in his native city. 

An engagement in Dublin and Belfast followed his departure from Cork. In 
1836 he produced his play of The Daughter, the subject of which was sug- 
gested to him by his son, Richard Brinsley. Mr. Stephen Price, the American 
manager, in order to stimulate Knowles, required him to produce it within a 
certain time. ‘ When I (said he, in the preface to the play) had finished the 
second scene, I lost confidence in the subject, and had determined to select a 
new one; but finding that some of the passages had made a powerful impres- 
sion upon a friend, on whose taste I had great reliance, I resumed my work, 
and here it is, to the discomfiture yet gratification of my generous challenger.” 
In this year (1836) Mr. Knowles visited America professionally, where his works, 
well-known and appreciated before his arrival, were enhanced in attraction by his 
appearing in their representation. During his stay in the States he was ho- 
noured by a public dinner in Philadelphia, and throughout his progress in 
America, was received with the honour due to the first of living British dra- 
matic poets. 

Onhis return from England he wrote The Love Chase. It was produced at the 
Haymarket, with almost unexampled success ; it ran (as the phrase is) upwards of 
one hundred nights. Woman's Wit, his next play in order of production, was 
brought out by Macready during his management of Covent-garden, and though 
it has not enjoyed the same popularity as The Love Chase, yet it is in every 
respect worthy of Knowles’s reputation. The Maid of Mariendorpt next fol- 
lowed, produced at the Haymarket ; and then came his comedy of Love, at Co- 
vent-garden, justly estimated as one of the purest, most equal, and elevated of 
his plays. This play was written while on a visit to his friend, Mr. Dick, at his 
residence, Lochard Lodge, near Abberfayle, by Stirling. Then we have Old 
Maids, brought out at Covent-garden in 1839; John of Procida, in 1840, at 
Covent-garden; The Rose of Arragon, at the Haymarket, in 1841; and Se- 
cretary, in 1843, completing the list of Mr. Knowles’s dramatic works. In 
addition to these, which have been collected in a permanent form, in three vo- 
lumes, he has written a comedy, which has been lying for several years in the 
Haymarket ; and an opera, which is still in the hands of an eminent publisher. 

Knowles had now ceased to write for the stage, his health having become 
seriously impaired. His brother labourers in the thorny and difficult path of 
literature—the members of the Dramatic Authors’ Society—evinced their sym- 
pathy for him in a manner highly honourable to themselves. They knew 
that a pension from the civil list would not only be welcome, but was required 
by Knowles, He had arrived at that age when the imagination of the poet 
begins to chill, and cannot mature the fruits that germinate in youth and 
health. He was suffering, too, from sickness, and it was feared that the de-~ 
clining days of the dramatist would not be so bright and free from care as was 
deserved by him whose works were destined to shine amongst the lights of 


“Those who ran 
Their course round Shakspeare’s golden sun.” 


They, therefore, united their voices that Knowles’s claims might reach the ear 
of the minister, and Sir Robert Peel was appealed to. After expressing 
their admiration of the poetic genius of the author of Virginius, they thought 
it wise to put a bit of arithmetic to the Premier; and some of the elder 
dramatists, who knew what Knowles got for his plays, divided them by the 
years within which the works had been produced, and the result was 
scarcely £200 a-year. Such a sum could not support a family in London 
unless with the most pinching economy, and would leave nothing to lay by. 
These facts were respectfully put forward to the minister; and among those 
who advocated Sheridan Knowles’s claims were some popular names—Jerrold, 
Searle, Planche, Rooke, Lover, Buckstone, Moreton, &c. Sir Robert’s answer 
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was rather cold. He stated that £1,200 a-year was all he had at his disposal tor 
rewarding merit of all sorts. Now, if any one will take the trouble to consult 
the civil lis st, he will find that literature, alas! gets only a small share of this 
State bounty, if that sum can be called bountiful for such a country as Great 
Britai ain. 

It is said, but we cannot vouch for its truth, that Knowles was first offered 
£100 a-year, which he refused. The merchants of Glasgow, we believe, signed 
a memorial, which gr adually influenced Sir Robert's favour to the dramatist, and 
he was pl: ood on the list for £200 a- year. 

We have already spoken of the ‘break-up of Knowles’s health, and stated 
that he had ceased to write dramatic works. After he left the stage, he ap- 
= before the pub lic as a lecturer on oratory. He also gave interesting 
ectures on the genius of Shakspeare, and historic sketches of ‘the « arly Greek 
dramatists. These lectures were delivered in the principal towns of the empire, 
with great success. Kuowles has also contributed a good deal to the periodi- 

cal literature of the day. He has written a novel called ‘* George Lovell,” 
anda tale for the columns of the Sunday Times newspaper, entitled “ Fortescue.’ 
An appropriate testimony bas been lately offered to him in his appointment of 
curator of the house of Sh: akspeare in Stratford-on-Avon. 

Of late, he has devoted his time to the study of theological controversy; and 
two or three works on this subject have omanated from his pen, which evidence 
all the high and intellectual attainments of his accomplished mind, 

It is, however, as a dramatist we have sketched him, and, as such, his name 
must be ever associated with the foremost men in that branch of our literature. 
To him the modern stage is indebted for paintings of the heart in which human 
passions, human thoughts, and human feelings, are delineated with a foree and 
expressed with an intensity worthy of that intellectual school whose works adorned 
the Elizabethan era. Adopting the style of the elder dramatists, he has 
had the courage to think for himself. As an actor, he knew, like his great 
masters, how to suit his persons to the players of the time. In writing for 
the stage he forgets the closet, and always recollects that the eye has to be 
please 1d as well asthe ear. He knows the value of placing his characters in the 
most striking and picturesque situations, and for this often sacrifices clearness of 
plot to produce striking effects. His imitation of the style and diction of the 
elder dramatists has been objected to, as being inconsistent with modern words 
and ideas. It has been urged, too, that he should have chosen for his subjects 
the passions and humours of his own age, and should have expressed them in the 
language of his own day. In the structure of his plots he is sometimes defective, 
but. generally in his plays there are to be found combined, unity of intent, settled 
purpose, and precision of outline. In portraying female char: icters, his excel- 
lence is universally admitted. The genius with which he has pictured the purity 
of woman's heart, and her affections, is full of truth, exquisite delicacy, and 
tenderness. 

‘«I wish,” said a lady to him on one occasion, ‘*I could speak on behalf of my 
sex, and thank you as you deserve, for the way in which you have drawn us.’ 
‘* What else could I have done, my dear madam?” said Knowles, in his own 
hearty way, ‘God bless you, I painted them as | found them.” Subjects for pictures 
like Virginia, Julia, and Mariana are still to be found, but where are the painters ? 

We are not disposed, i in a short sketch like this, to weary our readers with eriti- 
cising the writings of our distinguished countryman—reviews, magazines, and 
newspapers have done that long. since. Whatever diflerences of opinion there 
may be on minor points, Knowles is entitled to one of the highest places in 
the histor y of our dramatic literature, and Ireland has just reason to be proud of 
such a man. ‘Our Portrait Gallery,” has now a goodly show of illustrious 
Irishmen, and we know not one among them to whom we have given a place 
with greater pleasure, than James SuEeRIDAN KNowLEs. 
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A FLYING SHOT AT THE UNITED STATES. 


BY FITZGUNNE. 


SECOND 


ROUND. 


“ Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 
The latent tracts the giddy heights explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or sight!ess soar ; 
Eye nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise.”"—Pope. 


Ar about eight o'clock in the morning, 
I found myself standing on the deck ; 
we were gliding along smoothly within 
fifty yards of the shore, which presented 
an appearance something similar to the 
banks of the Thames between Deptford 
and London Bridge, The concurrent 
circumstance of a dismal yellow fog 
helped to eke out the likeness. There 
were steamboats and ships on the 
stocks—ditto, ditto, floating funnelless 
or mastless in the water; then there 
were packet-oilices, warehouses, ships 
loading and unloading, and monster 
packets vomiting black smoke. 

Lashed to a wharf, the leviathan dis- 
gorges its passengers, and we at length 
find ourselves in the wonderful city of 
New York. 

Near the spot where we landed, there 
was a long shed; beneath it a dozen of 
porters and others were indulging in an 
extremely boisterous game of snow- 
balls (there had been some snow in the 
night), and, on landing, we were wel- 
comed by a salute of one or two rounds. 
These grenadiers, indeed, seemed to 
be trying how near the balls might be 
thrown to the noses of the strangers, 
without actually coming in contact with 
them. I was informed that a gentle. 
map, especially an English one, ought 
to beware of coming to close quarters 
with what is termed the ‘* rowdy” po- 
pulation of an American city, as the 
inefficiency of the police almost equals 
the republicanism of the mob. 

**Go call a coach, and let acoach be called; 

Let him that calleth be the caller, 

And when he calleth, let him nothing call, 
But * Coach! coach! coach !'" 

The hack-carriages in all American 
cities are deserving of particular com- 
mendation, They usually contain from 
four to six persons, are drawn by a pair 
of horses, and are clean, neat, and sub- 
tantial. 1 threw myself, bag and bag- 


gage, into one on my arrival, and was 
quickly set down at the Irving-house 
Hotel in the Broadway. Two small 
iron lions couchant flank a double-glass 
doorway, by which you enter a low but 
somewhat spacious hall, filled with men 
indulging in peripatetic exercises. A 
black servant takes possession of your 
baggage, and, when you have secured 
No. 300-and-something bed-room, as- 
cends the stairs before you. 

If there is any street which a human 
being is likely to hear of in the course 
of his life, that street is the Broadway 
of New York; it certainly deserves 
celebrity, and one cannot be surprised 
if its earns such, considering the vast 
number of representatives which every 
kingdom of the earth sends forth to 
gaze for a time on its marvels, and re- 
turn to publish them at home. Chris- 
tian, Turk, Pagan, perambulate the 
side-walk; countenances, white, brown, 
and cinnamon colour, gaze on you as 
you pass; hobgoblin, yellow half-breeds 
fill you with horror; and the baboon- 
faced, shuffling black jostles the red 
Indian, who stalks stealthily amongst 
English, French, Germans, Poles, 
Yankees, Southerners, Chinese, Aff- 
ghans, and outcast Israelites. At the 
bottom of the Broadway is a kind of 
square, resembling those in the less 
frequented partsof London. Proceed- 
ing upwards, the stranger, after passing 
many dingy offices and shops, proba- 
bly pauses at ‘Trinity Church, a large 
cathedral place of worship, built in the 
Gothic, perpendicular style. Within, 
tall, clustered columns rise grandly from 
the floor, dividing the aisles from the 
body ofthe church. The light, strug- 
gling through richly stained glass, fails 
to dispel a solemn gloom, which re- 
minds one of the ancient minsters of 
England ; and it is pleasing to hear, 
on Sundays, the beautiful services of 
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the Church of England echoing among 
the arches, and to find that there are 
still some in the New World who have 
not forgotten the religicn of their fa- 
thers. 

Narrow streets, containing tall count- 
ing-houses, whose windows are defend- 
ed by iron shutters—warehouses and 
shops filled with heterogenous mixtures 
of goods, branch off on each side of the 
lower part of the Broadway ; some of 
them lead to districts as remarkable for 
squalor and filth as can be found at 
any seaport-town at home. 

After passing Trinity Church some 
two hundred yards, the Museum of the 
indefatigable Barnum arrests the at- 
tention. The flags of all nations may 
be seen dangling out of the windows, 
and thus numerous patriots are incited 
to inspect the marvellous things con- 
tained within, some ideas of which are 
conveyed by copious illustrations and 
explanations. <A large whale, seventy 
feet long, was one of the things I ob- 


served ; it was portrayed in the act of 


upsetting a boat, and four mariners 
seemed to be thereby thrown into a 
state of fear bordering on insanity. 
Above this painting there were some 
half dozen of men seated in a gallery, 
blowing with might and main through 
saxehorn, ophicleide, and trombone ; 
but the only results seemed to be puffed 
cheeks, starting eyes, and a few inar- 
ticulate moans—the remainder was lost 
in the unceasing roar of the conflicting 
streams of omnibuses, carts, wagons, 
and hackney coaches which pour down 
and up the Broadway. Within, you 
might behold, amongst other things, 
a collection of stuffed birds and beasts 
in glass cases, a Chinese woman and 
two children, and a giant (in fat, not 
in height), whose clothing was by no 
means as extensive as his person, mak- 
ing him, in the words of Mark Tapley, 
rather ‘‘ a jolly subject for contempla- 
tion.” 

Beyond the Museum, the right hand 
side of the street gives way to a gloomy 
enclosure of grass and trees, in which 
a fountain plays—cautiously, however, 
probably from uncertainty as to its 
right in doing so at all in a city of so 
much industry. On the left 1 passed 
hotel after hotel—all were square and 
of immense size; the ground floor of 
each was composed of shops, the pub- 
lic rooms and numberless sleeping 
apartments taking up the whole of the 
upper portion—yviz., about four stories. 


The iron railing of the rectangular en- 
closure on the right stops after running 
a couple of hundred yards, and the 
right hand side of the street begins 
again nearly opposite the Irving-house, 
and now the long perspective of this 
very long street lies before us. There 
is an uneven growth of houses on each 
side, and they sweep away with a slight 
curve to a distance of two miles, where 
the view closes with the thin white spire 
of a church—here a giant of seven sto- 
ries draws itself up—there a dwarfish 
tenement crouches into an humble first 
floor and garret. Rather broader than 
Regent-street, this great thoroughfare 
may be said to rival Cheapside in noise 
and bustle. Omnibuses, hackney- 
coaches, drays, and private carriages, 
rattling over uneven and lumpish pav- 
ing stones, make a considerable up- 
roar. Waving in mid-air are large 
flags attached to cords stretched across 
the street: these are charged with va- 
rious inscriptions, announcing the the- 
atrical amusements for the evening, 
some new invention, or some extraor- 
dinary bargain. The shops, some of 
which are very handsome, vie with one 
another in a lavish display of advertise- 
ments, and the street, notwithstanding 
evidences of much stability, has some- 
thing of the gingerbread character, and 
looks as ifit had been run up ina hurry. 
The omnibuses, which follow close af- 
ter one another, are of an inferior 
class, and have no cads, like those of 
London, standing on the steps with up- 
lifted fore-finger, for the driver himself 
pulls the door to with a leathern strap, 
and takes the fares through a little 
round peep-hole in the roof. Nor are 
the private equipages deserving of 
much praise—a coachman lounging on 
the box, with a bit of stick for a whip 
—sometimes in a tawdry livery—some- 
times positively in his shirt-sleeves— 
drives a pair of ill-groomed, ill-condi- 
tioned beasts. The vehicle, on the pa- 
nel of which, perhaps, the crest of some 
rising aristocrat shows a glimpse of it- 
self through mud-spatters, appears to 
go, like the driver, from one end of the 

week to the other without being wash- 

ed. Equestrian performances are 
rarely exhibited in the Broadway, or 

indeed in any other street ; but where 

they are, they may chance to afford a 

little amusement to an Englishman. 

Few Americans appear comfortable in 

the saddle ; they generally sit straight 

up and down like a two-pronged fork, 
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and look as if a little playfulness on the 
part of the animal they have trusted 
themselves on, would be suflicient to 
destroy their equilibrium, and precipi- 
tate them into the mud, A lady in a 
riding-habit is a complete rara avis, 
although she often succeeds better. 
Having seen on a card at the Irving- 
house the following notice, * Dinner at 
two and half-past three,” I had asked 
a negro to inform me why two dinners 
followed one another so closely; he 
informed me that *‘ dinner at two” was 
“for those gents what wants to eat 
early.” As soon as the ‘ tocsin of the 
soul,” as Lord Byron calls the sum- 
mons to dinner, had sounded for the 
second time, I prepared to answer it. 


The crescendo and diminuendo din of 


the gong is succeeded by a tremendous 


clattering of footsteps, and a crowd of 


persons enter briskly a long room, the 
ceiling of which is supported on poles 
like attenuated Corinthian columns; 
along one of the larger this 
room runs a wooden partition, broken 
by folding doors and glass windows, 
divided from each other | by Corinthian 
pilasters. Another apartment of the 
same size (a dining-room for ladies as 
well as gentlemen) is visible through 
the gaps. Inthe room we are in there 
are three long tables—the middle one 
acts half'as a sideboard and half asa 
hat-stand ; at the upper end are plates, 
second course and dessert—at the low- 
er end one hundred tiles (to borrow a 
phrase of thieves’ Latin) which one hun- 
dred gentlemen have put there before 
rushing to their seats. 
blacks at each table, dressed in white 
jackets and aprons, and having nap- 
kins hanging from their waists, stand 
facing each othe sr across the well-spread 
board. ‘The guests are hardly seated 


before a whistle like that of a robber 


sides of 


chief resounds from the upper end of 


the room, and immediately fifty black 
paws are stretched across the table ; 
the dish-covers are whisked off in a 
manner that would lead you to suppose 
that a many-handed monster was in at- 
tendance, and all the negroes facing 


inwards, waddle off like a company of 


intelligent apes. A most excellent ta- 
ble is kept in this hotel, and the resi- 
dents always do justice to the good 
cheer. Indeed, it occurred to me that 
Americans at dinner go to work with 
the same despatch and persevering in- 
dustry which distinguishes them in all 
their avocations. 


Two rows of 


| Oct. 


A novice might well imagine he be. 
held a tight of desol ting locusts in 
the land of Egypt, or be reminded of 
Pharaoh’s lean kine who eat up the fat, 
and seemed nothing the better, so thin 
and ill-conditioned are the greater 
number. ‘The black clothes, the som. 
bre countenances, and the ‘oe of se- 
rious duty, which pervade all the ar- 
rangements, made me almost fancy 
that I sat amongst a party of funeral 

sts, who h: ad before them a long 
aoe cold drive to the churchy: rd. 
When the first course was finished, 
which it was in a very brief space of 
time, the black paws again appeared, 
the dishes were walked off, and a kind 
of countermarch was performed to- 
wards the middle table, where pud- 
ings, jellies, &e., were taken up, and 
in came the countermarch, ‘ longo 
ordine,” till all had arrived at their 
respective places facing one another as 
before, when the dishes were flung 
upon the table, to come down in what 
position the laws of poset might 
determine. Then followed the distri- 
bution of forks and spoons, which was 
done by a negro walking along with an 
apron full, and flinging each his sh: are, 
with that reckless ‘daring which seems 
to be considered the leading qualifica- 
tion of a good waiter. The dangerous 
rapidity with which everything is de- 
molished renders it necessary, I sup- 
pose, for those who are of a fastidious 
taste, or have partialities for different 
dishes, to be frequently on the alert to 
seize on those within reach, and to divide 
the plate into compartments for re- 
ceiving various supplies: I reason thus 
from having observed that many peo- 
ple appeared to be eating meat, vege- 
tables, preserves, and pastry simulta- 
neous sly. The prudent foresight of some 
is wonderful An anecdote was told 
me by a lady, who in passing through 
the States to Canada hs ad dined at a 
hotel in New York: seeing some peas 
at a very short distance from where 
she was sitting, she re quested the wait- 
er to hand them; he was in the act 
of doing so, when a person sitting near, 
who had heard the application, sud. 
denly seized the dish as it passed him, 
swept the whole of its contents briskly 
into his own plate, and addressing the 
disappointed lady, said, with a face- 
tious grin, “J guess I’m a whale at 


peas!” 


Upon the whole, the waiting at the 
Irving-house is very good, and might 
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be first-rate if a little more care could 
be taken in the way of putting things 
on the table. The blacks appear to 
be a very intelligent race. In action 
they are quick as monkeys, but yet 
common report pronounces them (whe- 
ther truly or not I cannot say) as ho- 
nest as magpies! ‘They are a scouted 
race, even in the free states; and as 
they are sure to have a name as black 
as their skin, one can hardly wonder 
if out of sheer spite they should some- 
times endeavour to deserve it. 

The same forms having been gone 
through in ‘‘fixing” the dessert, the ta- 
bles are quickly deserted—each person 
seizes his hat and takes himself off; but 
not all at the same time, however, for 
some can dine with much greater dex- 
terity than others. I have heard of a 
boast being made by a veteran in the 
art “that he could get from soup to 
nuts in ten minutes.” 

The snow had passed away, leaving 
a greasy pavement and a sloppy street, 
and evening light was gilding the upper 
half of the houses on one side of the 
Broadway, as I made my way up it at 
about half-past four o’clock. It was 


now the time for promenading, and 
although the evening was cold, fashion 


was out to see and be seen. ‘There 
was less of the black uniform among 
the gentlemen. Coloured trousers and 
railway patterns began to appear. ‘There 
was also a little less of the beard than 
I had seen before. Those who have 
made a European tour frequently copy 
the English custom, and shave the chin. 

The ladies, whose figures were re- 
markably slender, with scarcely a sin- 
gle exception, were dressed as for sum- 
mer, in showy silks, light bonnets, 
and light shoes. Those who sat in 
carriages were still more airily attired. 
Face after face passed me, exhibiting 
plenty of the lily but little or nothing 
of the rose, and also a great sameness 
of expression, the prevailing character 
of which was the total absence of any- 
thing like ‘* mauvaise honte.” 

The eyes are diverted occasionally 
from the passing crowd of business or 
pleasure-seekers to the buildings. Here 
is the handsome front of a theatre— 
there the substantial portal of a Uni- 
tarian church. Grace Church, which 
is reached by dint of much walking, is 
really a beautiful specimen of deco- 
rated Gothic; and I am told the inte- 
rior surpasses in attractions the outside. 
It is built of white sandstone, and a par- 
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sonage in keeping with it stands at the 
further side. After mentioning that 
Union-square and Fifth-avenue contain 
whole rows of dwelling-houses, which 
would not disgrace Belgravia, I must 
remark that the Broadway abounds in 
doctors and Daguerreotypes above all 
other commodities. One can scarcely 
walk ten yards without being reminded 
of the disciples of Hippocrates, or of 
their insufficiency in the morose, dys- 
peptic-looking subjects portrayed by 
the photographic art. 

I must now make a finalreflection upon 
what I have lately seen. I think there 
can scarcely be a clearer picture of the 
inevitable varieties which are found in 
all things, natural and artificial—a finer 
tableau of inequality, than is exhibited 
in the streets of this American metro- 
polis. From the unequal pavement, to 
the unequal classes walking between 
the unevenly built rows of houses, 
everything tells of extremes. Is it not 
strange that anything of the sort 
should be seen in a country, where 
governments and people have pro- 
nounced equality to be a grand funda- 
mental principle? Compare Regent- 
street and the Broadway: the one in a 
country acknowledging the distinctions 
of class, the other in a country denying 
them. What dolIsee here? Prero. 
gatives waived in a spirit of charity 
resembling that of the primitive Chris. 
tians ?—distinctions fused in the com- 
mon bond of human fellowship?—a po- 
pulation of Philanders, who think it is 
‘more blessed to give than to receive?” 
Nothing of the kind. I see, side by 
side, a squalid negro and an American 
millionaire; a half-crippled old man 
tottering under a heavy burden, while 
a city dame sweeps past in her car- 
riage; and not far from a church 
stands a wax-work exhibition of the 
anatomy of the human frame, which, in 
the name of religion, you are invited to 
inspect. Here they give lessons in im- 
morality, and take the people’s money in 
exchange. BrotherJonathan! Brother 
Jonathan! confess yourself in the 
wrong. Your Broadway shows me 
nothing but an inferior Regent-street ; 
and though we boast not of our equality, 
we have, at least, a more even pave- 
ment, and more equal rows of houses. 

In the evening, as the curtain drew 
up at the opera, disclosing the opening 
scene of Dor Giovanni, I found myself 
seated a spectator and a listener in the 
Parquette. The house is almost as 
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large as Covent-garden, and the in- 
ternal arrangements are very good. A 
survey of the dress circle, showed me 
that the season of Lent was probably 
not the best time of the year to ob- 
serve the beauty and fashion of the 
city. At all events, beyond a few 
very showy gowns, or extravagant 
ornaments, there was nothing to attract 
attention. Most of the ladies wore 
high dresses—the prevailing taste. The 
gentlemen appeared just as usual, dis- 
tinguished principally by the ‘ fashion 
of their beards :”— 

A tuft on the chin, 

A tuft and imperial, 

A tuft, imperial, and mustache, 

Whiskers and projecting be ard, 

Mustache and whiskers, 
were some of the varie ties to be seen. 
Whether it was that the audience had 
heard the opera so often, that they 
had become tired of it, or whether 
they came there merely to look about 
them, I cannot say, but the majority 
seemed to me to be somewhat apa- 
thetic, notwithstanding that the part 

Don Giovanni was well sung, and 
that of Leparello well acted, and that 
the prima donna's voice was flexible 
and pleasing, not to forget the orches- 
tra, which I had only to listen to for 
five minutes, to be convinced that the 
music was such as cannot be heard 
every day in the year. Where instru- 
ments blending in perfect harmony 
agree as one, now bursting forth in a 
unanimouscrash, nowrunning smoothly 
on in sympathy, or dying softly away 
together, how entrancing is the effect! 
Truly, the fiddlestick of the conductor 
becomes as it were a magic wand call- 
ing some wonderful passionate spirit 
into existence—some being of another 
world, at whose presence mortals thrill 
with delight. Throb! throb! throb! 
ever goes its heart's blood, Time ; and 
all the soul of feeling steals forth in the 
ravishing tones of its voice! 

Some such ideas came into my head 


as I listened to the beautiful music of 


Mozart, and I am sure I shall ever 
preserve a lively recollection of the fine 
orchestra which I heard performing _ 
led by a man of such perfect taste a 
Mr. Matz. Maretzek. 

Don Giovanni having closed his ca- 
reer, by the light of blue and red flames, 
the curtain fell, amidst the mingled 
applause and laughter of the gods, who 
seemed to be little impressed with the 
horror which such a scene is supposed 
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to be capable of calling up. As the 
evening’s entertainments were now 
concluded, I thought it best to con- 
clude the evening itself, feeling also 
rather tired after all the vicissitudes of 
the day. Embarking, therefore, in 
an omnibus, under a dark and spouting 
sky, I sailed through the watery streets, 
and after a rough and tempestuous 
voyage, landed at the Irving-house. 
AsI ‘entered, Yankees of all ages and 
descriptions were manifest—sitting, 
lounging, or smoking in the hall, 
Some clustered round a stove at the 
upper end, and others sauntered about. 
A tall Mantalini sort of person, with 
luxuriant whiskers, paces thoughtfully 
behind a long sort of counter stretch- 
ing across the top of the hall, between 
the stairs which branch off to the right 
and left, but meet amicably in the 
centre above. At one end of the 
counter is a large department of pi- 
geon holes, glazed and numbered out- 
side, according to the bedrooms of the 
hotel. Here you may or may not find 
a letter for yourself, as the case may 
be. Two other persons ** connected 
with the bar,” are leaning gver the 
counter, talking to some acquaintances, 
and in a corner beside the stairs, three 
or four old blacks nod beside a large 
shrubbery of bed-room candles. I soon 
find myself traversing the long pas- 
sages up ste uirs, and at length fall in- 
sensibly into the arms of Morpheus, in 
my own domicile, bed-room 302. 

‘In an American hotel, or boarding. 
house (which are synonymous), the mo- 
ment you have an entrée into the ladies’ 
sitting- rooms, you become a mark for 
interrogation—who, and what you are, 
is the all-engrossing topic—and you 
very shortly “hi uve to undergo a cate- 
chetical examination, first, as to your 
opinions of the country and its inhabi- 
tants, and, secondly, as to yourself. As 
there is then nothing further to learn 
(unless, indeed, you are supposed to be 
smitten with any of the fair occupants), 
you the nceforth become the arbitrator 
and repositor of secrets for various 
belligerent parties. For families living 
together in hotels do not always pull 
together in them. 

I am constrained to profess my 
belief, that a fashionable American 
boarding-house (provincialism apart), 
shows one a class of society consider- 
ably inferior to that which may be 
found in the ordinary establishments of 
a similar kind in London. 
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At the table which the ladies fre- 
uent, there is generally less hurry 
hen at that frequented by gentlemen 
but there is an equal ignorance of good 
taste, and one plainly sees a class of 
people whose progenitors have been 
raised (to use an expression of their 
own) in the recesses of the forest, and 
who, without models to copy from— 
and generally, it is to be feared, with- 
out the will to alter here ditary habits 
or ideas—are almost destitute of any 
refinement of thought or manners. 

The etiquette of English society, 
and the tone of current ideas, are the 
results of ages of experience, and how 
can it be e xpected that a new country, 
starting. » too, on an entirely new basis, 
should | give rise to a pleasing system of 
social intercourse! ‘ America has no 
polish,” says a very just reasoner 
(whose name I am ignorant of), * be- 
cause it has no other nation to rub 
against.” The persons who leave the 
United States to make a stay in Eu- 
rope, and return to introduce Euro- 
pean ideas, are too few in number to 
be influential in bringing about any 
extensive reform, considering the 
world of ignorance and prejudice they 
have to fight against. So deeply 
rooted, also, are the principles of 
independence and self-opinion, that, 
with many, years of experience in 
the genial ‘atmosphere of our English 
homes, would scarcely be sufficient. to 
eradicate them entirely. A peculiar 
feature to be observed amongst some of 
the members of the New York « Dol- 
lar-ocracy,” as the democratic party 
term the wealthier class, is their evi- 
dent inadaptation to the style of living 
they think themselves fit to adopt. 
Behold these suites of rooms fitted up 
with the costliest manufactures of 
France; on certain occasions these are 
lighted and crowded with hosts of 

uests. But, pray, where do you 
usually find the master and mistress? 
Where, but in the kitchen, to which, 
feeling more at home, they naturally 
betake themselves as soon as the guests 
depart. 

This kind of gravitation to an under- 
ground life, is a principle in more fre- 
quent action than English people might 
imagine. It arises primarily from the 
wonderful rapidity with which fortunes 
are made in a new country, of such 
vast resources, inhabited by a nation 
so much given to speculation. The 
man whom you see to-day in the streets 
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driving a cart in his shirt-sleeves, if 
6 smart,” may probably, before the ex- 
piration of three years, have amassed 
an amount of dollars sufficient to trans- 
form the carter into an aristoc rat, and 
his cart and horse into a carriage and 
pair! He is thus thrown into a ‘higher 
sphere ; and while his ideas of his own 
importance rise with his fortunes, early 
habit compels him to choose the lowest 
part of his house as his abode. The 
great mass of the wealthier classes of 
New York is of a most variable com- 
position. In a few years it undergoes 
the most surprising changes, for those 
members of it who have made fortunes 
rapidly, often contrive to get rid of 
them as fast. From the pumpkin and 
rats to the carriage and footmen, and 
from the carriage and footmen back 
again to the pumpkin and rats, are 
transitions experienced by others be- 
sides Cinderella, and I have heard of 
men who have acquired and spent as 
many as three successive fortunes. 

The chief pleasure is evidently expe- 

rienced in production; money- -making 
becomes like gambling in its process 
and effects, and the golden results of 
industry (or smartness) are often 
squandered in useless ostentation. In- 
stances of wanton extravagance become 
of frequent occurrence, and it was but 
lately that twelve hundred dollars were 
spent in adorning a private ball-room 
with camelias ! 

In a state of things where people rise 
as if some obedient ‘ bottle-imp” did 
their bidding, it is by no means odd 
that society should resolve itself into 
numberlesscliquesand ‘‘sets” ofarigid- 
ly exclusive character, completely at 

variance with national principle. 

Family assembles under an escut- 
cheon, several degrees of these sub- 
divisions consisting of people who trace 
descent from English houses of note, 
or from those who came over as gen- 
tlemen, and settled in the country — 
of people, who, having been left an 
independence, are not obliged to en- 

gage in trade. Money, again, spreads 
its “golden pinions over a wide field. 
These two great divisions are tolerably 
distinct, but are themselves cut up into 
numerous integral parts. 

The last peculiarity which I shall 
notice before leaving the city, is one 
not confined to New York alone. I 
speak of the singular spirit of inde- 
pendence amon; ast the members of fa- 
milies. The juvenile who appeared in 
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the columns of Punch some time ago, 
upbraiding his “‘ governor” for * ex- 
pecting a young feller to be always at 
home,” and demanding from the asto- 
nished old gentleman, « chambers, and 
so much a week,” has many a sympa- 
thiser in the United States. Generally 
speaking, no sooner does a boy arrive 
at years of discretion (which, by the 
way, he does very spee .dily) , than he 
gets an allowance from his father, and 
takes himself off to live at some hotel, 
srobably in some other city! Young 
ie. are as little in love with the 
tether of mamma’s apron strings. 


SIR JASPER CAREW, 


HIS LIFE AXD EXPERIENCES, 
SHORT-COMINGS THEREIN, 
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Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. 
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FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY 
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The system of visiting betrays a si- 
milar principle. 

If you go to see anybody, whether 
it be the mistress of the house or her 
daughters, you see them alone; and 
thus each member of the family seems 
to have a different circle of acquaint- 
ance. Concerning matters of faith, it 
is well known that the same want of 
unity prevails, and Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Unitarians, and Uni- 
versalists, often claim as members of 
their congregations members of the 
same family. 


KNT, 


ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS 
HIMSELF. 


AND 


CHAPTER X. 


THE COMPANY 


From an early hour on the following 
morning, the company began to pour 


in to Castle Carew, their style and 
retinue being as varied as may well be 
imagined. Some arriving in all the 
pomp and splendour of handsomely 
appointed equipage. Some dashing 
up with splashed and panting posters, 
and others jogging lazily along the 
avenue in some old * conveniency” of a 
ast age, drawn by animals far more 
Pabituated to the plough than the 
phaeton. Amongst those first was 
conspicuous the sinpular old nod'yv 
as it was called, in which Ffrench and 
Curtis travelled ; the driver being 
perilously ele vated some dozen feet 
above the earth, and perched on a bar 
which it required almost a rope-dancer's 
dexterity to occupy. This primitive 
conveyance, as it trundled along be- 
fore the window s, drew many to gaze 
and jest upon its curious appearance— 
a degree of notice which seemed to 
have very opposite effects on the two 
individuals exposed to it; for while 
Ffrench nodded, kissed hands, and 
smiled good-humouredly to his friends, 
Curtis sat back with his arms folded, 
and his hat slouched over his eyes, as 
if endeavouring to escape recognition. 
*Confound the rascal!" muttered 
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he between his teeth, ‘‘ couldn’t he 
have managed to creep round by some 
back way; his blasted jingling old rat- 
trap has called the whole household to 
look at us?—and may I never, if he 
hasn’t broken something! What's the 
matter—what are you getting down 
for?” 

‘’Tis the mare ’s got the reins under 
her tail, yer honer ?” said the driver, 
as he descended some half.dozen feet, 
to enable him to get near enough to 
rectify the entanglement. The process 
was made more difficult by the compli- 
cated machinery of springs, straps, 
bars, and bolts which supported the 
box, and in the midst of which the 
poor fellow sat as ina cage. He was, 
however, proceeding in a very business- 
like way, to tug at the tail with one 
hand, and pull out the reins with the 
other, when, suddenly, far behind 
there came the tearing tramp of horses 
advancing at speed, the cracking of 
the postillions’ whips adding to the cla- 
mour. The horses of the ‘noddy feel. 
ing no restraint from the reins, and 
terrified by the uproar, kicked up their 
_ ls at once, and bolted away, shoot- 

ing the driver out of his den into a 
flower-plot. Away dashed the affrighted 
beasts, the crazy old conveyance rattling 
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and shaking behind them with a deaf- 
ening uproar. Immediately beyond 
the hall-door, the avenue took a sweep 
round a copse, and by a gentle descent 
wound its course towards the stables, 
a considerable expanse of ornamental 
water bordering the road on the othe oY 
side. Down the slope they now rushed 
madly ; and unable from their speed 
to accomplish the turn in safety, they 
made a sudden ‘ jib” at the water's 
edge, which upset the noddy, pitching 
its two occupants over he ad and heels 
into the lake. By good fortune it was 
not more than four or five feet deep in 
this part, so that they came off with no 
other injury than a thorough drench. 
ing, and the ridicule which met them 
in the laughter of some fifty spectators. 
As for F french, he had to sit down on 
the bank and laugh till the very tears 
came — the efforts of Curtis to rid 
himself of tangled dead weed and 
straggling aquatic plants, having driven 
that choleric subject almost out of his 
wits. 

«This may be an excellent joke; 
I’ve no doubt it is, sir, since you seem 
to think so; but, by Heaven, sir, I'll 
try if I cannot m: ake some one respon- 
sible for it! Yes, gentlemen,” added 
he, shaking his fist at the crowded 
windows, ‘it’s not all over yet; we'll 
see who laughs last !” 

‘© Faith, we're well off, to escape 
with a little fright, and some frog- 
spawn,” said Bob; “it might have 
been worse !” 

‘Tt shall be worse, sir, far worse, 
depend upon it!” said the other. 

3y this time my father had come up 
to the spot, and endeavoured, as well 
as the absurdity of the scene would 
permit him, to condole with the angry 
sufferer. It was not, however, with- 
out the greatest difliculty, that Curtis 
could be prevailed upon to enter the 
house, ‘The very idea of being a 
laughing-stock was madness to him ; 
and it was only on the strict assurance, 
that no allusion to the event would be 
tolerated by my father, that he at last 
gave in and accompanied him. 

Insignificant as was this incident in 
itself, it was the origin of very grave 
consequences. Curtis was one of those 
men who are unforgiving to anything 
like ridicule; and the sense of injury 
added to the poignant suffering of a 
ruined estate, and a fallen condition, 
by no means improved a temper irras- 
cible beyond everything. He entered 
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the house, swearing every species of 
vengeance on the innocent cause of his 
misadventure. 

*¢ Time was, sir, when a Lord Lieu- 
tenant drove to a gentleman’s door in 
a atyto becoming his dignity, and not 
heralded by half-a-dozen rascals, whip- 
cracking and caracolling like the clowns 
in a circus |” 

Such was his angry commentary, as 
he pushed past my fi ither, and hastened 
to his room. Long r after he sat brood- 
ing and mourning over his calamity. 
Tt was forgotten in the drawing-room, 
where Polly had now arrived, dividing 
attention and interest with the Vi iceroy 
himself. Indeed, while his Grace was 
surrounded with courtly and grave 
ficures, discussing the news of the day 
and the passing topics, Polly was the 
centre of a far more animated group, 
whose laughter and raillery rung 
through the apartment. 

My mother was charmed with her, not 
only because she possessed considerable 
personal charms, but being of her own 
age, and speaking French with ease 
and fluency, it was a great happiness 
to her to unbend once again in all the 
freedom of her own delightful lan- 
it was to no purpose that my 
father whispered to her the names and 
titles of various guests to whom pecu- 
liar honour was due; it was in vain 
that he led her to the seat beside some 
tiresome old lady, all dullness and dia- 
monds; by some magical attraction 
she would find herself leaning over 

Polly’s chair, and listening to her, as 
i talked, in admiring ecstasy. It was 
unquestionably true, that ‘although 
most of the company were selected 
less for personal qualities than their 
political influence, there were many 
most agreeable persons in the number. 
My mother, however, was already fas- 
cinated, and she required more self. 
restraint than she usually imposed upon 
herself, to forego a pleasure which she 
saw no reason for relinquishing. 

My father exerted himself to the 
uttermost. Few men, I believe, per- 
formed the host more gracefully; but 
nothing more fatally mars the ease and 
destroys the charm of that character 
than anything like over effort at suc- 
His attentions were too marked 
and too hurried; he had exaggerated 
to himself the difficulties of his situa- 
tion, and he increased them tenfold by 
his own terrors. 

The Duke was one of those plain, 
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quiet, well-bred persons so frequent- 


ly met with in the upper classes of 


England, and whose strongest charac- 
teristic is, probably, the excessive sim- 
plicity of their manners, and the total 
absence of everything bordering on 
pretension. This very quietude, how- 
ever, 18 frequently misinterpre ted, and, 
in Ireland especially, often taken for 
the very excess of pride and haughti- 
ness. Such did it seem on the present 


occasion ; for now that the restraint of 


a great position was removed, and that 
he suffered himself to unbend from the 
cumbrous requirements of a state exis- 
tence, the ease of his deportment was 
suspected to be indifference, and the 
absence of all effort was deemed a con- 
temptuous disregard for the company. 
The moment, too, was not happily 
chosen to bring men of extreme and 
opposite opinions into contact. They 
met with coldness and distrust; they 
were even suspectful of the motives 
which had led to their meeting—in 
fact, a party whose elements were less 
suited to each other rarely assembled 
in an Irish country-house ; and by ill- 
luck, the weather took one of those 
wintry turns which are not unfrequent 
in our so-called summers, and set in to 
rain with that determined persever- 
ance so common to a July in Ireland. 
Nearly all the resources by which 
the company were to have been amused 
were of an out-door kind, and depend- 
ed greatly on weather. The shooting, 
the driving, the pic-nicing, the visits 
to remarkable scenes in the neighbour- 
hood, which Dan MacNaghten had 
“programmed” with such care and 
zeal, must now be abandoned, and sup- 
plied by occupation beneath the roof. 
Oh, good reader, has it ever been 
your lot to have your house filled 
with a large and incongruous party, 
weather bound and “ bored ?” To see 
them stealing stealthily about corri- 
dors, and peeping into rooms, as if fear- 
ful of chancing on something more tire- 
some than themselves? To watch their 
silent contemplation of the weather- 
glass, ortheir mournful gaze at the low- 
ering and leaden sky? Tohear the lazy, 
drowsy tone of the talk, broken by 
many a half-suppressed yawn? To know 
and to feel that they regard themselvesas 
your prisoners, and you astheir gaoler? 
—that your very butler is in their e yes 
but an upper turnkey ? Have you wit- 
nessed the utter failure of all efforts 
to amuse them?—have you overheard 
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the criticism that pronounced your 
piano out of tune—your billiard-table 
out of level—your claret out of con- 
dition? Have you caught mysterious 
whisperings of conspir: acies to get aw: ay? 
and heard the word ‘ post-horses ” ut- 
tered with an accent of joyful enthusi- 
asm? Have you watched the growing 
antipathies of those that in your se- 
cret plannings you had destined to be- 

come sworn friends? Have you griev- 
ed over the dis sappointment w hich your 
peculiar favourites have been doomed 
to experience ? Have you silently con- 
templated all the wrong combinations 
and unhappy conjunctures that have 
grown up, when you expected but 
unanimity and good feeling? Have 
you known all these things? and have 
you passed through the terrible ordeal 
of endeay ouring to amuse the dissatis- 
fied, to reconcile the incompatible, and 
to occupy the indolent ? Without some 
such melancholy experience, you can 
scarcely imagine all that my poor fa- 
ther had to suffer. 

Never was there such discontent as 
that household exhibited. The Vice- 
regal party saw few of the non-ad- 
herents, and perceived that they made 
no converts amongst the enemy. The 
Liberals were annoyed at the restraint 
imposed on them by the presence of the 
Government people ; the ladies were 
outraged at the distinguished notice 
conferred by their hostess on one who 
was not their equal in social position, 
and whom they saw for the first time 
admitted into the set.” In fact, in- 
stead of a large party, met together 
to please and “be pleased, the society 
was broken up into small coteries and 
knots, all busily criticising and con- 
demning their neighbours, and only 
interrupting their censures by griev- 
ous complaints of the ill- fortune that 
had induced them to come there. 

It was now the third morning of the 
Duke’s visit, and the weather showed 
no symptoms of improvement. The 
dark sky was relieved towards the ho- 
rizon by that line of treacherous light 
which to all accustomed to an Irish cli- 
mate is the signal for continued rain. 
The most intrepid votary of out-door 
amusements had given up the cause in 
despair, and, as though dreading to 
augment the common burthen of dull- 
ness by meeting most of the guests, 
preferred keeping their rooms, and 
confining to themselves the gloom that 
oppressed them. 
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The small drawing-room that ad- 
joined my mother's dressing-room was 
the only exception to this almost prison 
discipline, and there she now sat with 
Polly, MacNaghten, Rutledge, and one 


or two more, the privileged visiters of 


that favoured spot — my mother, at 
her embroidery frame, that pleasant, 
mock occupation which serves so ad- 
mirably as an aid to talking or to listen- 
ing, w hich ev very Fre nchw¢ oman knows 
so well how to employ as a conversa- 
tional fly-wheel. They assuredly gave 
no evidence in their tone of that de- 
yression which the gloomy weather 
Pad thrown over the other 
Laughter and merriment abounded ; 
and a group more amusing and amused 
it would have been difficult to imagine. 
Rutledge, perhaps, turned his eyes 
towards the door occasionally, with the 
air of one in expectation of something 
or somebody; but none noticed this 
anxiety, nor, indeed, was he one to 
permit his thoughts to sway his outward 
actions. 

«©The poor Duke!” cried MacNagh- 
ten, ‘he can bear it no longer. See, 
there he goes, in defiance of rain and 
wind, to take his walk in the shrub- 
bery !” 

« And mon pauvre Mari—go with 
him,” said my mother, in 
lamentation that made all the hearers 
burst out a-laughing. ‘Ah, I know 
why you Irish are all so domestic,” 
added she—* c'est le climat !” 

«* Will you allow us nothing to the 
credit of our fidelity—to our attach. 
ments, madame?” said Rutledge, who, 
while he continued to talk, never took 
his eyes off the two figures, who now 
walked side by side in the shrubbery. 

“It is a capricious kind of thing, 
after all, is your Irish fidelity,” said 
Polly. Your love is generally but 
another form of self-esteem ; you marry 


cuests, 


a woman because you can be proud of 


her beauty, her wit, her manners, and 
her accomplishments, and you are 
faithful because you never get tired in 
the indulgence of your own vanity.” 

«« How kind of you is it, then, to let 
us never want for the occasion of in- 
dulging it,” said Rutledge, half slily. 

eT don’ t quite agree with you, Miss 
Polly,” said Mz 1eN: ighten, after a 
pause, in which he seemed to be re- 
flecting over her words; ‘I think 
most men—Irishmen, I mean—marry 
to please themselves. They may make 
mistakes, of course; I don’t pretend 
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to say that they always choose well ; 
but it is right to bear in mind that 
they are not free agents, and cannot 
have whom the »y please to wife.’ 

‘¢ It is better with us,” broke in my 
mother. ‘ You marry one you have 
never seen before; you have nothing 
of how you call ‘exaltation,’ point des 
ideés romantiques ; you are delighted 
with all the little ‘svzns’ and attentions 
of your husband, who has, at least, 
one inestimable merit—he is never fa- 
miliar.”’ 

‘‘ How charming !” 
with mock seriousness. 

*¢ Tt is not,” continued she, not de- 
tecting the covert irony of his tone ; 
‘it is your intimité.—How you call 
it?” 

«« Tntimacy. 

** Oui,” said she, smiling, but not 
trusting herself to repeat the word. 
** C’est cela—that destroys your happi- 
ness.” 

*¢ Egad, I'd as soon be a bachelor,’ 
broke in MacNaghten, “if I only were 
to look at my wife with an opera-glass 
across the theatre, or be pe wrmitted to 
kiss her kid glove on her birth-day.” 

‘© What he say—why you laugh ? as 
cried my mother, who could not follow 
the ra ipidity of his utterance. 

«‘ Mr. MacNaghten prefers homeli- 
ness to refinement,” said Polly. 

‘* Out; you are right, my dear,” 
added my mother ; ‘¢it is more re- 
fined. And then, instead of all that 
‘tracasserie’ you have about your 
house, and your servants, and the 
thousand little ‘inconvenance de me- 
nage,’ you have one whom you consult 
on your toilette, your equipage, your 
‘ coiffure ;’ in fact, in all affairs of good 
taste. Voila Walter, par example, 
he never derange me for a moment—I 
hope I never ennuyér him.” 

** Quite right—perfectly right,” said 
Polly, with a well- assumed gravity. 

«« By Jove that’s only single harness 
work, after all,” said MacNaghten ; 
*¢ |'d rather risk a kick, now and then, 
and have another beside me to tug at 
this same burthen of daily life.” 

«*I no understand you, you speak 
so fast. How droll you are, you Irish ! 
Sce there, The Lord Duke and my hus- 
band, how they shake hands as if the 
did not meet before, and they walk to- 
gether for the last half hour.’ 

*«* A most cordial embrace, indeed,” 
said Polly, fixing her eyes on Rutledge, 
who seemed far ‘from being at ease un- 

2 H 


said Rutledge, 
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der the inspection, while MacNaghten, 
giving one hasty glance through the 
window, snatched up his hat and left 
the room. Ue passed rapidly down 
the stairs, crossed the hall, and was 
just leaving the house when my father 
met him. 

«*The very man I wanted, Dan,” 
cried he ; ‘* come to my room with me 
for a few minutes.” 

As they entered the room, my father 
turned the key in the door, and said— 

‘*We must not be interrupted, for 
T want to have a little talk with you. 
Lhave just parted with the Duke ——” 

‘I know it,” broke in Dan; “I 
saw you shake hands, and it was that 
made me hurry down stairs to meet 
you.” 

My father flushed up suddenly, ard 
it was not till after a few seconds he 
was collected enough to continue. 

*‘ The fact is, Dan,” said he, * this 
gathering of the clans has been a most 
unlucky business after all. There’s 
no telling how it might have turned 
out, with favourable weather and good 
sport ; but caged up together, the me- 
nagerie has done nothing but growl 
and show their teeth ; and, egad, very 
little was wanting to have set them all 
by the ears in open conflict.” 

MacNaghten shrugged his shoulders 
without speaking. 

“It’s an e xperiment I'll assuredly 
never try ag: iin,’ ’ continued my father ; 
‘for whether it is that I have for gotten 
Irishmen, or that they are not what they 
used to be, but all has gone wrong.” 

‘‘Your own fault, W atty. You 
were far too anxious about it going 
right; and whenever a man wants to 
usurp destiny, he invariably books 
himself for a ‘break down.’ You 
tried, besides, what no tact nor skill 
could manage. You wanted grand 
people to be grand, and witty people 
to be witty, and handsome people to 
look beautiful. Now, the very essence 
of a party like this is, to let every body 
try and fancy themselves something 
that they are not, or at least, that they 
are not usually. Your great folk ought 
to have been sufle red. to put off the 
gre: atness, and only be esteemed for their 
excessive agreeability, Your smart 
men ought not to have been called on 
for pleasantry, but only thought very 
high-bred and well-mannered, or what 
is better still, well-born. And your 
beauties should have béen permitted 
to astonish us all by a simplicity that 
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despised paint, patches, and powder ; 
and captivate us all, as a kind of do- 
mestie shepherdesses.” 

** It’s too serious for jesting about, 
Dan; forI doubt if I have not offended 
some of the oldest friends I had in 
the world.” 

**T hope not,” 
more seriously. 

“Tam sadly afraid it is so, though,” 

said my f: ather. “ You know the Fos- 
broke ’g are gone ?” 

‘Gone! When? 
of it!’ 

‘* They're gone. 


said MacNaghten, 


I never heard 


They left this about 
an hour ago. I must say it was very 
absurd of them. They ought to have 
made allowances for difference of coun- 
try, habits, education; her very ig- 
norance of the language should “have 
been taken as an excuse. The Tisdalls 
I am less surprised at.” 

«* Are they gone, too?” 

** Yes! and without a leave-taking ; 
at least, except in 80 far as a very dry 


‘note, dated five o’clock in the morning, 


may be taken for such, telling of sud- 
den intelligence just ree ceived —imme- 
diate necessity, and so forth. But 
after Harvey "Hepton, I ought to be 
astonished at nothing.’ 

‘What of Harvey tad 
impatiently. 

** Why he came into my room while 
I was dressing, and before I had time 
to ask the reason, he said— 

‘*¢Watty, you and I have been 
friends since our school-days, and it 
would tell very badly for “either, or 
both of us, if we quarrelled ; and that 
no such ill-luck may befal us, I have 
come to say good by e.’ 

“© * Good by e! but on what account?’ 
exclaimed I.” 

‘¢* Faith I'd rather you'd g guess my 
reason than ask me for it, Watty. 
You well know how, in our bachelor 
days, I used to think this house half 
my own. I came and went as often 
without an invitation as with one; and 
as to supposing that I was not wel- 
come, it would as soon have occurred 
to me to doubt of my identity. Now, 
however, we are both married. Mat- 
ters are totally changed; nor does 
it follow, howey er we might wish it so, 
that our wives will like each other as 
well as you and [ do.’ 

***T see, Harvey,’ said I, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘ Mrs. “Hepton is offended 
at my wife’s want of attention to her 
guests ; but will not so amiable and 
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clever a person as Mrs. Hepton make 
allowances for inexperience, a new 
country, a strange language, her very 
youth—she is not eighteen ?’ 

«I’m sure my wife took no ill- 
natured view of the case. I’m certain 
that if she alone were concerned, that 
is, I mean, if she herself were the only 
sufferer 

*¢ «So, then, it seems there is a co- 
partnery in this misfortune,’ broke [ 
in, half angrily, for I was vexed to 
hear an old friend talk like some frum- 
py, antiquated dowager. 

*©«That’s exactly “the case, Watty,’ 
said he, calmly. *Your friends will 
go their way, sadly enough, perhaps, 
but not censoriously; but others will 
not be so delicately-minded, and there 
will be plenty rude enough to say, who 
and what is she that treats us all in 
this fashion ?’ 

«Yes, Dan,” cried my father, with 
a flushed brow, and an eye flashing with 
passion, “he said those words to me, 
standing where you stand this instant. 
I know nothing more afterwards. I 
believe he said something about old 
friendship and school- days, but I heard 
it imperfectly, and I was relieved when 
he was gone, and that I could throw 
myself down into that chair, and thank 
God that I had not insulted an old 
friend under my own roof. It would 
actually seem as if some evil influence 
were over the place. The best tem- 
pered have become cross ; the good- 
natured have grown uncharitable ; 
and even the shrewd fellows that, at 
least, know life and manners, have 
actually exhibited themselves as to- 
tally deficient in the commonest ele- 
ments of judgment. Just think of 
Rutledge—who, if not a very clever 
fellow, should, at all events, have 
picked up some share of luck by his 

osition—just fancy what he has done: 
ne has actually had the folly—I might 
well give it a worse name—to go to 
Curtis, and ask him to make some kind 
of apology to the Duke for his rude re- 
fusal of leave to shoot over his estate— 
a piece of impertinence that Curtis 
has never ceased to glory in and boast 
of—a refusal that the old fellow has, 
so to say, lived on ever since !—to ask 
him to retract and excuse it! I have 
no exact knowledge of what passed 
between them—indeed I only know 
what his Grace himself told me—but 
Curtis’s manner must have been little 
short of outrage ; and the only answer 


Rutledge could obtain from him was— 
‘Did your master send you with this 
message to me ?’—a question, I fancy, 
the other was not disposed to answer. 
The upshot, however, was, that as the 
Duke was taking his walk this morning, 
after breakfast, he sudde nly came upon 
Curtis, who was evidently waiting for 
him. If the Duke did not give me 
very exact details of the interview, I 
am left to conjecture, from his manner, 
that it must have been one of no com- 
mon kind. ‘Your friend,’ said his 
Grace, ‘was pleased to tell me what 
he called some home truths; he took 
a rapid survey of the acts of the Go- 
vernment, accompanying it with a 
commentary as little flattering as may 
be: he called us all by very hard 
names, and did not spare our private 
characters. In fact, as he himself as- 
sured me, fearing so good an opportu- 
nity might not readily present itself of 
telling me a piece of his mind, he left 
very ‘Jittle unsaid on any topic that 
he could think of, concluding with a 
most meaning intimation, that al- 
though he h: ad refused me the shooting 
of his woodcocks, he would be charmed 
to afford me the opportunity of an- 
other kind of sport—I suppose he 
meant a better mark for me to aim at— 
and so he left me.’ Though nothing 
could possibly be in better taste or 
temper than the Duke’s recital of the 
scene, it was easy to see that he was 
sorely pained and offended by it. In- 
deed he wound up by regretting that a 
very urgent necessity would recal him 
at once to town, and a civil assurance 
that he’d not fail to complete his visit 
at some more fortunate opportunity. 
I turned at once to seek out Curtis, 
and learn his version of the affair, 
but he and Ffrench had already taken 
their departure, this brief note being 
all their leave-taking :— 


s*¢ Dear Watty,—In your father’s, 
and indeed in your grandfi ither’s day, 
one was pretty sure what company 
might be met with under your roof. 
I’m sorry to see times are changed, 
and deeply deplore that your circum- 
stances make it necessary for you to 
fill your house with Government hacks, 
spies, and informers. Take my word 
for it, honest men and their wives 
won’t like such associates; and though 
they sneer now at the Grinder’s 
daughter, she’ll be the best of your 
company ere long. 
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***My compliments to his Grace, 
and say I hope he’ll not forget that I 
have promised him some shooting. 
Yours truly, «M. Curtis.’ 


«A line from Ffrench followed :— 


“¢D, W.—As I came with Curtis, 
I must go with him; but I hope soon 
to see you, and explain some things 
which I grieve to defer even for a short 
time.’ 

«Now, Dan, I ask you, is this 
courteous—is it even fair and manly ? 
They see me endeavouring to bring 
men together socially, who, whatever 
their political differences, might yet 
learn to know and esteem each other 
in private. They comprehend all the 
difficulty imposed by my wife’s ex- 
treme youth and inexperience, and this 
is the aid they give me! But I know 
well what it means! The whole thing 
is part and parcel of that tyranny that 
a certain set of fellows have exercised 
over this country for the last century. 
A blind, misguided, indiscriminate 
hatred of England, and of English- 
men, is their only notion of a policy, 
and they'd stop short at nothing in 
their stupid animosity. They’ve mis- 
taken their man, however, this time. 
Egad, they ought to have tried some 
other game before they ventured to 
bully me! In their blind ignorance, 
they fancied that because I entertained 
a Viceroy, I must necessarily be a 
Castle-hack. Faith, if I become so 
yet, they’ve only themselves to thank 
for it. As it is, Ino sooner read that 
note, than I hastened down stairs to 
seek the Duke, and just overtook him 
in the shrubbery. I told him frankly 
the indignation I felt at a dictation 
which I suffered no man to assume to- 
wards me. I said more—I assured 
him that no sneers of party, nor any 
intimidation of a set, should ever pre- 
vent me giving the Government a sup- 
port, whenever the measures were such 
as in my conscience I approved of. I 
am the more free to say so, because I 
want nothing—I would accept of no- 
thing from them ; and I went so far as 
to sayas much, ‘I'll never insult you 
with an offer, Carew,’ was the Duke’s 
reply to me, and we shook hands on 
our bargain !” 

«Tt was that very shake hands alarm. 
ed me!” said Dan, gravely ; ‘‘ I saw 
it from the window, and guessed there 
was something in the wind !” 

“‘Come, come, Dan, it’s not in your 
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nature to be suspectful—you couldn’t 
possibly suppose 

«¢T never lose time in suspecting any- 
body,” broke in MacNaghten; ‘ but 
indeed it’s not worth any one’s while 
to plot against me! I only say, Watty, 
don’t be hurried away by any moment- 
ary anger with Curtis and the like of 
him. You have a fine position, don’t 
wreck it out of a mere pique!” 

**T'll go abroad again! I've lived 
too long out of this wasp’s nest to en- 
dure the eternal buzzing and stinging 
that goes on around me.” 

‘1 think you're right there,” said 
MacNaghten. 

My father made no reply, and looked 
anything but pleased at the ready con- 
currence in his plan. 

‘* We shall never understand them 
nor they us,” said he, peevishly, after 
a pause, 

MacNaghten nodded an aflirmative. 

«The Duke of course, then, remains 
here,” said Dan, after a pause. 

«* Of course he does not,” replied my 
father, pettishly ; ‘‘ he has announced 
to me the urgent necessity of his return 
to Dublin, nor do I see that anything 


has since occurred to alter that contin- 
gency.” 

The tone in which he had spoken 
these words showed not only how he 
felt the taunt implied in Dan’s remark, 
but how sincerely to his own conscience 
he acknowledged its justice. There 
was no doubt of it! My father’s pa- 
triotism, that withstood all the bland- 
ishments of ‘¢ Castle” flattery, all the 
seductions of power, and all the bright 
visions of ambition had given way under 
the impulse ofa wounded self-love. 
That men so inferior to him should 
dictate and control his actions, pre- 
sume to influence his whole conduct, 
and even exercise rule in his household, 
gave him deep offence, coming as it 
did at a moment when his spirit was 
chafed by disappointment; and thus, he 
that could neither have been bribed nor 
bought was entrapped by a trick and 
an accident. 

Every one knows that there are little 
social panics as there are national ones 
—terrors for which none can account, 
leading to actions for which none can 
give the reason—so here, all of a sud- 
den, all the guests discovered that they 
had reached the limit of their stay : 
some had to hasten home to receive vi- 
sitors, others were engaged elsewhere ; 
there were innumerable calls of duty, 
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and affection, and business, all uttered 
with the accustomed sincerity, and lis- 
tened to by my father with a cold ac- 

uiescence which assuredly gave no 
resh obstacles to the departures. 

As for my mother, her graciousness 
at the leave-takings only served to in- 
crease the displeasure her former indif- 
ference had created. It seemed as if 
her courtesy sprung out of the pleasure 
of being free from her guests; and asshe 
uttered some little polite phrase in her 
broken language to each, the recipients 
looked anything but flattered at the al- 
teration of her manner. ‘The Viceroy 
alone seemed to accept these civilities 
literally ; he vowed that he had never 
enjoyed three days more in his life; 
that Castle Carew and its hospitalities 
would hold the very first place in his 
future recollections of Ireland: these 
and such like, uttered with the very 
best of manners, and with all the in- 
fluence which rank could bestow, ac- 
tually delighted my mother, who was 
not slow to contrast the high-bred tone 
of the great personage with the less 
flattering depertment of her other 


guests, 

It would not be avery pleasing task 
were we to play the eavesdropper, and, 
following the various carriages of the 
departing company, hear the comments 
now so freely bestowed on the host of 
Castle Carew. It is true, some were 
kind-hearted enough to see all the dif. 
ficulties of my father’s position in the 
true light, and to hope that, by time 
and a little management, these might 
be overcome. ‘There were others less 
generous; but what they said, it would 
be scarcely more graceful of me to re- 
peat ; enough, that my mother was 
the especial mark of the strictures— 
the censure of my father went no far- 
ther than compassion! And, oh dear! 
when the world condescends to com- 

passion, what execration is equal to it! 
How beautifully it draws up the full 
indictment of your failings, that it may 
extend its clemency to each! How 
carefully does it discriminate between 
your depravity and your weakness, 
that it may not wrong you! But how 
cutting is the hopefulness it expresses 
for your future, by suggesting some 
impassible road for your reformation | 

And now they were all gone—all, 
except Polly Fagan and MacNaghten; 
but Dan, indeed, was part of the house- 
hold, and came and went as he liked. 
Fagan had sent his carriage to Bray, to 
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meet his daughter, as had been agreed 
upon ; but a letter from Polly came 
to say, that Madame Carew had pressed 
her with so much kindness to remain, 
and that she herself was so happy, that 
she sincerely hoped the permission 
might be accorded her. The note con- 
cluded by stating that Mr. Carew 
would visit Dublin by the end of the 
week, and take that opportunity of 
leaving her at home. 

** Oh, que nous sommes bien, ainsi ie 
exclaimed my mother, as the little 
party of four sat down to dinner, and all 
seemed to applaud the sentiment but 
my father, who seemed far more 
thoughtful and grave than his wont. 
Even this, however, threw no gloom 
over the rest, who were in the very 
happiest and bestof humours. My mo- 
ther was in all the ecstasy of her now 
joyous nature, suddenly emancipated 
from the toilsome drudgery of a duty 
she disliked. Polly, flattered by the 
tone of perfect equality extended to 
her, and by the unequivocal preference 
of my mother for her, hourly developed 
more and more of those graces which 
only needed opportunity for their 
growth, and displayed charms of man. 
ner, and resources of mind, that ac- 
tually delighted her companions ; 
while in MacNaghten’s happy nature 
and gay-heartedness, there was the 
only other element wanting to make 
the party a most pleasant one. 

The arrival of the letter-bag—that 
little moment which, in every country 
household, forms the privileged in- 
terruption to every care and every 
amusement—broke suddenly in upon 
their carouse; and, as my father un- 
locked the precious sack, each looked 
eagerly for his share of the contents. 

«¢ All for myself, I see!" muttered he, 
«‘ nothing but * Walter Carew,’ here. 
Your creditors are forgetting you, Dan 
—not even a note of reminder or re- 
monstrance. Silence, of course, means 
consent, Miss Polly; your father says 
nothing against your stay. But what 
is this, Josephine ?—this looks as if 
meant for you: but it has been sent 
over half the post-offices of the king. 
dom, with ‘Try Compton Basset, Ca- 
resfort and Chirck Castle,’ I believe 
this is; there’s no making out the ad- 
dress.” 

*¢ Plain enough, I think,” cried Mac. 
Naghten; “it is *‘Mad™e La Com. 
tesse de Carew, a son Chateau, ou, en 
Ville, Irelande.’ ” 
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*¢ At all events, it is for me,” said 


my mother, breaking the seal with im- 


atience. Scarcely had she opened the 
fatter than she exclaimed, ‘* Oh, la 
bonne chance—only think, Walter, here 
is Emile de Gabriac coming to Ire- 
land!” 

“© You forget, dearest, that I have 
never seen him,” said my father, dryly. 

** Does that signify ? ”» said she, with 
enthusiastic rapidity. «Ts he not 
known over all Europe by peeieeee. 
That dear Emile, so good, gene- 
rous, so handsome, so full of accom. 
plishments—rides so perfectly, sings 
so beautifully. Ah, ma chere ce west 
fait de vous,” said she, to Polly, ‘when 
you see him.” 

Polly only smiled and bowed, with 
an arch look of submission, while my 
father broke in— 

*«* But, how comes it that so much 
brilliancy should waste itself on the 
unprofitable atmosphere of Ireland? 
What is bringing him here ?’ 

My mother continued to read on, 
heedless of the question, not, however, 
without showing by her countenance 
the various emotions which the letter 
excited ; for while, at times, her colour 
came and went, and her eyes filled with 
tears, a smile would pass suddenly 
across her features, and at last a merry 
burst of laughter stoppe .d her. ¢ Shail 
I read it for you?” cried she, * for it 
will save me a world of explanations, 
This is dated from our dear old coun- 
try-house on the Loire, Chateau de 
Lesieux :— 

¢¢ April 20th. 

6¢¢ Ma CHERE ET MA BELLE FIrrne’ 
[he always called me Fifine, when we 
were children. “ Humph!” muttered 
my father; ‘‘ read on,” and she resum- 
ed] ‘Ma‘belle Fifine—how the dear 
name rec alls happy hours, gay, buoy- 
ant, and brilliant, with all that could 
make life a paradise !—when we were 
both so much in love with all the world, 
and, consequently, with each other !’ 
[* Ah, oui,’ exclaimed she, in a tone 
so perfectly simple, as to make Mac. 
Naghten burst out into a laugh, which 
Polly with difficulty refrained from 
joining |—‘ You,’ continued she, read- 
ing, ‘you, ma belle, have doubtless 
grown wiser; but I remain the same 
dreamy, devoted thing you once knew 
me. Well, pe ‘rhaps, we may soon have 
an opportunity to talk over all this; 
and so now no more of it. You may, 
perhaps, have heard—I cannot guess 
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what news may or may not reach you 
in your far away solitudes—that ‘the 
Cour de Cassation has decided against 
me; and that, consequently, they have 
not only rejected my claim, but have 
actually questioned my right to the 
domain ot Chasse Leups, and the fa- 
mous jewels which my grandfather re- 
ceived from Isabella of Spe uin. 

«*« They say—I’m not going to worry 
you with details; but they say some- 
thing to this effect—that as we were en- 
gaged with Law in that great scheme 
of hi s—the Mississippi affair they call- 
ed it—we stand responsible in all that 
we possess, to the creditors or the 
heirs, as if we ourselves were not the 
greatest losers by that charlatan of the 
Rue Jumeaupaix! Perhaps you never 
heard of that notorious business, nor 
knew of a time when all Paris went 
mad together, and bartered every- 
thing of price and value for the worth- 
less scrip of a mountebank’s invention. 
How sorry I am, dearest Fifine, to 
tease you ‘with all this; but I cannot 
help it. They have found—that is the 
lawyers—that there are two parties in 
existence, whose claims extend to our 
poor old chateau by some private ar- 
rangement contracted between my 
grandfatherandthethen Ducd’Orleans, 
One of these is Louis’s own son, now 
living at Venice; the other—you'll 
scarcely believe me—yourself! Yes, 
my dear cousin, you possess a part 
right over Chasse Leups. There was @ 
day when you might have had the 
whole !—not my fault that it was not 
so!’” 

“Ts this a lover’s letter, or a 
lawyer’s, Josephine ?” said my father, 
dryly. 

“Ah, you cannot understand 
Emile,” said she, artlessly; ‘he is so 
unlike the rest of the world, poor fel- 
low. But I'll read on— 

«*¢Tt all comes to this, Fifine; you 
must give me a release, so they<call it, 
and Louis » if Ican find him out, must 
do something of the same kind, if I am 
going to be married’—[she paused 
for a few seconds, and then read on]— 
‘to be married to Mademoiselle de 
Jupernois, sister of Charles de Ju- 
pernois. When you went, remember, 
as a page to the Queen, you never saw 
ma belle Hortense, for she was edu- 
cated at Bruges. Alas, oui/ so is 
my episode to end also! Meanwhile I’m 
coming to see you, to obtain your sig- 
nature to these tiresome papers, and to 
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be, for a while at least, out of the 
way, since I have been unlucky 
enough to wound Auguste Vallaumé, 
seriously, I’m afraid—all his own 
fault, however, as I will tell you at 
another time. Now, can you receive me 
—I mean is it inconvenient ?—will it 
be in any way unpleasant? Does le 
bon Mari like or dislike us French— 
will he be jealous of our cousinage ?’”’ 

*¢Qn the score of frankness, Jose- 
phine, you may tell him, I have nothing 
to complain of,” broke in my father, 
dryly. 

‘*Ts it not so?” rejoined my mother, 
6‘ Emile is candour itself.” She read— 


«¢¢ At all hazards, I shalltry, Fifine. If 


he does not like me, he must banish me. 
The difficulty will be to know where; 
for I have debts on all sides, and no- 
thing but marriage will set me right, 
Droll enough, that one kind of slavery 
is to be the refuge for another. Some 
of your husband’s old associates here 
tell me he is charming—that he was 
the delight of all the socicty at one 
time. ‘Tell me all about him. I can 
so readily like anything that belongs 
to you, 1’m prepared already to esteem 
him.’” 

** Most flattering,” murmured my 
father. 

¢¢¢ Tt will be too late, dear cousin, 
to refuse me; for when this reaches 
you, I shall be already on the way to 
your mountains—are they mountains, 
by the way ?—so then make up your 
mind to my visit with the best grace 
youcan. I should fill this letter with 
news of all our friends and acquaint- 
ances here, but that I rely upon these 
very narratives to amuse you when we 
meet; not that there is anything very 
strange or interesting to recount. Peo. 
ple marry, and quarrel, and make love, 
fight, go in debt, and die, in our en- 
lightened age, without the slightest 
advancement on the wisdom of our an- 
cestors; and except that we think very 
highly of ourselves, and very meanly 
of all others, I do not see that we 
have made any considerable progress 
in human knowledge. 

«*¢T am all eagerness to see you once 
again. Are you altered ?—I hope and 
trust not. Neither fatter nor thinner, 
nor paler nor more carnation, than I 
knew you; not graver, I cdyld swear. 
No, ma chere cousine, yours.was ever 
a nature to extract brightness from 
what had been gloom to others. What 
a happy inspiration was it of that good 


Monsieur Carew to relieve the dark- 
ness of his native climate by such 
brilliancy ! 

«¢*Still, how many sacrifices must 
this banishment have cost you! Do 
not deny it, Fifine. If you be not 
very much in love, this desolation 
must be a heavy infliction. I have 
just been looking at the map, and the 
whole island has an air of indescribable 
solitude and remoteness, and much 
farther distant from realms of civilisa- 
tion than I fancied. You must be my 
guide, Fifine: I will accept of no other 
to all those wonderful sea-caves and 
coral grottoes which I hear so much 
of! What excursions am I already 
planning—what delicious hours, float- 
ing over the blue sea, beneath those 
gigantic cliffs, that even in a woodcut 
look stupendous! And so you live 
almost entirely upon fish! I must 
teach your chef some Breton devices 
in cookery. My old tutor, who was a 
curé at Scamosse, taught me to dress 
soles “en gratin,” with two simple 
herbs to be found everywhere; so 
that, like Vincent de Paul, I shall be 
extending the blessings of cultivation 
in the realms of barbarism. I picture 
you strolling along the yellow beach, 
or standing storm-lashed on some lone 
rock, with your favourite pet seal at 
your feet.’ ” 

*‘Is the gentleman an idiot, or is 
he only ignorant?” broke in my fa- 
ther. 

My mother gave a glance of half an- 
gry astonishment and resumed—**‘ ¢ A 
thousand pardons, ma chere et bonne; 
but, with my habitual carelessness, I 
have been looking at Iceland, and not 
Ireland, on the map. You will laugh, 
I’m certain, but confess how natural 
was the mistake—how similar the 
names—how like are they, perhaps, in 
other respects. At all events, 1 can- 
not alter what I have written: it shall 
go, if only to let you have one more 
laugh at that silly Emile, whose blun- 
ders have so often amused you. Pray 
do not tell your “dear husband” of my 
mistake, lest his offended nationality 
should take umbrage; and I am re- 
solved—yes, Fifine, I am determined 
on his liking me.’ ” 

My father’s face assumed an ex- 
pression here that was far too much 
for MacNaghten’s gravity; but my 
mother read on, unconcerned—* ‘And 
now I have but to say when I shall be 
with you. It may be about the 12th 
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—not later than the 20th—of next 
month. I shall take no one but Fran- 
cois with me—I shall not even bring 
the dogs—only Jocasse, my monkey, ’ 
for whom, by the way, I beg to bespeak 
a quiet room, with a south aspect. I 
hope the climate will not injure him ; 
but Doctor Reynault has given me 
numerous directions about his cloth- 
ing, and a receipt for a white-wine 
posset, that he assures me will be very 
bracing to his nervous system. You 
have no idea how susceptible he has 
grown latterly about noise and tumult. 
The canaille have taken to parade the 
streets, singing and shouting their 
odious songs, and Jocasse has suffered 
much from the disturbance. I men- 
tioned the fact to M. Mirabeau, whom 
I met at your aunt’s the other night, 
and he remarked gravely, ‘“ It’s a bad 
time for monkeys just now—* singerie’ 
has had its day.” The expression 
struck me as a very hollow, if not a 
very heartless one; but I may say, en 
passant, that this same M. Mirabeau, 
whom it is the fashion to think clever 
and agreeable, is only abrupt and rude, 
with courage to say the coarse things 
that good-breeding retreats from! I 
am glad to find how thoroughly the 
Court dislikes him. They say that he 
has had the effrontery to tell the King 
the most disagreeable stories about 
popular discontent, distress, and so- 
forth. I need scarcely say, that he 
met the dignified rebuke such under- 
bred observations merited. 

*«*¢ And now, Fifine, to say adieu, 
until it be my happiness once again to 
embrace you, and that dear Carew, who 
must have more good qualities than I 
have known centred in one individual, 
to deserve you. Think of me, dearest 
cousin, and do not forget Jocasse.’ ” 

** Theassociation will aid you much,” 
said my father, dryly. 

«‘«Let him have a cheerful room, 
and put me anywhere, so that I have 
a place in your heart. Your dearly 
attached cousin, 

«© « EmiLe pe Gapriac.’” 

‘Ts that all?” asked my father, as 
she concluded. 

*¢ A few words on the turn-down— 
‘Hortense has just sent me her picture. 
She is blende, but her eyes want colour ; 
the hair, too, is sandy, and not silky ; 
the mouth—but why doI go on ?—it is 
not Fifine.’ ” 
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*‘ Our cousin is the most candid of 
mortals,” said my father, quietly ; 
‘¢ whatever opinion we may entert ain 
of his other gifts, on the score of frank- 
ness, he is unimpeachable. Don’t you 
think so, Miss Polly : ig 

** His letter is a most unreserved 
one, indeed,” said she, cautiously. 

And now a silence fell on all, for 
each was following out in his own way 
some train of thought suggested by the 
Count’s letter. As if to change the 
current of his reflections, my father once 
more turned to the letter-bag, and 
busied himself running hastily over 
some of the many epistles addressed to 
him. Apparently there was little to 
interest or amuse amongst them, for 
he threw them from him half read— 
some, indeed, when he had but de- 
cyphered the writers’ names ; one short 
note from Hackett, his man of business, 
alone seemed to excite his attention, 
and this he read over twice. 

** Look at that Dan,” said he, hand. 
ing the paper to MacNaghten, who, 
walking to the window slowly, perused 
the following lines :— 


«*¢ Dear Srr,—In accordance with 
the directions contained in your note 
of Friday last, and handed to me by 
Mr. Fagan, I placed at his disposal 
all the deeds and securities at present 
in my possession, for him to select such 
as would appear sufficient guarantee 
for the sum advanced to you on that 
day. I now beg to state that he has 
made choice of the title to Lucksleven 
silver mine, and a bond of joint mort- 
gage over a French estate, which I 
apprehend to form part of the dowry 
of Madame Carew. I endeavoured to 
induce him to make choice of some 
other equally valuable document, not 
knowing whether this selection might 
be to your satisfaction; he, however, 
persisted, and referred to the tenor of 
your note to substantiate his right. 
Of course, I could offer no further op- 
position, and have now only to men- 
tion the circumstance for your infor. 
mation. I have the honour to be, dear 
sir, respectfully yours, 

666, Hacxert.’ ” 


‘*« Curious enough, that, Dan,” mut- 
tered my father, “and at this precise 
moment, too.” 

MacNaghten assented with a nod, 
and handed back the letter. 
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MISS STRICKLAND’S *‘ LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.’”* 


WE retain a vivid recollection of the 
pleasure with which we perused, many 
years since, the successive volumes of 
Miss Strickland’s ‘Lives of the 
Queens of England,” as they issued 
from the press. To the student of 
history, to the antiquarian, and to the 
lover of romance, her earlier volumes 
were alike novel and interesting; but 
before the work was completed, ele- 
ments of discord crept in, and a book 
which had hitherto delighted and in- 
structed all readers, became a very 
Shibboleth of theological contention. 
Miss Strickland had depicted the 
character of Mary Tudor in a light 
very different from that in which Pro- 
testants are wont to view the “bloody” 
Queen. Her sister Elizabeth, the 
“* Good Queen Bess” of our early re- 
collections, had not figured in the pages 
of her biographer as an attractive or 
amiable person. Mary Beatrice, of 
Modena, consort of James II., and 
mother of the ‘ Pretender,” in her 
womanly beauty and dignity, had con- 
trasted—greatly to their disadvantage 
—with her step- daughters, Queens 
Mary and Anne; while the cold, cal- 
culating nature of Mary Stuart, and 
the vacillating temper, and sordid, 
self-indulgent habitsof her sister, Anne, 
had been represented as even less re- 
pulsive than the characteristics of the 
husband of the former, the “ great and 
good” King William III. The private 
convictions and political tendencies of 
James II. had rendered the restoration 
of Popery in England by no means an 
improbable event, if his power had not 
been undermined, and his authority 
subverted by his intriguing son-in-law ; 
but however selfish and mean the per- 
sonal character and private conduct of 
William, he is yet the hero of the revo- 
lution which re-established civil freedom 
on a secure basis in Church and State. 
Since that epoch, which we must be 
allowed still to consider a “ glori- 
ous” one, William of Orange has re- 
ceived the adulatory homage of one 
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party amongst us; while he is as cor. 
dially detested by the adherents of a 
different political faith. It is, there- 
fore, little to be wondered at, that 
among the admiring readers of these 
royal biographies, many were offended, 
and others indignantly protested 
against the new colouring given by 
Miss Strickland to the history of the 
sovereigns of Great Britain since the 
sixteenth century. Is the writer a Pro- 
testant or a Roman Catholic? was a 
question frequently asked, and as vari- 
ously answered: some affirming her to 
be a member of the Reformed Church, 
but atraitor to its cause; others describ- 
ing the lady as a Jesuit, a dangerous em- 
issary of Rome, and perverter of youth; 
while a few constant admirers, ‘among 
the faithless, faithful found,” main- 
tained that these contentions about 
Miss Strickland’s theological opinions 
afforded the clearest proof of the im- 
partiality and fairness of her general 
views and inferences. 

Eleven years have elapsed since our 
author’s labours commenced, and @ 
new and greatly enlarged edition of the 
**Queens of England” has recently 
appeared—a very legitimate proof of 
the general popularity of Miss Strick- 
land’s work. In its preface she alludes, 
with somewhat less than her wonted 
good taste, to the animadversions of 
the critics :— 


“To such a height have prejudices been 
carried, that it has been regarded as a species 
of heresy to record the evil as well as the 
good of persons who are usually made sub- 
jects of pspular panegyric, and authors have 
actually feared in some cases to reveal the 
base metal which has been hidden beneath a 
meretricious gilding, lest they should provoke 
a host of assailants. It was not thus that 
the historians of Holy Writ performed their 
office. The sins of David and Solomon are 
recorded by them with stern fidelity and 
merited censure, for with the sacred annal- 
ists there is no compromise between truth 
and expediency. Expediency! perish the 
word, if guilt be covered and moral justice 
sacrificed to such considerations !” 


By Agnes Strickland. 


A new edition, revised and greatly augmented. 


Embellished with portraits of every Queen, 
In eight volumes. 8vo. London; Colburn. 
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That Miss Strickland may have felt 
herself harshly or undeser vedly cen- 
sured is natural enough, but it is going 
a little too far to compare herself to 
the historians of Holy Writ. The fol- 
lowing passage is penned i in the same 
irritable mood :— 


“Tt is, however, the doom of every writer 
who has had the fidelity to bring forward 
suppressed evidences, or the courage to con- 
fute long-established falsehoods, to be as- 
sailed, not only by the false but by the 
deluded, in the same spirit of ignorant pre- 
judice with which Galileo was persecuted by 
the bigots of a darker age, for having ven- 
tured to demonstrate a scientific truth. 

“* What was the result as regarded Galileo 
and his discoveries ? Why, truly, the poor 
philosopher was compelled to ask pardon for 
having been the first to call attention to a 
fact which it would now have been regarded 
as the extreme of folly to doubt! Neither 
the clamour of the angry supporters of the 
old opinion, nor the forced submission of the 
person who had exposed its fallacy, had in 
the least affected the fact, any more than the 
assertion that black is white can make evil 
good or good evil. Opinions have their 
date, and change with circumstances, but 
facts are immutable. We have endeavoured 
to develope those connected with the biogra- 
phies of the Queens of England with uncom- 
promising fidelity, without succumbing to 
the passions and prejudices of either sects or 
parties, the peevish ephemerides of a day, 
who fret and buzz out their brief term of 
existence, and are forgotten. It is not for 
such we write: we labour in a high voca- 
tion, even that of enabling the lovers of 
truth and moral justice to judge of our 
queens and their attributes—not according 
to conventional censure or praise, but ac- 
cording to that unerring test, prescribed not 
by ‘carnal wisdom, but by heavenly wisdom 
coming down from above,’ which has said, 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’”— 
Preface, vol. i. p. 16, 17. 


Here, again, we cannot but quarrel 
with the style, spirit, and illustration. 
Galileo suffered for the assertion of 
scientific and demonstrable truth: the 
most that an historian can do in con- 
troverted questions is, to balance evi- 
dences and suggest probable conclu- 
sions. To ‘nothing extenuate, nor 
set down aught in malice,” may seem 
to many an easy task; but writers 
whose imaginations are warm and fer- 
vid find, in themselves, as the work 
progresses, a growing spirit of parti- 
sanship which it is almost impossible 
wholly to repress. With each cha- 
racter presented for consideration the 
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author may have points of sympathy, 
or instinctive Supilienau this quite 
independently of any hetlenion’ or 
political bias. When the latter ele- 
ments are added, how few can hold the 
balances justly! In studying the his- 
tories even of the remote and pagan 
states of ancient Greece and Rome, 
the acute reader can pronounce almost 
positively on the political feelings of 
his author; and—paradoxical as it 
may sound—the historian stands re- 
vealed, a Whig, Tory, or Radical of 
the nineteenth century, while describ- 
ing the conflicting parties of Athens 
or of Sparta, or stating the merits of 
the struggle between the patrician and 
plebeian citizens of the great Roman 
republic. We are almost inclined to 
doubt how far it would be desirable, 
even if it were possible, to have history 
divested of all one-sidedness. The 
only work we have met which ap- 
proac hes to this per fect imparti: lity is 
Guizot’s “‘ History of the English Revo- 
lution”—a book that—despite the 
great talent and comprehensive mind 
of the writer, and the i importance and 
interest of the subject—is universally 
admitted to be hopelessly dull and 
heavy. A mere detail of facts, how- 
ever accurately stated, must always 
leave out of view the characters and 
motives of the actors in the drama, 
without which the most exact chronicle 
of events is truly little better than an 
old almanac; and the most laborious 
collector, instead of the honourable 
name of historian, is entitled only to 
that of annalist. 

We could, therefore, make ample 
allowance for the occasional exhibition 
of individual feeling on the part of 
Miss Strickland, or any other writer of 
genius: but as that lady, we suppose, 
would not be inclined to accept such 
toleration as a compliment, we deem 
it due to her to take up some of the 
controverted topics with which she 
has dealt, and fairly inquire how 
far her representations are grounded 
on historic fact and reasonable proba- 
bility. 

The true character of Thomas a- 
Becket, Lord Chancellor of England 
under "Henry II., and by his fa- 
vour promoted to the see of Canter- 
bury, is a problem that has been 
warmly canvassed from his own days 
to the present time, and is still subject 
matter of dispute and angry conten- 
tion. We are all sufficiently acquaint- 
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ed with the prominent part played by 
this proud, ambitious, crafty prelate, 
or ascetic priest and saintly martyr, 
as we may severally regard him. We 
have no intention of re-discussing the 
respective merits of Hume’s account 
of his doings on the one hand, and 
Lingard’s on the other. We may, 
however remark—without further in- 
truding on our readers the polemics of 
the present time—that the very ques- 
tions which then agitated the public 
mind of England are now no less 
eagerly canvassed in these countries, 
The struggle between royal supre- 
macy and a foreign ecclesiastical 
power is even now rife among us; and 
the point at issue between Henry 
If. and Thomas a Becket comes 
home to our ‘*‘ business and bosoms,” 
very slightly modified by an interval 
of seven centuries. 

The * Constitutions of Clarendon,” 
which restricted appeals to Rome, and 
provided that ecclesiastics should be 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts, were, as we all know, resisted 
by Becket as an encroachment on the 
privileges of the clergy; and a bitter 
contest ensued between the sovereign 
and his former favourite. Becket re- 
mained as unmoved by promises as 
by menaces; while Henry exerted 
himself in vain either to soothe, 
coerce, or crush his powerful antago- 
nist. It would be useless to recapitu- 
late the events in this important 
struggle. A theme which has inspired 
the pens of poets, theologians, histo- 
rians, and essayists, is, no doubt, fa- 
miliar to most of us. To any who 
may feel an interest in observing the 
picturesque and romantic points of this 
mighty contest, as portrayed by the 
pen of a true poet—one whose mind, 
impartial and candid, was yet gifted 
with vivid imaginative power—we 
would cordially recommend the peru- 
sal of “‘ Thomas a-Becket : a Dramatic 
Chronicle;” by the late George Darley. 
In this spirited historical drama the 
character of the Saxon archbishop 
stands prominently before us, and is 
well contrasted with that of the King 
and the Norman barons of Henry’s 
court. 

But to return to Miss Strickland, 
and her portraiture of Thomas 4- 
Becket :— 


“The contest between the king and 
Becket, which fills so many folio pages of 
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modern history, must be briefly glanced at 
here. .. 4 The see of Canterbury hav- 
ing remained vacant a year and a-half, 
Henry urged his favourite to accept it, in 
hopes that he would connive at his plans of 
diverting the revenues of the Church to en- 
rich those of the Crown, for this was simply 
the whole cause of the perpetual contest be- 
tween the Anglo-Norman kings and the 
Archbishops of Canterbury since the Con- 
quest ; but as the Church supported the 
destitute poor, it is not difficult to decide 
which had the moral right. Archdeacon 
Becket protested that if he were once a bi- 
shop, he must uphold the rights of the 
Church; but the king still insisted on in- 
vesting him with the archbishopric. The 
night before his consecration, at supper, he 
told the king that this archbishopric would 
place an eternal barrier between their friend- 
ship. Henry would not believe it. Becket 
was consecrated priest one day, and was in- 
vested as Archbishop of Canterbury the 
next. To the annoyance of the king, he 
instantly resigned his chancellorship, and 
became a firm champion for the rights of 
his see.” —Vol. i. pp. 266-7, 


As Miss Strickland cites no authori- 
ties in confirmation of these assertions, 
we feel at a loss to know on what 
ascertained facts she has grounded 
them. Contemporary writers, so far 
as we are aware, say nothing of those 
‘* plans of diverting the revenues of the 
Church to enrich those of the Crown,” 
of which she speaks so confidently ; on 
the contrary, the eulogists of Becket 
speak of him as a martyr to the privi- 
leges of his order, while his detractors 
describe the struggle as one in which 
**it became necessary to determine 
whether the king or the priests, parti- 
cularly the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
should be sovereign of the kingdom.” 

The genius, the indomitable resolu- 
tion, the profuse liberality, the saintly 
asceticism, even the grand ambition of 
Thomas a-Becket command our admi- 
ration for the haughty Churchman. 
His cruel murder on the very steps of 
the altar, and the heroism with which 
he met his tragical fate, excite our 
compassion for the victim, and our in- 
dignant reprobation of the dastardly 
executors of Henry’s vengeance. But 
in the object which Becket proposed 
to himself true lovers of civil free- 
dom can have no sympathy; and 
looking at the whole tenor of the 
struggle, we honestly avow our agree- 
ment in the sentiments expressed by 
Lord Lyttleton in his “ History of 
King Henry I,” when, prefacing 
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his account of Becket’s controversy, he 
observes, that whoever reflects “ will 
have good reason to think that where 
the Popish religion remains established, 
the principles of Becket will also re- 
main; and, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent absurdity of them, will perpe- 
tually disturb, and sometimes over- 
power, the civil authority, even in 
countries the most enlightened by 
learning and philosophy, or affecting 
the greatest latitude and freedom of 
thought. How great is, there fore, the 
happiness this nation enjoys in the re- 
formation of religion, by which those 
principles, so repugnant to true Chris- 
tianity, have been rooted out from our 
Church; and which alone can secure 
us from a return of those evils, the 
malignity whereof will be shown, in 
its utmost extent, by examples more 
convincing than any arguments on the 
subject, in that very instructive part 
of the history of this kingdom which I 
am about to relate.” 

We shall find no evidences, however, 
of this supposed bias of Miss Strick- 
land’s mind, in turning, where we 
might naturally expect it, to her biogra- 
phy of Anne of Bohemia, the beloved 
consort of Richard II.—a Bible-reading 
Queen, who brought with her from 
Bohemia—the cradle of heresies, as 
the doctrines of Huss, Wickliffe, and 
other early protestors against Rome 
were designated—a leaning to the 
tenets of these Reformers, and intro- 
duced among the English some of the 
earliest seeds of freedom of opinion. 

Anne was the grand-daughter of the 
chivalrous John of Bohemia, the blind 
monarch who charged so bravely and 
fell, covered with ‘wounds and glory, 
on the field of Crecy. King Richard 
was son of the gallant Black Prince, 
the conqueror in that well- fought field, 
In honour of his brave antagonist, 
Edward the Black Prince adopted the 
device of the slain monarch, three 
ostrich feathers, with the motto Jch 
dien (I serve), the crest since then of 
the Prince of Wales. The advent of 
Anne of Bohemia, even then surnamed 
**The Good,” when she came to Eng- 
land a fair young bride, was hailed with 
joy. Miss Strickland describes her 
very pleasingly ; nor can we trace in 
this part of her subject any indication 
of anti-Protestant feeling :— 


“To Anne of Bohemia is attributed the 
honour of being the first in that illustrious 
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band of Princesses who were the nursing- 
mothers of the Reformation. The Protestant 
Church inscribes her name at the commence- 
ment of the illustrious list in which are seen 
those of Anne Boleyn, Katherine Parr, Lady 
Jane Gray, and Queen Elizabeth. Whether 
the young Queen brought those principles 
with her, or imbibed them from her mother- 
in-law, the Princess of Wales, it is not easy 
to ascertain. A passage quoted by Huss, 
the Bohemian reformer, leads to the infer- 
ence that Anne was used to read the Scrip- 
tures in her native tongue. ‘It is possible,’ 
says Wickliffe, in his work called the ‘ Three- 
fold Bond of Love,’ ‘that our noble Queen 
of England, sister of the Caesar, may have 
the Gospel written in three languages, 
Bohemian, German, and Latin. Now to 
hereticate her (brand her with heresy) on 
that account would be Luciferian folly.’ The 
influence of Queen Anne over the mind of her 
young husband was certainly employed by 
Joanna, Princess of Wales, to aid her in 
saving the life of Wickliffe, when in great 
danger at the Council of Lambeth in 1382. 
“Joanna, Princess of Wales, was a con- 
vert of Wickliffe, who had been introduced 
to her by his patron, the Duke of Lan- 
caster. Joanna, aided by her daughter-in- 
law, swayed the ductile mind of King 
Richard to their wishes.” —Vol. i. pp. 588-9. 


Let us not fall into the mistake of 
being ‘ nothing if not critical,” said 
to be common to the genus Reviewer. 
We shall endeavour to make the amende 
honorable to Miss Strickland for past 
censures, by presenting our readers 
with some of those graceful passages 
which our author so pleasingly com- 
municates in her biography of the 
**beauteous” Queen :— 


** Queen Anne made some atonement for 
being the importer of these hideous fashions” — 
horned caps—‘ by introducing the use of 
pins, such as are used at our present toilet. 
Our chroniclers declare that previously to 
her arrival in England, the English fair 
fastened their robes with skewers—a great 
misrepresentation, for even as early as the 
Roman Empire the use of pins was known, 
and British barrows have been opened where- 
in were found numbers of very neat and 
efficient little ivory pins, which had been 
used in arranging the grave clothes of the 
dead ; and can these irreverent chroniclers 
suppose that English ladies used worse 
fastenings for their robes in the fourteenth 
century ? 

‘* Side-saddles were the third new fashion 
brought into England by Anne of Bohemia ; 
they were different from those used at pre- 
sent, which were invented or first adopted 
by Catherine de Medicis, Queen of France, 
The side-saddle of Anne of Bohemia was 
like a bench, with a hanging step, where 
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both feet were placed. This mode of riding 
required a footman or squire at the bridle- 
rein of a lady’s palfry, and was chiefly used 
in processions.” —Vol. i. p. 597. 


On the royal entry into London, 
after a reconciliation between the king 
and the estranged citizens—a good 
office effected by the Queen—the Lord 
Mayor presented Anne with a tablet, 
and thus addressed her :— 


* Tilustrious daughter of imperial parents! 
Anne—a name in the Hebrew signifying 
‘grace,’ and which was borne by her who 
was the mother of the mother of Christ— 
mindful of your race and name, intercede 
for us to the King, and as often as you see 
this tablet, think of our city, and speak in 
our favour.” 


Upon which the Queen graciously 
accepted the dutiful offering of the 
city, saying, with the emphatic brevity 
of a good wife who knew her influence : 
** Leave all to me.” 


“By this time the King had arrived at 
his palace of Westminster, the great hall of 
which was ornamented with hangings more 
splendid than the pen can describe. Rich- 
ard’s throne was prepared upon the king’s- 
bench, which royal tribunal he ascended, 
sceptre in hand, and sat in great majesty, 
when the Queen and the rest of the proces- 
sion entered the hall. The Queen was fol- 
lowed by her maiden train. When she 
approached the King, she knelt down at his 
feet, and so did all her ladies. The King 
hastened to raise her, asking, ‘ What would 
Anna? Declare, and your request shall be 
granted.’ 

“ The Queen’s answer is, perhaps, a fair 
specimen of the way in which she obtained 
her empire over the weak but aflectionate 
mind of Richard—more honied words than 
the following, female blandishment could 
scarcely devise. ‘Sweet!’ she replied, ‘ my 
king, my spouse, my light, my life! sweet 
love, without whose life mine would be but 
death ! be pleased to govern your citizens as 
a gracious lord. Consider, even to-day, how 
munificent their treatment. What worship, 
what honour, what splendid public duty 
have they at great cost paid to thee, revered 
king! Like us, they are but mortal, and 
liable to frailty. Far from thy memory, 
my king, my sweet love, be their offences; 
and for their pardon I supplicate, kneeling 
thus lowly on the ground.” Then, after some 
mention of Brutus and Arthur, ancient kings 
of Britain, which, no doubt are interpolated 
flourishes of good Master Maydeston, the 
Queen concludes her supplication by re- 
questing, that the King ‘ would please to 
restore to these worthy and penitent ple- 
beians their ancient charters and liberties.” 
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‘Be satisfied, dearest wife,’ the King an- 
swered; ‘loath should we be to deny any 
reasonable request of thine. Mcantime, 
ascend and sit beside me on my throne, 
while I speak a few words to my people.’ ”— 
Vol. i. pp. 609, 610. 


This is a pleasing picture of the 
gentle wife-like queen. It is likewise 
pleasant to know that she retained to 
the day of her death the faithful love 
of her royal husband. 


“ Anne of Bohemia died at her favourite 
palace of Shene; the King was with her 
when she expired. He had never given her 
a rival; she appears to have possessed his 
whole heart, which was rent by the most 
acute sorrow at the sudden loss of his faith- 
ful partner, who was, in fact, his only friend. 
In the frenzy of his grief, Richard impreca- 
ted the bitterest curses on the place of her 
death ; and, unable to bear the sight of the 
place where he had passed his only happy 
hours with this beloved and virtuous queen, 
he ordered the palace of Shene to be levelled 
with the ground.”—Vol. i. p. 611. 


Richard's sorrow for his queen was 
as lasting as it was intense. He loved 
her even to madness.” Her people 
also mourned for her, ‘and long hal- 
lowed her memory by the simple, yet 
expressive appellation of ‘good Queen 
Anne.’” 

We now pass on to the most im- 
portant yet difficult part of the task 
we have proposed to ourselves, and 
proceed to analyse those portions of 
Miss Strickland’s labours, which bear 
on the subject of the Reformation in 
England. 

Guizot has styled this great move- 
ment of the sixteenth century, “ an in- 
surrection of the human mind against 
absolute power in the spiritual order.” 
If we would understand aright its full 
import, we must ever remember the 
different auspices under which the 
tenets of the Reformers made their 
way in the different European states 
which separated at that time from the 
communion of Rome. 

England, from the earliest period of 
her history—owing, it is probable, to 
her insular situation, and, in part, to 
the character of her people—held 
an independent position among the 
Churches of Christendom, and on 
many occasions resented the attempted 
interference in her affairs of the Roman 
Pontiff. Even the cowardly usurper 
John, who afterwards succumbed to 
the Papal interdict, had the courage, 
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in the first instance, to announce to 
his Holiness, that— 
“ No Italian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 

But as we under heaven are supreme head, 

So, under him, that great supremacy, 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 

Without the assistance of a mortal hand ; 

So tell the Pope ; all reverence set apart, 

To him, and his usurp’d authority.” 

The sovereigns of the house of 
Tudor greatly extended the royal pre- 
rogatives; their success was the result 
of a variety of causes. The long wars 
of a disputed succession had e nde d, at 
the accession of Henry VII. and Eli- 
zabeth of York; and in their son, the 
eighth Henry, the rival claims of the 
white and red roses were happily 
blended. The ranks of a powerful 
feudal nobility had been thinned by 
these desolating civil wars; and the 
great lords who had fought for York- 
ists or Lancastrians, had _ perished 
on the bloody fields of St. Albans, 
Barnet, and Tewkesbury, and, in 
many instances, their estates had 
passed into the hands of infant heirs 
or female inheritors. The prudent, 
parsimonious habits of Henry VII. 
had accumulated treasure in the royal 
coffers; consequently, when Henry 
VIII. ascended the throne in 1509, he 
found himself in fact, if not in theory, 
a powerful and absolute monarch, 

Henry VIII. had married ‘Katha- 
rine of Arragon, daughter of the great 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and 
virgin widow of his elder brother, 
Arthur Prince of Wales. Henry VIL, 
on the death of his eldest son, being 


unwilling to return the rich dowry of 


the Spanish princess, transferred the 
hand of Katharine to his younger son. 


Sir, I desire you, do me 
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The lady herself was little disposed 
to acquiesce in this family arrange- 
ment, which provided | her with a hus- 
band some years her junior; but her 
father and father-in-law had so deter- 
mined, and the ill-starred marriage 
was accomplished. Could she at that 
time have anticipated her after fate, 
she might well exclaim as she did in 
her sorrowful old age— 

** Would I had never trod this English earth, 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it!” 

Of the children of this union but 
one lived to attain maturity—the Prin- 
cess Mary; but the heiress of England 
had sci arcely reached the age of girl- 
hood, when the divorce of her parents, 
and the subsequent death of her mo- 
ther, clouded her brilliant prospects 
and weighed down her tender youth 
with sorrow. She was branded with 
the stain of illegitimacy by her father 
and his advisers. Henry had been 
dazzled by the grace and bez uty of 
the captivating ‘Ama Bole “yn, and, 
eager to make her his queen, affected 
to have scruples of conscience about 
his marriage with Katharine, his faith- 
ful companion for twenty years. Her 
betrothal to his deceased brother, was 
the alleved cause of the King’s uneasi- 
ness. ‘The trial of Katharine of Arra- 
gon in the great hall of the palace at 
Blackfriars, is minutely described by 
the chroniclers of the day, and « uoted 
in their words by Miss Strickland. 
Our great dramatic poet, Shakspeare, 
has given us, in a more condensed 
form, the noble defence of the injured 
queen. Can anything be more touch- 
ing, more dignitied, than the appeal 
she makes to her husband ? 


right and justice ; 


And to bestow your pity on me, for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 


Born out 


uf your dominions ; 
No judge indifferent, nor no more as 


having here 
urance 


Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas, sir, 


In what have I offended you ? 


What cause 


Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 
That thus you should proceed to put me off, 


And take your good grace from me ? 


Heaven witness, 


I have been to you a true and humble wife, 

At all times to your will conformable: 

Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 

Yea, subject to your countenance ; glad, or sorry, 


As I saw it inclin’d. 


When was the hour 


I ever contradicted your desire, 


Or made it not mine too ? 


Or which of your friends 


Have I not strove to love, although I knew 


He were mine enemy ? 


What friend of mine 


That had to him deriy’d your anger, did I 
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Continue in my liking—nay, gave notice 

He was from thence discharged? Sir, call to mind 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 
With many children by you. If, in the course 
And process of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, against mine honour aught, 

My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty, 
Against your sacred person, in God’s name 

Turn me away ; and let the foul’st contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

To the sharpest kind of justice. Please you, sir, 
The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatch’d wit and judgment: Ferdinand, 
My father, King of Spain, was reckon’d one 

The wisest prince that there had reign’d by many 
A year before: it is not to be question’d 

That they had gather’d a wise council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this business, 
Who deem’d our marriage lawful: Wherefore I humbly 
Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 

Be by my friends in Spain advis’d ; whose counsel 


I will implore ; if not; in the name of God 
Your pleasure be fulfill’d.” 


It has been urged, from this and 
other passages in the plays of Shak- 
speare, that the poet’s creed was not 
that of a Protestant of the reign of 
Elizabeth; and that he has shown 
great moral courage and disinterested 
love of truth in his beautiful delinea- 


tion of the character of Katharine of 


If she were lawfully wedded 
to Henry VIII., and her divorce a 
nullity, Elizabeth—the child of Anna 
Boleyn—was of necessity illegitimate, 
having been born only four months 
after the death of Queen Katharine. 

Whatever may be the true solution 
of this knotty question as to the poet’s 
belief—and many curious illustrations 
on both sides might be adduced from 
his plays—the point before us can 
searcely be numbered amongst them ; 
for the best Shaksperean critics have 
placed the composition of his play of 
King Henry the Eighth, in the reign 
of James I., a few years after the 
death of Elizabeth—and this from 
external, as well as from internal evi- 
dence. It was produced as a new play 
—we are told by Mr. Knight, who 
has collated all the evidence bearing 
on this curious subject—at the burn. 
ing of the Globe Theatre, in June, 
1613. In Cranmer’s prophecy of the 
glorious reign of Elizabeth, supposed 
to be uttered at her birth, allusion is 
made to her successor; and, in the 
complimentary homage to James, the 
colonization of Virginia, for which that 
monarch granted a charter, in 1606, is 
distinctly alluded to :— 


Arragon. 


“ Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 
His honour, and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations: He shall flou- 
rish, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
Toall the plains about him.” 


But we must not be tempted by 
these flowery by-ways of poetry, from 
the high- road of plain, unvarnished 
prose narrative with which we have to 
deal. We shall extract from the bio- 
graphy of Katharine of Arragon a 
very touching farewell letter, written 
to her * Lord and dear husband,” by 
this magnanimous woman, a few hours 
before her death :— 


“T commend me unto you. The hour 
of my death draweth fast on; and my 
case being such, the tender love [ owe you 
forceth me, with a few words, to put you in 
remembrance of the health and safe-guard 
of your soul, which you ought to prefer be- 
fore all worldly matters, and before the care 
and tendering of your own body, for the 
which you have cast me into many miseries, 
and yourself into many cares. For my 
part, I do pardon you all—y ea, I do wish 
and devoutly pray God that He will also 
pardon you. 

“For the rest, I commend unto you 
Mary, our daughter, beseeching you to be a 
good father unto her, as I heretofore de- 
sired. I entreat you alo, on behalf of my 
maids, to give them marriage portions, which 
is not much, they being but three. For all 
my other servants I solicit a year’s pay 
more than their due, lest they should be un- 
provided for. 

“ Lastly, do I vow that mine eyes desire 
you above all things.” 


The injured queen did not long sur- 
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vive her enforced divorce ; she expired 
at Kimbolton, bequeathing her for- 
giveness to her husband :— 


“ Remember me 
In all humility unto his highness: 
Say his long trouble now is passing 
Out of this world; tell him in death I bless’d him, 


For so I will.” 


Shortly afterwards her daughter, 
Mary Tudor, found herself degraded 
from her position as heiress to the 
crown, in-favour of her infant sister, 
Elizabeth, the child of the hapless 
Anna Boleyn. Elizabeth, in her turn, 
was supplanted by the young Edward, 
Henry’s son by his third wife, Jane 
Seymour. 

The refusal of the Pope to dissolve 
the marriage of the King with his first 
wife, was the proximate cause of the 
Reformation in England. Henry—a 
true tyrant—revenged himself on Cle- 
ment, by declaring his kingdom inde- 
pendent of the see of Rome, and him- 
self supreme head of his Church. He 
persecuted indiscriminately, and with 
wonderful impartiality, both Protes- 
tants and Catholics who hesitated to 
acknowledge his supremacy. These 
events are familiar to every student 
of English history; but it is less ge- 
nerally known that his queens, Anna 
Boleyn and Jane Seymour, although 
favouring the Protestant party, ac- 
tually died in communion with the 
Church of Rome :— 


“The decided oppusition of the see of 
Rome and the ecclesiastics of that Church 
against Anna Boleyn’s marriage with the 
king, and her recognition as Queen of Eng- 
land, led her to espouse the cause of the in- 
fant Reformation as a matter of party ; but, 
as she adhered to all the ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic ritual, and professed the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, a Protestant she 
cannot be called with truth. The martyr- 
doms of Bilney, of Frith, and several other 
pious Reformers, were perpetrated while she 
was in the height of her power; and, though 
it would be unjust to attribute to her the 
murderous cruelty exercised by Henry and 
his spiritual advisers, there is no record of 
any intercession used by her to preserve 
these blameless martyrs from the flames. 
Yet it is scarcely likely that to have saved 
them would have been a work of greater 
difficulty than compassing the destruction of 
her political opponents. The only great 
boon that the Reformation owes to Anna 
Boleyn is, that the translation of the Scrip- 
tures was sanctioned through her influence.” 
—Vol. ii., p. 657. 


Miss Strickland controverts the ge- 
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nerally-received character of Jane 
Seymour, who had hitherto been pro- 
nounced by historians to be ‘* the 
fairest, the discreetest, and the 
most meritorious of all Henry VIII.’s 
wives.” Indeed our author seems 
deeply imbued with hatred of all her 
‘‘kith and kin,” including her remote 
ancestors as well as her mighty bro- 
thers, the Protector Somerset and the 
High Admiral Sir Thomas Seymour. 
On the subject of Queen Jane’s reli- 
gious sentiments, Miss Strickland ob- 
serves :--—— 


“‘ The Catholic historians have mentioned 
Queen Jane with complacency, on account 
of her friendliness to Henry’s ill-treated 
daughter ; the Protestants regard her with 
veneration, as the mother of Edward VL, 
and the sister of Somerset ; and thus, with 
little personal merit, accident has made her 
the subject of unlimited party praise. Her 
kindness to Mary bears an appearance of 
moral worth, if the suspicion did not occur 
that it arose entirely from opposition to Anne 
Boleyn ; for, if based on the firm founda- 
tion of benevolence, it is strange that no 
other fruit of a virtuous character was 
exemplified in the life of Jane Seymour,” 
Vol. ii. p. 10. 


Queen Jane on her death-bed re- 
ceived the last rites of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church; and * official state- 
ments are still extant, which prove 
how completely mistaken those writers 
are who consider Jane Seymour as a 
Protestant.” 

We shall omit all mention of Anne 
of Cleves and Katharine Howard— 
the fourth and fifth queens of Henry 
VIII.—and pass on to Katharine 
Parr, who was, according to her bio- 
grapher, the first Protestant Queen of 
England :— 


“She was the only one among the con- 
sorts of Henry VIII. who, in the sincerity 
of an honest heart, embraced the doctrine 
of the Reformation, and imperilled her 
crown and life in support of her principles. 
- . . With nothing to gain, and every- 
thing to lose by her religion, she courage- 
ously maintained the opinions to which she 
had become a convert; and, in her zeal for 
the translation of the Holy Scriptures, left 
no means untried for the accomplishment of 
that good work. She appointed Miles Co- 
verdale to the office of her Almoner, and 
rendered him every assistance in his labour 
of love. The learned Nicholas Udall, mas- 
ter of Eton School, was employed by Katha- 
rine Parr to edit the translations of ‘ Eras- 
mus’s Paraphrases of the Four Gospels ;’ 
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in the labour of which the Princess Mary 
was induced by her royal stepmother to 
take an active share,”—Vol. iii. p. 229. 


Henry VIII. died in 1547, and his 
young son, King Edward, survived 
him but a few years. A short inter- 
regnum succeeded, which was termi- 
nated by the execution of Lady Jane 


Grey—for ten brief days, Queen of 


England. This gentle and learned 
lady, and her husband, Lord Guilford 
Dudley, were both the victims of the 
ambition of Dudley’s father, the proud 


Duke of Northumberland. Her un- 


willing usurpation of the crown was 
severely expiated on the scaffold, when 
Mary Tudor—the rightful heir, as 
eldest daughter of Henry VIII.—as- 
cended the throne thus early steeped 
in blood, the blood of a near kins- 
woman. It would be most unjust to 
condemn Queen Mary for the neces- 
sarily cruel sentence executed on such 
as were convicted of the crime of high 
treason ; her apologists, however, have 
gone farther, and exonerate her from 
the guilt of those frightful Smithfield 
fires, in which numbers perished for 
their religious belief during her reign. 
Miss Strickland represents her as a 
mere tool in the hands of her bigoted 
husband, Philip of Spain; and states 
that while she held sole sway, these 
horrors were not perpetrated. Her 
wretched state of health is also relied 
on, to prove that at the time when 
Protestants were dragged to the stake, 
she was incapable of attending to 
public affairs :— 


“At this time commenced that horrible 
persecution of the Protestants which has 
stained her name to all futurity ; but if eter- 
nal obloquy was incurred by the half-dead 
Queen, what was the due of the parliaments 
which legalised the acts of cruelty commit- 
ted in her name? Shall we call the House 
of Lords bigoted, when its majority, which 
sanctioned this wickedness, were composed 
of the same individuals who had planted, 
very recently, the Protestant Church of 
England? Surely not; for the name im- 
plies honest, though wrong-headed attach- 
ment to one religion. Shall we suppose 
that the land groaned under the iron sway 
of a standing army? or that the Spanish 
bridegroom had introduced foreign forces ? 
But reference to facts will prove that even 
Philip’s household servants were sent back 
with his fleet; and a few valets, fools, and 
fiddlers, belonging to the grandees, his brides- 
men, were all the forces permitted to land— 
no very formidable band to Englishmen ! 

VOL. XL.—-NO. CCXXXVIII. 
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The Queen had kept her word rigorously, 
when she asserted ‘ that no alteration should 
be made in religion without universal con- 
sent.’ Three times in two years had she 
sent the House of Commons back to their 
constituents, although they were most com- 
pliant in every measure relative to her reli- 
gion. If she had bribed one parliament, why 
did she not keep it sitting during her short 
reign? If her parliaments had been honest 
as herself, her reign would have been the 
pride of her country, instead of its reproach ; 
because, if they had done their duty in 
guarding their fellow-creatures from bloody 
penal laws respecting religion, the Queen, 
by her first regal act, in restoring the ancient 
free constitution of the great Plantagenets, had 
put it out of the power of her Government to 
take furtive vengeance on any indvidual who 
opposed it. She had exerted all the energy 
of her great eloquence to impress on the 
minds of her judges that they were to sit as 
‘indifferent umpires between herself and her 
people.’ She had no standing army to awe 
parliaments, no rich civil list to bribe them. 
By restoring the great estates of the Howard, 
the Percy, and many other victims of Henry 
VII[. and Edward VI.’s regency, by giving 
back the revenues of the plundered bishoprics 
and the Church lands possessed by the Crown, 
she had reduced herself to poverty as com- 
plete as the most enthusiastic lover of free- 
dom could desire. But her personal expen- 
diture was extremely economical, and she 
successfully struggled with poverty till her 
husband involved England in a French war. 
The French ambassador affirmed, in his de- 
spatches, that the Queen was so very poor, 
that her want of money was apparent in 
everything pertaining to herself, even to the 
dishes put on her own table. Such self- 
denial contributed to render her unpopular 
among her courtiers, and penuriousness has 
been added to the list of her ill-qualities ; 
but those who reckon up the vast sums 
she had restored to their rightful owners, or 
refused to appropriate in confiscation, will 
allow that hers was an honourable poverty.” 


—Vol. iii. p. 542-3, 


The apology is reasonable, but is 
urged too much in the spirit of a par- 
tisan. Few of her sex are by nature 
cruel, and a sanguinary woman is a 
monster rarely to be met with. Mary 
Tudor had many amiable traits of cha- 
racter, yet we cannot hold her irre- 
sponsible for the bloodthirsty acts of 
her chosen counsellors, or the detesta- 
ble policy pursued in furtherance of 
the interests of the Church of which 
this Queen was so devoted a member. 
On the other hand, we ought to re- 
member that she had suffered in early 
life from injustice and cruelty, yet 
seems in many instances to have ren- 

21 
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dered good for evil, when her hour of 


triumph came. 
in her maturer years, 
crease of happiness. 
exclaim— 


Her improved position 
brought no in- 
She could truly 


* All crowns, since Christ wore his, are lined with 
thorns.” 

Her married life was miserable, for 
the love she lavished on her gloomy 
lord was returned on his part by neglect 
and indifference—even by loathing. 
Calais, the key to France, was lost in 
her reign; and its capture by the Duke 
de Guise was considered an indeli- 
ble national disgrace. Yet—we must 
again neo ut it—the great sti iin on 
Mary’s reign and character, spite of all 
extenuating circumstances which can 
be urged on her behalf, was that unre- 
lenting religious persecution which 
numbered its victims by hundreds, 
under the sway of the Catholic Queen ; 
for a sovereign is morally accountable 
for the acts of advisers and agents 
whose authority can only be derived 
from the royal permission. 

Perhaps, after all, the best excuse 
which can be made for Mary Tudor is 
this—that in so persecuting the mar- 
tyrs of the Reformation, she was acting 
in conformity with the spirit and prac- 
tice of her age. All parties, at that 
period, persecuted when they had the 
power—the Protestant E lizabeth as 
well as her Catholic sister. Their 
father before os condemned to the 
flames of martyrdom the disciples of 


A daughter, 
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rival creeds, at his royal pleasure. 
Neither Catholics nor Protestants, 
Churehmen nor Dissenters, hesitated, 
in their turns, to punish the crimes of 
heresy or schism, which they defined 
as variously as was w arranted by their 
several theological dogmas. But 
never, by any party or at any period, 
does history record a more cruel and 
sanguinary treatment of heretics, than 
that of the Marian persecution in the 
sixteenth century. It should never be 
forgotten, that, although Protestants— 
to their individual disgrace—have vic- 
timised, in some instances, their theo- 
logical adversaries ; yet that such acts 
are op posed to the spirit and teaching 
of ther faith, The Roman Catholic, 
on the contrary—in adversity a pro- 
pagandist—hi is ever been, in pros- 
perity, a persecuting Church ; bound 
by its ordinances to extirpate heresy, 
and crush, by the strong arm of power, 
the spread of opinions inimical to 
its teaching. It is provided with an 
admirable machinery for the purpose 
in the Inquisition and other kindred 
institutions — powerful allies for the 
Holy See in its unrelenting warfare 
against freedom of opinion and the right 
of private judgment. 

Before leaving Mary Tudor, we 
shall present to our readers a summary 
of her charac ter, which she is herself 
made to utter, in Sir Aubrey de Vere’s 
beautiful historical drama, of which 
she is the heroine :— 


witness of her mother’s wrongs— 


A daughter, conscious of her father’s crimes— 
A princess, shorn of her inheritance— 


A lady, 


taunted with foul bastardy— 


A sister, from her brother's heart estranged— 

A sister, by a sister’s hand betrayed— 

A rightful queen, hemmed by usurping bands— 
A rightful queen, baited by slaves she spared— 

A maid betrothed, stung by the love she trusted— 
A wedded wife, spurned from the hand that won her— 
A Christian, reeking with the blood of martyrs— 
And now, at length, a hated tyrant, dragging 
Her people to unprofitable wars ; 

And from her feeble hold, basely resigning 

The trophy of long centuries of fame.” 


We think Miss Strickland’s por- 
traiture of Queen Elizabeth, tho- 
roughly fair and honest. She gives 
her credit for great talent, prudence, 
and sagacity; yet records the darker 
traits, which made her, although a 
great Queen, an unamiable woman, 
Her perfidy to ber unfortunate cousin, 
Mary Queen of Scots, is the deepest 


stain on the memory of Elizabeth ; 
and as Miss Strickland, in the labours 
in which she is at present engaged— 
‘* The Memoirs of the Queens of Scot- 
land”—has had to investigate all the 
evidence, and original authorities bear- 
ing upon this complicated historical 
question, her statements come with 
double force, and her conclusions are 
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worthy of the most attentive con- 
sideration. 

We agree no less cordially in Miss 
Strickland’s narrative of the earlier 
period of the Stuart dynasty; and ac- 
company her with a melancholy ple a- 
sure in her portraiture of the private 
virtues and public misfortunes of those 
who composed the family circle of the 
first Charles. He himself—although 
nominally we are dealing with a his- 
tory of Queens—occupies the most 
prominent position in this part of Miss 
Strickland’s work; but in delineating 
the characters and detailing the for- 
tunes of those who have been sharers 
of the crown, we are necessarily intro- 
duced to the consorts; and where the 
consort, as in Charles’s case, stamped 
his own impress on all around him, 
Miss Strickland’s work assumes for a 
time the character, and might claim 
the title, of a history of the Sovereigns 
of England. 

The succession of the house of Stu- 
art, in 1603, connects, from that time, 
the histories of England and Scotland. 
Queen Elizabeth’s heir, Ji umes the Sixth 
of Scotland, and First of England, was 
the son of her murdered kinswoman, 
Mary Stuart. Our author reviews 
the previous history of this hapless 
race, and only takes leave of them at 
the conclusion of her work; for as 
Miss Strickland has not given us the 


narratives of the queens consort of 


the Hanoverian Kings of Great Britain, 
the last Stuart sovereign, Queen Anne, 
ends her series of roy al biographies. 

We greatly regret ‘this arrangement, 
which leaves unrecorded the courts of 
the last century and a-half. The tra- 
gical destiny 
Zell; the life of Caroline of Auspruch, 
and Charlotte of Mecklenberg, are 
sufficiently remote—it would seem to 
us—to be made the subjects of investi- 

gation, without any breach of pro- 

priety, or violation of the deference 
due to the feelings of living actors on 
our present political stage. 

But to return to the fortunes of the 
Stuart dynasty :— 


“The calamities of the royal house of 
Stuart have been the theme of many a page. 
Hard have been their fates, and harder still it 
is that the common sympathies of humanity 
have been denied to them, though the very 
nature of their misfortunes prove they were 
more sinned against than sinning. Such has 
been the venom infused on the page of 
history, by national, polemic, and political 
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prejudices, that no one has taken the trou- 
ble to compare, line by liae, their private 
lives, in order justly to decide whether this 
royal Stuart, who received a dagger in his 
bosom—that, who was shot in the back, or 
another who was hoisted by the treacherous 
mine from his peaceful bed, or those who, 

done to death by slanderous tongues,’ 
laid down their heads on the block, as on a 
pillow of rest, were, in reality, as wicked as 
the agents who produced these results. Yet, 
if facts are sifted, and effects traced care- 
fully back to their true causes, the mystery 
of an evil destiny, which is so often laid to 
the charge, as if it were a personal crime 
attached to this line of hapless princes, will 
vanish before the broad light of truth. 

‘**Most of the calamities of the royal line 
of Scotland originated in the antagonism 
which, for long ages, was sustained between 
England and their country. Either by open 
violence or insidious intrigue, five Scottish 
monarchs had suffered long captivities in 
England; and owing to ‘the wars with 
England, or the commotions nurtured in 
Scotland by the English, six long minorities 
had successively taken place before James 
VI. was born.”— Vol. v. p. 5. 


Although James I., in contrast to 
the usual fate of his family, attained 
a mature age, and died peaceably in 
his bed, the deep, life-long sorrows 
of his children yet proved that a 
heritage of woe was the Stuart’s des- 
tiny. Of a numerous progeny, two 
children only survived him: Elizabeth 
Queen of Bohemia, wedded to the 
brave, but unfortunate Elector Pa- 
latine, and Charles, the martyr-king, 
whose melancholy and _ expressive 
countenance, so familiar to us in the 
exquisite portraits of Vandyke, seems 
prophetic of his mournful doom. 

Charles I. was a young and hand- 
some man when he ascended the 
throne; a cultivated gentleman, of re- 
fined and courteous bearing ; unconta- 
minated by the licentious manners of 
the age; “personally pious, and de- 
voutly attached tothe E upise opal Church 
of Engl and. His beautiful bride, the 
di iughter of Henry the Great of 
France and Marie de Medicis, was, 
however, as sincerely attached to the 
Church of Rome. ‘The union of the 
King and Henrietta Maria was essen- 
tially a love match; Charles having 
seen the princess w hile passing through 
Paris incognito on his way to Madrid— 
for he had designed, while Prince of 
Wales, to make his suit to the Spanish 
Infanta. His heart was touched by 
the charms of the French princess ; he 
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resolved to woo and wed her only ; and 
soon after his accession she became his 
wife. 

At first all went prosperously, and 
though threatening clouds might be 
discerned on the political horizon, they 
were distant and unheeded. ‘I am 
the happiest woman living,” poor Hen- 
rietta exclaimed to her friend, in a mo- 
ment of joyous exhilaration, ‘* happy 
as wife, as mother, and as queen.” 
Not long afterwards, in bitterness of 
spirit and intense sorrow, she named 
herself Za Reine Malhereuse. 

The public events which preceded 
the revolutionary movement are well 
known. ‘The arbitrary administration 
of Strafford, and his untimely end ; 
the levying of ship-money, and the 
noble stand made by Hampden against 
the unwarrantable exercise of the 
royal prerogative ; Charles's attempted 
seizure of the five members in the 
House of Commons: these are fami- 
liar to all. But by far the most cul- 
pable act of which the King was weakly 
guilty, was his consent to the execu- 
tion of his faithful, though unwise ser- 
vant, Strafford. Contemporary writ- 


ers have preserved the letter of Lord 
Strafford to the King, in which he im- 
— Charles no longer to withhold 


is assent to the Commons’ bill of im- 
peachment, which doomed hiin to the 
scaffold. Although not exactly inci- 
dental to our subject, we cannot for- 
bear giving it to our readers. It must 
touch all hearts, even the most stoical— 


“ SrrE,—After a long and hard struggle, 
I have come to the only resolution befitting 
me; all private interest should give way to 
the happiness of your sacred person, and of 
the State. I entreat you to remove, by at- 
tending to this bill, the only obstacle which 
prevents a happy concord between you and 
your subjects. Sire, my consent herein 
shall acquit you more to God than all the 
world can do beside. To a willing man 
there is no injury done; by God’s grace, 
my soul about to quit this body forgives all 
men all things with infinite contentment. 
I only ask that you would grant to my poor 
son and his three sisters as much kindness, 
neither more nor less, as their unfortunate 
father shall be deemed to merit, according as 
he shall one day ere long be held guilty or 
innocent.” 


At the death of Strafford, we learn 
from the narrativeof Madame de Mot- 
teville, that ‘the King suffered ex- 
treme sorrow, the Queen wept inces- 
santly; they both anticipated too truly, 
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that this death would, sooner or later, 
deprive the one of life, and the other 
of all happiness in this world.” 

The civil war raged with varied suc- 
cess for some years. The Cavaliers 
and the Roundheads, as the forces of 
the King and of the Parliament were 
respectively designated, fought gal- 
lantly on many a well-contested field. 
Henrietta Maria, when fortune was ad- 
verse to the royal cause, had taken re- 
fuge in France ; and from thence for- 
warded supplies of money and ammu- 
nition to Charles. A close and tender 
correspondence was maintained be- 
tween the separated husband and wife, 
who were never again to be re-united 
in life. Their letters constitute by 
far the most interesting part of this 
Queen's biography. We shall give one 
or two short extracts— 


‘“* T never till now, dear heart,” the king 
writes on hearing of his consort’s stormy 
voyage: “knew the good of ignorance, for 
I did not know the danger that thou wert in 
by the storm before I had certain assurance 
of thy happy escape . . . for, indeed, 
I think it not the least of my misfortunes, 
that for my sake thou hast run so much 
hazard, in the which thou hast expressed so 
much love to me, that I confess it is impos- 
sible to repay by anything I can do, much 
less by words; but my heart being full of 
affection for thee, admiration of thee, and 
impatient passion of gratitude to thee, I 
could not but say something, leaving the 
rest to be read by thee out of thine own 
noble heart.” 


Again, in 1645:— 


“Since I love thee above all earthly 
things, and that my contentment is insepa- 
rably conjoined with thine, must not all my 
actions tend to serve and please thee? . . . 
Comfort me with thy letters ; and dost thou 
not think that to know particulars of thy 
health, and how thou spendest thy time, are 
pleasing subjects to me, though thou hast 
no other business to write of? Believe me, 
sweetheart, thy kindness is as necessary to 
comfort my heart, as thy assistance is to my 
affairs.” 


His letters, his private reflections 
revealed in the Eikon Basilike, indeed 
every personal record of the unhappy 
monarch’s inmost thoughts and senti- 
ments, evince the nobility, the tender- 
ness, and the piety of Charles’s cha- 
racter. ‘A pang seizes me when I 
contemplate that great heart in its last 
trials,” was the exclamation of Bos- 
suet, when the eloquent divine preached 
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his funeral sermon on the murdered 
majesty of England. However op- 
posed to his policy, we think there are 
few who could read unmoved the de- 
tails of the last hours of the King’s 
life. His parting advice to his little 
daughter has been preserved by the 
princess, who committed it to writing 
at the time in her simple words, the 
words of a child twelve years old :— 


“ He wished me, he said, not to grieve and 
torment myself for him, for it was a glorious 
death he should die, it being for the laws and 
religion of the land. He told me what books 
to read against Popery. He said that he 
had forgiven all his enemies, and he hoped 
God would forgive them also. Above all he 
bade me tell my mother, ‘that his thoughts 
had never strayed from her, and that his 
love for her would be the same to the last ; 
withal he commanded me and my brother to 
love her, and be obedient to her. He de- 
sired me not to grieve for him, for he should 
die a martyr, and that he doubted not but 
God would restore the throne to his son ; and 
that then we should be all happier than we 
could possibly have been if he had lived.” 


The fatal day of execution arrived: — 


“ Tt was past one o'clock before the grisly 
attendants and apparatus of the scaffold were 
ready. Hacker knocked at the door of the 
King’s chamber. Bishop Juxon and Her- 
bert fell on their knees, ‘ Rise, my old 
friend,’ said Charles, holding out his hand 
to the bishop; and he ordered Herbert to 
open the door. Hacker led the King through 
his former banquetting-hall, one of the win- 
dows of which had originally been contrived 
to support stands for public pageantries. It 
had been taken out, and led to the platform 
raised in the street. 
the King, as he stepped on the scaffold, his 
beaming eyes and high expression, were no- 
ticed by all who saw him. He looked on all 
sides for his people, but dense masses of sol- 
diery only presented themselves, far and 
near. He was out of hearing of any persons 
but Juxon and Herbert, save those who 
were interested in his destruction. The sol- 
diers preserved a dead silence ; this time they 
did not insult him. The distant populace 
wept, and occasionally raised mournful cries 
in blessings and prayers for him, The King 
addressed a short speech to the bishop and 
to Colonel Tomlinson, which last person stood 
near the King, and yet screened from the 
sight of all the world in the entrance of the 
passage which led into the banquetting-hall. 
The substance of the speech the King made 
was, to point out that every institute of the 
original constitution of England—as the 
Church, Lords, and Commons—had been 
subverted with the sovereign power; that if 
he would have consented to reign by the 
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mere despotism of the sword, he might have 
lived and remained king; therefore, he died 
a martyr for the liberties of the people of 
England. He added, that ‘He died a 
Christian of the Church of England, in the 
rites of which he had just participated.’ 
“While he was speaking, some one 
touched the axe, which lay enveloped in 
black crape on the block. The King turned 
round hastily, and exclaimed—‘ Have a care 
of the axe. If the edge is spoiled it will be 
the worse for me.’ The executioner, Gre- 
gory Brandon, drew near, and, kneeling be- 
fore him, entreated his forgiveness. ‘No!’ 
said the king; ‘I forgive no subject of mine 
who comes deliberately to shed my blood.’ 
The bishop assisted his royal 
master, and observed to him—‘ There is but 
one stage more, which, though turbulent and 
troublesome, is yet a very short one. Con- 
sider, it will carry you a great way—even 
from earth to heaven.’ ‘I go,’ replied the 
King, ‘ from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
crown, where no disturbance can take place.’ 
He unfastened his cloak, and took off the 
medallion of the order of the Garter. The 
latter he gave to Juxon, saying, with em- 
phasis, ‘Remember!’ Beneath the medal- 
lion of Saint George was a secret spring, 
which removed a plate ornamented with 
lilies, beneath which was a beautiful minia- 
ture of his Henrietta. The warning word, 
which has caused many historical surmises, 
evidently referred to the fact that he only 
had parted with the portrait of his beloved 
wife at the last moment of his existence. 
He then took off his coat and put on his 
cloak, and, pointing to the block, said to the 
executioner—‘ Place it so that it will not 
shake. ‘It is firm, Sir,’ replied the man. 
*I shall say a short prayer,’ said the King; 
‘and when I hold out my hands thus, strike.’ 
The King stood in profound meditation, said 
a few words to himself, looked upwards on 
the heavens, then knelt, and laid his head 
on the block. In about a minute he stretched 
out his hands, and his head was severed at 
one blow.”—Vol. v. pp. 380-2. 


The unpopular creed of his wife had 
considerable effect in irritating the 
minds of his subjects against Charles 
I. Henrietta Maria insisted on an 
ostentatious observance of all the rites 
and ceremonies of her faith. Her hus- 
band—himself firmly attached to the 
principles of the Reformed Church of 
England—accorded a weak indulgence 
to her wishes and feelings, But, as. 
suredly, the greatest fault of which this 
Queen was guilty , was that of tamper- 
ing with the religious belief of her 
children, when she became, by their 
father’s death, their sole guardian. 
Her youngest child, the Princess Hen- 
rietta, was educated in her mother’s 
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creed, and she exerted her most stre- 
nuous efforts to influence the minds of 
her sons, afterwards Kings Charles II. 
and James II. She did not live to see 
the success of her teaching; but the 
former is said, on his deathbed, to have 
declared himself a convert ; and James 
IL., by his devotion to the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, lost his crown, and became 
an exile and outeast from his kingdom. 

Henrietta Maria lived to witness the 
restoration of 1660; but did not, at 
that time, return to England. Her 
absence is thus gracefully alluded to by 
Cowley, in his ode on the restoration 
of Charles II, :— 
“ Where's now the royal mother ?—where ? 

To take her mighty share 


In this inspiring sight ; 
And with the part she takes, to add to the delight. 


*“*Ah! why art thou not here, 
Thou always best, and now the happiest queen, 
To see our joy, and with new joy be seen ? 
How well thy different virtues thee become, 


Daughter of triumphs! queen of martyrdom.” 


Would that we could here pause, 
and, with her most interesting bio- 
graphy—that of Henrietta Maria— 
take our leave of MissStrickland! Our 

* eyes are dim with childish tears, 

Our hearts are idly stirred” — 
and we feel little inclined to enter the 
lists again, and join issue with the hosts 
of opposing, hostile, angry writers, who 
have treated of the Restoration, re- 
action, and counter-revolution in Eng- 
land. 

We have now to trace the progress of 
that momentous struggle which ended 
in the abdication of James II., and the 
establishment of a new dynasty on the 
throne of Great Britain. 

Charles IT. had married a Roman Ca- 
tholic queen, but Catharine of Bragan- 
za appeared little on the political arena. 
His brother and heir, James Duke of 
York, had declared himself a convert 
to Romanism on the death of his first 
wife, Anne Hyde, who had died in 
communion with that proscribed 
Church. Their children, the Princesses 
Mary and Anne were, notwithstanding, 
educated in strict conformity with the 
doctrinal teaching of the Anglican es- 
tablishment. James, who had married 
for his second wife the young and 
lovely Mary of Modena, filled many 
important offices in the state during his 
brother's lifetime, and by his favour. 
He was Lord Admiral of England, 
and at a later period governed Scot- 
land, as viceroy for his royal brother. 

With reference to the naval exploits 
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of the Duke of York, Miss Strickland 
takes issue with Macaulay, » whose 
history commences at this important 
epoch, and treats very fully of the 
events which preceded the accession 
of James to the crown :— 


“On the 3d of June, 1665, the greatest 
naval victory that had yet been gained by 
England was won by the fleet under the 
Duke of York’s command, between South- 
wald and Harwich. This great 
national triumph was the most memorable 
of the successive victories recorded in the 
naval annals of Great Britain, during the 
sharp contest for the empire of thie seas 
between this country and Holland at that 
era, which Mr. Macaulay has represented as 
peculiarly disgraceful to the British flag. 
Those superficial readers who, not having 
taken the trouble of investigating the history 
of the period, but dazzled by that brilliant 
sophistry which may truly be called words 
versus facts, are inclined to adopt Mr. 
Macaulay’s statement, may, by a reference 
even to no deeper book than ‘Salmon’s 
Chronology,’ or any other, see that in his 
zeal to deprive the two last Stuart kings of 
the credit which, with all their faults, was 
their due in regard to maritime and commer- 
cial affairs, he has enlarged every trifling 
advantage gained by the Dutch, and omitted 
to mention either of the naval victories won 
by the Duke of York. Now this is about as 
fair as, reviewing the reign of George III., to 
dwell on the trifling advantage gained by the 
enemy at Teneriffe, and ignore the battles of 
the Nile and Trafalgar. . . . When 
accounts are fairly Walanced, it will be seen 
that the Dutch had small cause to boast 
themselves of the result of their contest with 
Britain, which, however, they never had the 
hardihood to do till their servant, as they 
proudly termed William Prince of Orange, 
was invested with the monarchy of England; 
then, and not till then, did the flag of Eng- 
land ever experience a stain.”—Vol v. p. 
370-2. 


Macaulay, in many respects, is a 
formidable antagonist. He is the 
greatest essayist of our day—a brilliant 
word-painter, a poet—but by nomeans 
a safe guide as an historian. Did we 
suffer ourselves to pronounce an opi- 
nion, we should say that, notwithstand- 
ing its present popularity, his “ History 
of England” is nota work which will live 
or rank hereafter among first-rate Eng- 
lish classics. Its facts are not to be 
depended on. Macaulay is partial, 
and too frequently draws on his ima- 
gination where he would make a point, 
or round a period. His style, despite 
its brilliancy, does not please. It is 
too episodical, and wants altogether 
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the repose, the calm, and dignified im- 
partiality which should mark the pro- 
duction of a great and comprehensive 
mind when treating a subject of grave 
import. He has been termed, with 
singular appropriateness, the ‘ ‘Turner 
of the historic page.” A very happy 
comparison, for the style of the painter 
and the historian have many points in 
common. In both we see the same 
glowing tints; in both the overcrowded 
canvas, bewildering from its profusion, 
and fatiguing to the mind of the reader 
as well as to the eye of the beholder. 
Both alike, spite of the too frequent sa- 
crifice of the whole to its parts, and the 
extravaganzus, which are the blemishes 
of genius, are great and gifted artists. 
Miss Strickland, in a note, attacks 
Macaulay while writing of James’s rule 
in Scotland, when Duke of York :— 


“ Since the publications of the earlier editions 
of this volume, Mr. Macaulay has endeavour- 
ed to deprive James of the benefit of the con- 
vincing evidence of his innocence (of having 
presided in council when the torture of the 
boot was applied to some Nonconformist 
victim), afforded by the privy council re- 
cords, by stating that all those belonging to 
the period of his residence in Scotland had 
been carefully destroyed. It is unfortunate 
for the cause of historic truth, that of the 
numerous readers of Mr. Macaulay's work, 
very few enjoy the privilege of access to the 
Royal Record Office of Scotland ; and of those 
who, on application andyrecommendation to 
the proper authorities, might possibly, like 
myself, be favoured with an order of admis. 
sion to that department of the Register 
House, with permission to examine the Privy 
Council Books of Scotland, still fewer would 
be able to understand them, a task which 
requires time and involves trouble—trouble 
which the right hon. historian could scarcely 
himself have taken, or he would have been 
aware that the ‘ Decrees of the Privy 
Council of Scotland’ for these years, viz., 
1679, 1680, 1681, and 1682, are not only 
in existence, but in a perfect stgte, and con- 
tain the particulars of upwards of ninety 
sederunts at which his Royal Highness James 
Duke of Albany and York presided, with 
brief details of the business which occupied 
the attention of the Council, and the resolu- 
tions passed on those occasions.”—Vol. vi. 
p. 125. 


We have to complain that the lady 
is as great a partisan on her side, as 
the “right hon. historian,” and that 
the rising generation, if they are to be 
instructed by the narratives of living 
authors, will find irreconcilable diffe- 
rences of opinion, and a very varied 
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colouring given to facts, according as 
the writer inclines to the views of either 
contending party. Macaulay’s account, 
here alluded to, of James’s rule in 
Scotland, is as follows :— 


‘“‘ He whose favourite theme had been the 
injustice of requiring civil functionaries to 
take religious tests, established in Scotland, 
when he resided there as viceroy, the most 
rigorous religious test that has ever been 
known in the empire. He, who had ex; 
pressed just indignation when the priests of 
his own faith were hanged and quartered, 
amused himself with hearing Covenanters 
shriek, and seeing them writhe while their 
knees were beaten flat in the boots.” —Ma- 
caulay’s “ England,” vol. i. p. 494. 


How are we to decide on the cha- 
racter of a ‘* prince, who had so much 
of the manly spirit ofa true-born Eng- 
lish king about him,” when we find 
his actions as described by the oppos- 
ing writers to be, *‘ to hurry Dissenters 
before military tribunals, or enjoy at 
council the luxury of seeing them 
swoon in the boots. ‘To drown young 
girls for refusing to take the abjura- 
tion, or shoot poor countrymen for 
doubting whether he was one of the 
elect?” It is refreshing to turn from 
these exaggerated statements, which 
carry their refutation along with them, 
to the testimony of our old-fashioned, 
but not yet superseded historians. The 
Roman Catholic Lingard, and Free- 
thinker Hume—extreme types—concur 
in representing James as honest, sin- 
cere, and well-meaning, energetic, and 
active, with great practical knowledge of 
affairs, though of limited capacity, and 
wanting in that comprehensiveness of 
mind which could suggest a wise and 
temperate exercise of power. His 
temper was arbitrary, and his devotion 
to his creed extremely bigoted. Yet 
his most unconstitutional acts were 
those designed to secure personal li- 
berty and religious toleration. He 
endeavoured to repeal the Test Acts 
by illegal expedients ; and, enraged at 
his want of success, allowed himself to 
be betrayed into an unwarrantable and 
tyrannical exercise of his royal prero- 
gative. 

The consequences, which ordinary 
sagacity might have foreseen, ensued. 
James disgusted all but the most 
ultra of the Popish party; and ex- 
cited the just apprehensions of his 
Protestant subjects. The birth of a 
son, on whose lesitioatay the most ab- 
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surd imputations were cast, brought 
matters to a climax. Hitherto the 
owe of a Protestant successor had 
ulled the fears of the nation. Mary, 
Princess of Orange, the King’s eldest 
daughter, vy 
the creed of the Reformers; and her 
sister Anne—on whose posterity the 
succession would naturally devolve, 
Mary being childless—was also an 
attached member of the Protestant 
Church. Their prospects were com- 
pletely changed by the unwelcome 
birth of their half-brother: and an 
outcry, in which they were base enough 
to join, was raised on all sides, that 
he was a supposititious child, palmed by 
the King and Queen on the nation, to 
secure in England the future interests 
of the Church of Rome. 

William of Orange landed at Torbay 
at the head of a Dutch army, on the 
fifth of November, 1688. He had no 
sooner unfurled his hostile standard, 
than the treacherous friends of his 
father-in-law, ‘‘ turning to welcome 
the new rising sun,” thronged to re- 
ceive him. James was paralysed by 
repeated instances of treachery on the 
yart of those even most trusted by 
fim, He knew not in whom to con- 
fide. ‘* God help me,” he exclaimed, 
‘even my own children forsake me !” 
George, Prince of Denmark, husband 
to his daughter Anne, was among the 
number. “Is Est il possible, gone 
too?” said the king, when he heard of 
his departure, alluding to the deceitful 
observation made by the prince at each 
earlier defection. Churchill, after- 
wards Duke of Marlborough, was the 
most successful actor in this perfidious 
game. He had been raised from in. 
significance, and loaded with favours 
by the sovereign he betrayed with so 
few ‘‘compunctious visitings of na- 
ture.” 

James, deserted by his courtiers and 
abandoned by his army, abdicated the 
throne, and fled to France, whither 
his Queen and infant son had preceded 
him. Louis XIV. provided for the 
reception of the exiled sovereigns in a 
style of princely hospitality. Le Grand 
Monarque, who knew how to be gene- 
rous, allotted to the fugitives the P. Palace 
of Saint Germains, and here the hapless 
family passed their term of weary exile. 
Another child, a daughter, was born 
to James and Mary Beatrice in their 
adversity—La Consolatrice, as they 
fondly styled her; one proof among 
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many others, and sufficient for any 
candid mind, that their son was no sup- 
posititious child. The Princess Louisa 
grew up a lovely girl, but died sud- 
denly just as she had attained the at- 
tractive age of opening womanhood. 
The «Chevalier St. George,” as the 
son of the abdicated monarch was 
called, was also promising and hand- 
some, though less highly gifted than 
his sister. ‘ You told me,” writes 
Mary Beatrice to Lord Middleton, 
many years later, when her son, on 
the death of his father, had been re- 
cognised by the court of France as 
King James the Third, ‘in one of your 
former letters, that you were charmed 
with the king being a good son. What 
do you think, then, that I must be, 
that am the poor old doating mother 
of him? I do assure you, his kindness 
to me is all my support under God.” 
No woman’s heart can fail to pronounce 
that the writer of this familiar epistle 
was indeed the mother of the prince of 
whom she speaks with such homely, 
natural, motherly feeling; and for whose 
sake she endured a life-long exile, and 
eat the bitter bread of poverty and 
dependence. 

Mary Beatrice is portrayed in very 
high colours by her biographer; and 
as her own private correspondence is 
adduced in corroboration and evidence, 
we may not doubt that this much-suf- 
fering woman well merited the eulo- 
gium pronounced upon her :— 


‘She had been chaste, prudent, economi- 
cal, and charitable ; a fond and faithful wife ; 
a step-mother against whom no act of un- 
kindness or injustice could be proved; loyal 
and patient as a subject, gracious and digni- 
fied as a queen, and scarcely less than an- 
gelic in adversity.”—Vol. vi. p. 447. 

James IT. died at St. Germains. His 
corpse, although coffined, remained 
unburied for more than a century. 
When the allied army entered Pa- 
ris in triumph, in 1814, George IV., 
hearing that his hapless predecessor 
had not been interred, had the long- 
delayed funeral solemnities duly per- 
formed over the mortal remains of 
the deposed king with becoming 
splendour. The race of Stuart was 
then extinct: for Charles Edward 
and the Cardinal of York, sons of the 
Chevalier St. George, had passed away 
without leaving representatives of their 
name or lineage. The royal daughters 
of the last Stuart king were also ‘child. 
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less. Mary of Orange hadno issue, and 
of the numerous offspring of Queen 
Anne none had lived to attain matu- 
rity. The lives of these princesses, 
who successively ascended the throne 
as queens-regnant, occupy the seventh 
and eighth volumes of Miss Strickland’s 
work. 

Mary is described as a cultivated 
and intellectual woman; Anne as illi- 
terate and of narrow capacity. The 
former, though a heartless daughter, 
was a devoted and submissive wife, 
well worthy of the confidence reposed 
in her by her consort, William of 
Orange, who, it will be remembered, 
was associated with her in the govern- 
ment on equal terms—a very ques- 
tionable exercise of conjugal affec- 
tion on her part, and affording an 
unsafe precedent for after queens-reg- 
nant. 

King William III. of “ glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory,” is the 
object of Miss Strickland’s bitterest 
hostility. Her antipathy is evinced in 
every epithet she uses when speaking 
of him. The hero of Nassau assumes, 
under her pen, “ the ugly semblance 
of an ungrateful little person, a very 
spoiled manikin withal, in a most ill- 
behaved humour.” Again, this “ war- 
like modicum of humanity,” only seemed 
to live “‘when homicide was around 
him ;” and each unamiable trait in 
William’s character, from his glutton- 
ous appropriation—to the infinite cha- 
grin of his sister-in-law—of the whole 
contents of a dish of green-peas, to the 
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more serious record of his conjugal in- 
fidelity to his queen, is carefully chro- 
nicled by her hostile pen. 

We would fain enter more fully into 
the important biographies of the last 
Stuart sovereigns of Great Britain ; 
but we have already far exceeded the 
limits we had proposed to ourselves in 
this notice of the enlarged edition of 
the ‘* Queens of England.” We can 
only observe, in conclusion, that the 
present edition, besides much new and 
interesting matter, is enriched with very 
exquisite portraits of our female sove- 
reigns. In typographical matters it is 
likewise superior; and the present work 
constitutes, on the whole, a very ele- 
gant addition for the drawing-room or 
boudoir, as well as a valuable standard 
classic, and work of reference for the 
library. 

Despite those little petulances of 
style, on which we have already ani- 
madverted ; and a feminine volubility 
in the use of vituperative epithets—of 
which a note in the sixtieth page of the 
sixth volume affords an amusing speci- 
men—this work, as a whole, does great 
credit to the lady writer; and affords 
a proof that in the weightier investiga- 
tions of history, as well as in the more 
delicate portraiture of character, and 
appreciation of motives, the feminine 
genius is in no respect inferior to the 
masculine ; and that the most difficult 
and abstruse research is quite compa- 
tible with the sprightliness and graceful 
ease that distinguish all the works of 
this accomplished woman. 





A Night in the Fine Arts’ Court 


A NIGHT IN THE FINE ARTS’ COURT OF OUR NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


’Tis nothing to the reader why I hap- 
pened to be there at such an unusual 
time, and on that point I don’t mean 
to give any explanation whatever— 
but I found myself in the centre of 
the Fine Arts’ Hall of the Irish Na- 
tional Exhibition, at Cork, at a pretty 
advanced period of the night of the 
12th of September. I had been soundly 
asleep for a couple of hours previously, 
on one of Jones’s sofas, during which 
interval my faculties had been partially 
absorbed in a confused dream, where- 
in the Earl of Eglinton, fishing in a 
Claddagh hooker, was attacked by the 
Danes, under Brian Boroihme, but 
retreating behind Telford’s organ, dis- 
charged several vollies of Booth and 
Fox's prepared feathers, with such ef- 
fect, from one of Captain Norton’s 
rifles, at the old monarch, as to con- 
vert him into a fine specimen of the 
Aquila Kerriensis, which was imme- 
diately laid hold of by Dr. Harvey, and 


incontinently thrust into his ornitholo- 
gical case, at which precise moment 


St. Patrick awoke me, by ringing his 
bell, in the most violent fashion, quite 
close to my ear. 

I started suddenly to my feet—all 
was still and silent. ” , 

The moonlight shone quietly down 
through the glazed canopy above me, 
and poured its serene radiance through 
the noiseless building. The effect was 
beautiful in the extreme. The pure 
white statuary seemed spiritualised by 
the magic of the hour, and my eye 
wandered in breathless admiration, 
from one glorious creation to another, 
till it rested, spell-bound, on the lovely, 
the divine Psyche of M‘Dowell. 


** Her’s is the only face in heaven 

That wears a sadness in its joy,” 
thought I, as I gazed on that pensive 
countenance, with its ineffable gentle- 
ness and quiet beauty, “ and how that 
sadness does touch the heart. Surely, 
Mythology has nothing to compare 
with that fable of the Soul, raised by 
Love to immortality, and trembling in 
doubt, if she were indeed made a par- 
ticipator in the deathless existence of 
the celestials, And how wondrously 


has the sculptor here given shape and 
reality to the poet’s thought !” 

The first stroke of midnight sounded 
as I spoke, but my gaze remained ri- 
vetted on the face of Psyche. One 
after another came the twelve notes 
that told the ‘‘ witching hour,” each 
seeming fainter and more indistinct 
than the preceding, till the last sounded 
like a far-off echo. Meanwhile, though 
my eyes moved not for an instant from 
the love ly object before me, I felt con- 
scious of a change in the atmosphere 
of the hall, though what change I 
could not guess. It seemed as if the 
moonlight had gradually given place 
to a warmer and Jess silvery radiance, 
and this altered light, ‘too, appeared 
more immediately diffused around the 
form on which I stood gazing. A de- 
licate tinge of the faintest rose colour 
began to overspread the pure whiteness 
of the statue. Strange, surely, but 
stranger still, the hue, at first uniform 
and ‘he irdly to be perceived, grew 
brighter on the softly pensive face be- 
fore me, and deepened into a rich car- 
nation on the parted lips. Was I 
dreaming, or did a sigh upheave the 
twin rose-buds that now contrasted 
with the veined transparency of that 
girlish bosom? I would have rubbed 
my eyes to test their wakefulness, but 
some power had paralysed my move- 
ments, I fixed my gaze more intensely 
on the statue. The hair, drawn back 
from the still snowy forehead, seemed 
as though it had been steeped in sun- 
shine, and the blue depths of the 
downcast eyes were fathomless. Look- 
ing downward, I saw the delicate feet, 
fair as summer lilies, just visible below 
the folds of the drapery that wrapped 
the lower limbs, and, at that instant, 
the white butterfly fluttered into the 
air, and alighted on its mistress’s brow. 
The figure was no more inanimate, and 
Psy che, ¢ glowing and immortal, was be- 
fore me, 

“Oh, Bacchus!” exclaimed a loud 
and husky voice, a little on my right 
hand, mz anifestly struggling through a 
violent yawn, ‘ “what an infernally un- 
comfortable posture you left me in so 


long! My back will never be right 
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again—Silenus pity me! Not a drain 
left in my flask either. By the crown 
of Ariadne, I’m the most miserable 
animal in the universe !” 

The rigidity of my limbs had been 
suddenly removed, and I was no longer 
motionless. Astounded at what I saw 
and heard, I looked, tremblingly, in 
the direction of the voice, and there 
beheld Hogan’s Faun, in a condition 
very unlike sobriety, lifting himself 
from the ground, and grumbling 
heartily all the while at his situation. 

**Good gracious,” cried I, “ what 
can all this mean? That’s no statue, 
surely, "Tis a real live Faun, and no 
mistake. The fellow seems coming 
this way, too ;” and I slunk behind the 
large loo-table. 

** By the son of the Theban Semele,” 
cried the Faun, staggering along the 
hall, with his empty flagon, ‘‘ I never 
was so thirsty, ‘in all my born days,’ 
as that Irishman, Hogs in—Pluto seize 
his unlucky soul—used to say, when he 
was educating me to whiskey-drinking. 
Cerberus bite the limbs off him! for 
taking advantage of me, when I was in 
liquor, and making a show of me as he 
did. The fellow pretending, too, that 
I was turned out of his workshop. By 
the vineyards of Falernus, if I had a 
hold of him, I’d break his head with 
his own mallet. But—what’s to be 
done for adrink? Oh! if I had some 
of that same Irish stuff of Hogan's, 
wouldn’t I be a lucky dog? What’s 
that stave he used to sing about it— 

** Whiskey, drink divine, 
Why should drivellers bore us, 
With the praise of wine, 

While we've thee before us ?’ 
Whoop—hurroo !—that’s the stuff to 
get drunk upon. Hogan—Isay, Hogan, 
you rascal, I'll forgive you for your 
shabby trick, if you bring me a bottle 
of the native. By the great Dionysius, 
I’m as dry as a lime-kiln. But, sure, 
there must be some of the article here 
— isn’t this the Irish National Exhibi- 
tion? Ino despise me, if I don’t 
make a search for it—hurroo, whoop— 
here goes for a foray.” And he stag- 
gered by me, towards the northern hall, 
hallooing and singing, in the most up- 
roarious manner, 

I glanced towards Psyche, as the 
turbulent individual went by, but she 
seemed wholly unruffled by his proceed- 
ings. Her face wore the same sweetly 
pensive look, the same divine serenity, 
as ever, and she sat calm and motion- 
e8s as marble, 
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A voice, soft as the south wind, and 
full of divinest music, whispered, almost 
at my ear, “ Why so pensive always, 
Psy che—will you never trust the ara- 
manthine wreath which Jupiter has 
accorded to you—will you ever doubt 
the eternity of your existence ?” 

The girlish brow was raised, the 
dove-like eyes turned on the questioner 
with an expression of earnestness, such 
as I had never yet beheld—an expres- 
sion which is fixed indel ibly in my me- 
mory; and with tones that thrilled 
through my entire frame like magic, 
the young Psyche answered—“ Oh! 
sweet Venus, can I believe that Love is 
mine immortally ?” ‘Tears started into 
her sapphire eyes, as the words were 
spoken, and she bowed her lovely head 
again.” 

«‘Tmmortally!” said Venus. “ Why 
doubt what has been so solemnly en- 
gaged to you? Is not Love immortal, 
and are not you ?” 

The butterfly fluttered from the brow 
of Psyche to her bosom, and nestled 
over her heart. Her smile had lost its 
sadness, and a radiance stole across her 
face, which words cannot tell the like 
of, for there is nothing like it. 

The Faun was distinctly audible, in 
the eastern hall, where he was evi- 
dently proceeding in the most riotous 
manner. 

«Tt is the tree of knowledge,” said 
a bland, insinuating tongue behind me. 
** Thou fairest of created beings, the 
fruit, if thou wilt but taste of it, will 
make thee as superior to the angels in 
power, as thou art in beauty. Why 
should’st thou pause ?” 

I turned abruptly round. There, in 
all her dazzling loveliness, stood the 
mother of the human race, gazing on 
the arch- -tempter, and drinking g in the 
first words of flattery that fe ll on the 
charmed ear of woman. Was it, in- 
deed, flattery that told her her beauty 
surpassed that of the angels? There, 
fresh from the hands of her Maker, his 
*‘last, most perfect work”—unsullied 
by a single sin, untouched by a single 
sorrow—in the full happiness of her 
new existence, had creation aught, in 
its wide domain, to rival her? Did 
not God's own angels pause, in their 
flight over the terrestrial paradise, to 
gaze on the wondrous charms of her 
who had been given as a companion to 
the new-made Adam ? 

There was a slight rustling, as of a 


serpent moving through the grass, For 
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a moment my senses became confused. 
I saw nothing, but a voice sounded in 
the air, saying—* She has fallen. The 
fruit of the tree of knowledge has been 
tasted, and death and sin will be the 
heritage of man. Want, and sorrow, 
and crime, and suffering, shall, through 
successive ages, ove srshadow the earth, 
which is to be the dwelling-place of her 
children. But, through want, and sor- 
row, and exlane, and suffering, the 
beauty of their erring mother shall ne- 
ver pass from amongst her daughters. 
Fairest object of God’s fair creation, long 
as the ills of which she was the parent 
shall affect her race, so long will her 
loveliness, too, remain—not as man first 
beheld it, bright as the sunlight of a 
cloudless noon, but taking a thousand 
different aspects amid his various des- 
t inies, and, alas! her own. As the ra- 
diance of the morning rainbow—as the 
lustre of the evening star—as the moon- 
beam on the placid waters—as the me- 
teor in the stormy sky—amid doubt 
and danger, guilt and death—that 
which was to have been the crowning 
happiness of his home will be the un- 
fading solace of his exile. She has 
fallen ; but woman shall for ever be to 
man as she was to him first created, 
when, in the ecstacy of his delight, he 
called her Cavah !” 

The words ceased. I raised my eyes 
to look again on the figure of Eve, but 
she had disappeared. 

The voice which had before spoken, 
said on the instant—** You have seen 
the mother of the human race. Look 
around on the first sorrow which she 
brought into the world—death.” 

I ‘obey ed. <A youth, beautiful in 
proportions, firm and elastic in tread, 
moved past me, bearing on his shoul- 
ders the lifeless form of a younger boy, 
whose dripping hair, as it fell backwards 
from the pure and finely-developed fore- 
head, told how it was that his brief span 
of life had ended. 

‘*Bear him gently to his mother,” 
said the spirit-voice, in softened tones, 
inaudible save to myself; ‘* she pays a 
bitter penalty for her mother’ s sin. 
Born amid such : agonising doubts and 
fears — nursed with such a sleepless 
yearning love—watched over in sick. 
ness with such pain and suffering, and 
reared to such golden promise—is this 
the end of all? Woman, woman, let 
not man upbraid you ; for on you, frail 
being that you are, falls the full retri- 
bution of the primal error !” 
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The tears started to my eyes as I lis- 
tened. ‘The figure slowly passed. As 
I looked after the youth, the radiant 
face of Psyche once again attracted my 
attention; her lovely lips were moving 
at the moment, and, as if in a trance 
of bliss, she uttered softly, “I am, 
then, indeed, immortal, and Love is 
mine immortally.” 

And I felt that there was a dee 
meaning in the words, and that death 
was but a passing shadow on the stream 
of eternity. 

The sound of voices at the northern 
extremity of the hall aroused me from 
my reverie ; and, looking in that direc- 
tion, I thought I beheld two beautiful 
forms on the steps of the vestibule. I 
stole gently towards them, and, to my 
surprise, discovered that they were those 
of Eve and Venus—the latter gazing 
with evident amazement at her com- 
panion, while some trace of envy seem- 
ed to mingle with the admiration dis- 
played in her looks, 

“You are not a goddess,” said 
Venus ; ‘ yet you are surely too lovely 
for aught else. You have not that 
harsh expression which made the im- 
perious J uno so objectionable, and you 
do not exhibit that air of fancied su- 
periority which Minerva puts on, be- 
cause of her boasted learning: you, 
certainly, are handsomer than either 
of them. Who are you, beautiful 
being ?” 

*«*[ am a woman,” said Eve, with a 
look of deep ingenuousness. ‘* Are 
you not one also ?” 

** No,” answered Venus, “I am a 
goddess.” 

‘And what is a goddess?” asked 
Eve. ‘I see no difference between us, 
but that you are so very beautiful.” 

** A goddess,” replied Venus, laugh- 
ing archly, “is a myth. I am the 
poet's dream of beauty.” 

“You have a strange language,” 
said Eve; ‘I do not comprehend it. 
What is the poet ?” 

**And you can ask!” said Venus. 
‘© Woman not know her worshipper ! 
It cannot be.” 

** Indeed,” replied Eve, “I never 
knew a poet.” 

*¢ Listen to me,” said Venus; “I 
am not mortal, yet am I, whatever else 
may be said of me in fables, skilfully 
contrived, of mortal birth. Iam your 
child, fair Eve, but an impalpable and 
unembodied one, born in the hour 
when Adam first beheld you, In that 
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instant he became, what you just now 
were puzzled to hear named—a poet : 
gazing on you, his fancy warmed, and 
elt the power to vivify. Ideal beauty 
then was born—beauty like yours, 
and yet unlike; at once like yours, 
and like to that of all your loveliest 
daughters ; various as all, and beauti- 
ful as each—now fair as morning, now 
as evening dusk; with tresses golden 
as the sunlight now, anon as black as 
is the raven’s plume; changeful in 
shape and stature; but to each most 

erfect, as | bear some strong resem- 
sees to the form or face of a beloved 
woman—such am I.” 

«IT knew not that I had such a 
lovely and mysterious child,” said 
Eve ; * where is it that you dwell ?” 

*“‘T could not answer the question,” 
said Venus; ‘for, in fact, { am ubi- 
quitous. My votaries find me every- 
where. Hidden deep in the rudest 
block of shapeless marble, the poet- 
sculptor has discovered me, and has 
not been content till he has revealed 
me to the world.” 

«‘ How very singular!” said Eve. 
« But what is the cause of your being 
here ?” 

«* Why are any of us here?” answered 
Venus, more Hibernico. ‘*The Nation- 
al Exhibition, of course, has brought 
us all. By the way, what an interest 
your daughters seemed to take in it.” 

‘* Wonderful,” said Eve; “and, 
indeed, when I met you now, I was 
just coming to look at what attracted 
so much of their attention in this north- 
ern hall. You know I was obliged, 
like yourself, to remain continually in 
the Fine Arts’ Court, till this moment, 
and I could not come to look at the 
laces, and the crochet, and soforth, 
that I heard them perpetually talking 
about.” 

“‘ What do they want of all these 
things?” asked Venus. ‘I don’t un- 
derstand why it is they don’t remain 
in their original condition, as you and 
Ido.” 

“Oh,” said Eve, with a sigh and 
a blush, “ the fault is mine. I brought 
clothes on them, with all their other 
misfortunes, by trusting to that nasty, 
slippery serpent; but, indeed, I see 
no necessity for the way they spoil their 
appearance, in the use of them. I 
wore very little myself, but I would 
not appear as Ido, only that M‘Dowell 
left me no choice. He took my petti- 
coat away.” 
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This was said with such naiveté that 
it was with difficulty I refrained from 
laughing loudly. 

‘*T should greatly like to know,” 
said Eve, continuing, after a moment— 
‘* T should greatly like to know if my 
daughters, whom I saw at the Exhibi- 
tion, are like their mother in shape. 
It is quite impossible to tell, with all 
those clothes. I have seen lovely 
faces amongst them, many exquisitely 
beautiful hands, and now and then got 
a glimpse at a charming neck and 
throat, but beyond that it is all clothes 
—clothes—clothes—clothes. Is it not 
very provoking ?” 

*¢ You noticed Susannah, of course,” 
said Venus, in reply. ‘* She, at least, 
bears a pretty strong resemblance to 
you in every way. She is very lovely.” 

«© Yes,” replied Eve, “ but Susan- 
nah never adopted these modern fa- 
shions. Her Jewish dress is quite dif. 
ferent from what those girls wear.” 

«‘The men are just as great a rid- 
dle,” said Venus; ‘ queer-looking 
things, with round boxes on their 
heads, and a great wall of silk and 
linen round their necks and faces, in- 
stead of beards and whiskers.” 

I felt that the conversation was pre- 
sumed to be private, and that I really 
had no right to remain a listener, but 
my curiosity got the better of my pro- 
priety, and I did. 

‘* That occurred to me, too,” repiied 
Eve, at first, ‘‘ but that Greek Hunter, 
near Psyche, is rather a modern young 
man, and is very well proportioned ; 
and then the Youth at the Stream, just 
opposite where I stood, is remarkably 
handsome.” 

“‘Oh! is he not a beautiful crea- 
ture?” said Venus, with animation. 
‘* He is nearly equal to Apollo.” 

**Or to Adam, when I first saw 
him,” added Eve. ‘ Poor Adam! I 
have seen nothing of him for an age, 
They hardly ever bring him into public 
places at all, and I generally have to 
remain without him in them.” 

I saw a kind of malicious smile upon 
the lips of Venus, and guessed it arose 
from some passing thought of Vulcan. 
She gave no expression to the thought, 
however, but said, playfully resuming 
the subject— 

«The little children, too, are quite 
the same as formerly. You observed 
the Baby Asleep—Moore’s—on the 
pillow nearly opposite you.” 

‘* Indeed I did,” replied Venus, “a 
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dear, pretty little creature it is. Be- 


sides [ studied the legs and arms of 


numerous babies in the Exhibition, 
which were visible enough; and I am 
sure they are all as they ‘ought to be. 
But I am very uneasy, inde eed, about 
my poor daughters. In fact, I saw 
several very pretty-faced creatures 
amongst them without body enough 
for an infant of a year old. A — 
that one can put one’s arm round i 
very well, but if one can put one’s 
hand round it, it is neither useful nor 
ornamental,” 

**QOh, horrid!” exclaimed Venus, 
“‘T wouldn't suffer my waist to be 
diminished an inch in circumference 
for the world. 
wearing those vile clothes.’ 

6s They must, as I told you, wear 
some,” said Eve; “ but I cannot un- 
derstand why they put on those tight 
things that the “y donow. The y might 
have easy draperies, falling 
gre acefully over their forms, and allow- 
ing every limb and muscle its free, 
natural pl: ry. It makes me melancholy 
to see the way in a they dis sfigure 
themselves now, i 1 point of appear- 
ance, to say pa of the sacrifice 
they must make of health and comfort. 
If I could have spoken to them I 
would, but I was unable. Dowever, I 
hope that the very fact of seeing me 
as they did, may teach the . a prac- 
tical lesson on the subject. But let us 
look at some of those things in the 
cases.”’ 

They moved up the steps, and I 
stole after them, to observe their pro- 
ceedings. Venus did not appear to 
set much value on the articles of dress ; 
bat her companion evidently admired 
the laces and the crochet greatly. She 
put on a polka jacket of imitation 
point-lace, and asked the goddess if it 
was not becoming; but Venus fell into 
an immoderate fit of laughter, and 
protested that it looked quite ridiculous 
without something else. She then 
added a crochet robe, but the goddess 
still objected, insisting that it would 
not do to dress exclusively in lace and 
crochet. Other fabrics were then 
tried, and disposed in various fashions 
on the lovely form of Eve; and at 
length a rich blue tabinet, and a gor- 
geous crimson velvet, arranged in full- 
flowing draperies, leaving one white 
shoulder and half a snowy bosom 
bare, and suffering a foot to appear, 
exposed to a little above the ancle, 
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produced a costume that my eye de- 

cided to be positively beautiful, while 

even the fastidious Venus said that 

the wearer looked almost as handsome 

as if she wore no robe at all. 

** Drink of this cup—you'll find there’s a spell in 
Its every drop ‘gainst the ills of mortality ; 


Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen— 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality.” 


“* Reality |—As I’m a Faun, ’tis the 
real thing, ‘and no mistake.’ Hora- 
tius Flaeccus, my old friend, why did 
not the gods permit you to taste Irish 
whiskey ? What a jolly soul you 
would have been if you had imbibed it, 
instead of those resinous potations of 
Mecznas, thick, stringy abominations-— 
Lyzeus punish the compounder !—not 
like this transparent, honest fluid in 
the glass barrel— 

“ * Rich as Beauty's sigh, 
When young Love inhales it ; 
Bright as Beauty's eye, 
When no sorrow veils it. 


Tol de rol de rol, 
Tooral ooral ooral.” 


‘There isn’t a headache in a hogs- 
head of it,’ fol de rol de rol! But, 
blessed Diana! is that one of your 
nymphs, gliding in there among the 
tin canisters? Holla, there, my jewel! 
where are you going to? By the powers 
of delf, you'll not get ‘off without 
a kiss, for old ac quaintance sake, swift 
as you are—here goes for a chase.” 

But a crash at thesame moment plain- 
ly informed me that whoever or what- 
ever might be the fair object of my 
friend the Faun’s pursuit, had no need 
to fear being overtaken by that mirth- 
ful personage. Down he had evident- 
ly come, and his fall seemed to have 
entirely changed the tenor of his emo- 
tions, for the first words I caught after 
the disaster were— 

« Hsculapius, assist me!—what a 
tumble! May the fate of Actewon be 
mine if I ever again bother my head 
about one of you, you deluding hus- 
sies. Here are my bones aching, like 
the foot of Vulcan when he was kicked 
out of Olympus, and came sprawling 
on the isle of Lemnos, with a sprained 
ancle. And the ‘blessed liquor’ run- 
ning waste in all directions. Thunder 
and turf! was ever such a disaster 
known—just as I had come across the 
divine fluid! May all nymphs, and 
naiads, and dryads have the luck of the 
fifty daughters of Danaus, and be con- 
demned vo the perpetual filling of bot- 
tomless tubs, as a punishment for that 
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mischievous minx causing such a loss 
of the Milesian liquid. But grief is a 
dry article, and requires moistening ; 
here’s for a draught—hip, hip, hurrah ! 
Bacchusbe praised, isn’t it great stuff?” 

During this very uproarious interval 
I had left the northern hall, and stolen 
quietly into the eastern, where, stretch- 
ed right across the passage by the whis- 
key manufacturers’ contributions, the 
Faun, with his head leaning against 
one of the counter supports, was in- 
dulging in * potations pottle deep” of 
the ‘*mountain dew,” of which he 
seemed so much enamoured. He gra- 
dually began to subside somewhat in 
turbulence, and to give utterance to 
few sounds, save a very drunken and 
suppressed humming of verses, taken 
at random from various ancient and mo- 
dern bacchanalian songs—Irish lyrics 
being predominant—and now and then 
a hiccup of marvellously intoxicated 
character. I felt no disposition to 
make his closer acquaintance; but 
anxious to know what being it was 
that he had seen amongst the tin-plate 
articles, and whose attempted pursuit 
had led to his disaster, 1 crept softly 
along by the southern passage, and en- 
tered the outercompartment, where the 
fair creature should be found. I looked 
around for a little while in vain, but 
at length I heard some one saying, in 
a very pleasing voice— 

«Oh! I have it at last; this must 
be it surely, and it does seem quite 


equal to what I heard them all say of 


it. One could defy all the elders in 
Jerusalem to get a glimpse at one 
when those nice curtains are drawn. 
’Tis avery elegant contrivance, indeed ; 
I'll get into it.” 

“¢God bless me,” said I to myself, 
«that’s Susannah, positively, that: is 
getting into the Eglinton bath—lI had 
better cut. If I were caught here, I 
might be treated like those rascally old 
Rabbi. I'll take to my heels forth- 
with.” 

And, with a very reasonable degree 
of speed, I made my way back into the 
eastern hall again. 

AsI reached the entrance of the Fine 
Arts’ Court, a hum of many voices in 
that direction convinced me that some- 
thing unusually exciting was going on 
there. I hurried my steps thither, and 
obse rving much bustle and movement at 
the southern end of the hall, I ascended 
the steps at the entrance, in order to 
obtain a better view. The cause of the 
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stir was evidently some object on the 
right of the great organ, and looking 
anxiously i in that way, I observed that 
a young and graceful female form was 
the centre of an animated group, who 
seemed urgent in their appeals to her to 
do some thing that she appeared timidly 
todecline. At length she yielded to the 
entreaties that were addressed to her, 
and, leaning on the arm of a young man, 
who bore an ancient Irish harp, advanc- 
ed to the front of the organ, and made 
three profound inclinations with an air 
of combined dignity and gentleness 
that was winning in the extreme. The 
anxious crowd around her drew back 
as she took up her position, and gazed 
on her with mingled admiration and at- 
tachment, together with that eager look 
which denotes the expectation of some 
refined and elevated enjoyment. Iso- 
lated as she now stood, I could observe 
her face and figure with distinctness. 
The former was one in every respect 
attractive—the features regular and 
handsome, the brow smooth and finely 
shaped, the lips full, yet delicately 
moulded, and the entire countenance 
lighted up by an expression of bright 
intelligence, varied at moments by a pen- 
siveness which flung a passing shadow 
over the features, suggesting the clouds 
and sunshine of an ‘April sky. The 
head was symmetrical, and set finely 
on the bust; and the rich auburn hair, 
through whose waves gleamed here and 
there a golden thre ad of light, was ad- 
mirably in keeping with the character 
and complexion of the fair owner. The 
figure, I have already said, was slight, 
graceful, and shrinking, and was robed 
in a simple dress of white, of modern 
fashion. I could not doubt who stood 
before me —it was Catherine Hayes 
herself. 

AsI gazed, the young minstrel who had 
led her forward touched his hs arp. The 
symphony resounded grandly through 
the silent hall. The figure of the songs- 
tress seemed to dilate as she listened 1 to 
her native * Gra machree,” and at the 
first chord of the accompaniment, her 
voice gushed into the melody, to these 
words :— , 


Wake, mother, wake; a deathlike trance 
Has bound thy soul too long! 

That soul that sped the warrior’s lance, 
That roused the minstrel’s song. 

Lov'd Erin, hear thy daughter’s voice— 
Upraise thy drooping head, 

And let the wond’ring world rejoice 

To find thou art not dead. 
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Thou art not. Oh, could death impart 
The life that teems around— 
The deathless life of glorious art, 
Whose wonders here abound ? 
Immortal thoughts, that march along, 
Sublime, from age to age, 
And rescue from oblivion’s wrong 
The poet and the sage. 


Wake, mother, wake, and here behold 
Thy children’s genius shine ; 

If triumph crown'd thy brow of old, 
To triumph still is thine. 

And, while the nations own thy sway 
In many a peaceful field, 

Eclipse that sterner olden day, 
By bardic lore revealed. 


Not now do angry feuds demand 
Thy sword the sheath to leave ; 

A holier work awaits thy hand 
Than victor-wreaths to weave : 

To light the hallow'd lamp of peace, 
In lieu of war's red fire, 

And blend the noblest arts of Greece 
And grandest works of Tyre. 


Then, mother, wake ; what worthier spot 
Thine opening eyes could greet 

Than this, where born to deathless lot, 
Thy great and gifted meet ? 

Where feud and faction come not near, 
The hallowed truce to break ; 

Ah! burst the spell that binds thee here— 
Wake, mother Erin, wake! 


Mute as marble stood the listeners, 
throughout that glorious and impas- 
sioned burst of song—mute as they 
who, at the voice of Nourmahal, when 
she breathed her enchanting melody— 


“ Stood hushed and wondering, 
And turned and looked into the air, 
As if they thought to see the wing 
Of Isratil, the angel, there.” 


Nor did the sounds of vulgar plaudits 
desecrate the air, through which it 
was wafted, as its echoes died away. 
It sank into the spirit’s inmost depths, 
unmingled with aught that could weak- 
en its influence. A divine essence, it 
was absorbed into the soul, and thrilled 
through it, in silent yet all-pervading 
music. 

How long? A moment, possibly, 
but it might have been an age. I had 
no consciousness of time—no con- 
sciousness, perhaps, of anything. My 
thought had become, as it were, a 
voiceless melody. I knew no more. 

Yet I must have been conscious of 
something more—conscious that, beside 
the figure of that fair being, now kneel- 
ing, with uplifted head, there stood 
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another female form, whose air of 
maternal dignity contrasted finely with 
the delicate frame of her young com- 
panion. Yet, matron as she seemed, 
she, too, was of proportions which had 
almost the delicacy of maidenhood— 
*“* Her form was light, 
And her eye was bright, 
But a tear stood trembling there ; 
And her wan cheek showed 
That the by-gone night 
Had been one of sorrow and care," 
There was, however, despite that 
fragility of appearance, a queenly ma- 
jesty in her aspect, and a pride in her 
bearing, that told she had known what 
it was to rule ; and, though uncrowned, 
she wore a regal mantle. On its blue 
folds were broidered a rose, a thistle, 
and ashamrock, with the motto, ** Tria 
juncta in uno ;” while another royal 
robe of richest green was beside her, 
and lying on it an ancient crown and 
sceptre. A noble dog crouched at her 
feet—a dog such as we see only in the 
pictures of a by-gone time. Those pre- 
sent gazed upon the group with a won- 
der, in which a reverential awe seemed 
mingled; and I felt my soul so sub- 
dued by the majestic mien of that state- 
lier form, that I sank on my knees, 
involuntarily, as I gazed. 
‘* Sweet daughter,” said the queenly 


female, in tones slightly tremulous, 
yet solemn and full of melody, “ thy 
voice is no unworthy one to awaken 
me; nor is this scene one which my 
eyes can dwell upon with other feelings 


than those of pride and hope. Here, 
amid the genius of my children, I be- 
hold that which announces to me a 
future that, if no dark destiny inter- 
pose, may outshine those glories of the 
past, that so long have been the dream 
of my sorrowing slumber. Here, where 
the illustrious dead, to whom I have 
given birth, are reanimated by the art 
of the illustrious living—my children, 
too—and where imagination groups 
together, what vulgar reality keeps 
sundered from each other ;— here, 
where sculpture and painting summon 
before me the poets, the orators, the 
statesmen, the warriors, whom in other 
days I nursed, whom I nurse to-day ;— 
here, where the thoughts that I have 
inspired stand embodied, beautiful and 
enduring, beyond even my human 
children ;—here, where all is mine, and 
pays me homage, I feel yet a queen. 
What I see here all owns me as its so- 
vereign, and I see here what conquers 
the conquerorsof sovereigns—Timeand 
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Death. Mute lips are here, whose elo- 
quence shall yet speak through ages, 
whose songs shall echo while the earth 
endures. Beauty is here immortalised, 
and fancy clothed with imperishability, 
But to thee my words are unnecessary. 
I shall not further pursue the theme. 
I have wakened, fair daughter, at thy 
call. The spell that thralled my senses 
is removed. My reign will have new 
glories from this hour. Behold the 
dawn !” 

At the instant a golden haze ga- 
thered over the scene, in which the 
figures before and around me seemed 
to melt like those of a dissolving view. 
A numbness crept upon my frame, and 
my limbs felt weak, beneath the bur- 
then of my body. I sank from my 
kneeling posture, to the ground. Lan- 
guid, and overcome by a strange and 
unaccountable sensation, I stretched 
at full length along the floor. I saw 
nothing ; but I heard the voice of the 
Faun, first distant, and then nearer 
and more near. Quite close to me, it 
was the most drunken voice I ever lis- 
tened to. It was expressing a rollick- 
ing determination on the owner's part 
to go home in his own clothes. I had 
a ludicrous, but very distressing, con- 
viction that he had none. He stag- 
gered almost over me. I was utterly 
miserable, but could not stir one inch. 
He passed; his voice grew a little 
fainter, but made me very wretched, 
by an intimation that he wouldn’t go 
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quently ; but he didn’t. His music 
died away. ‘ Mine, immortally mine,” 
said another voice, in a low whisper, 
at my side. Psyche was again before 
my eyes. How divinely beautiful! 
Was the sunlight brighter on those 
golden tresses? Was the pure tint 
of that lovely brow more pure? Was 
it a-dream ? 

The saffron hues of early dawn 
streamed into the Fine Arts’ Court. 
All was in profound repose. Eve 
stood revealed in her womanly loveli- 
ness. Psyche sat motionless, with the 
butterfly at her feet. The Faun was 
lying, in his position of lamentable 
discomfort, as stiff as gypsum could 
make him. Susannah was modestly 
seated, as if trying to hide herself 
from observation, with nothing. Ve- 
nus looked nearly as modest, with a 
similar difficulty as to clothing. But 
‘tis useless to proceed. Busts and 
everything were ranged in their places, 
just as usual. Where was 1? 

At that precise moment I opened 
my eyes, and looked curiously round 
my bed-room. My blinds were not 
down—I never keep them so. My 
shutters were open—they always are. 
There was, melancholy to relate, no 
one there to whom I could tell all 
that happened. Accordingly, I turned 
round and fell into a doze; then I 
awoke, shaved, dressed, breakfasted 
on fried ham and eggs—a very capital 
dish at breakfust—and wrote the whole 


home until morning—in fact, ‘till 
daylight did appear.” I thought he 
might stagger back again, conse- 


out for my friend Poplar. If he pub- 
lishes it, he has to blame himself. 


Nore.—The reader who has visited the Exhibition will, it is hoped, understand 
the allusions in the foregoing paper. For the information of others, it may be 
necessary to mention that the objects of art introduced are the Eve” and 
“ Psyche” of M‘Dowell; Foley’s ‘* Youth at aStream;” Heffernan’s “Susan- 
nah ;” Hogan’ s“ Drunken. Faun ;” Lawler’s ‘* Venus ;” “* The Lost One” (de- 
scribed as the youth bearing the drowned boy), by Thomas Farrell, of Dublin ; 
and the “ Hunter Reposing, ™ and “ Bard,” by his brothers Joseph and James 
Farrell; the ‘ Sleeping C hild,” by Christopher Moore; the bust of Miss 
Catherine Hayes, by E, A. Foley ; and the figure of Erin. This last, however, 
as described, is purely ideal, but legitimately brought in, as Hogan’s figure of 
*« Hibernia” occupied a position in the Fine Arts’ Court, and suggested it. It 
may be as well to add that Erin is described as wearing a blue mantle—as blue, 
not green, is the heraldic colour pertaining to Ireland now. 
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EUTHANASIA. 


[Tare poem consists of a short series of detached pieces, with no other direct 
link of connexion than that which their name implies, as referring to the 
happy death of a young and gifted lady. They were entrusted to the judg. 
ment of a friend, who found in them (unless he were over partial) so much of 
trath as well as poetry, that he was reluctant to leave them to the enjoyment 
of a narrow circle. ‘The poetical introduction is addressed to their author, by 
the writer of these prefatory lines, | M. 


PRELUDE, 
The massive hills around my home 
Were purpled dark this Autumn eve, 
The sullen streams were bossed with foam ; 
I heard their waters go, and grieve. 
I saw the shadows raining thick 
Down on the islet fields of light 
That shot across the gloom, then quick 
Were tramped out by the tread of night. 


Grieve on ye waves: with deeper moan 
Sing songs of sorrow evermore ; 

A thousand hearts shall find a tone 
Responsive to your grief-ful lore. 
Come on, thou night, with heavier tread, 

Rain down ye shadows quicker yet ; 
I hold communion with the dead, 
I think upon a light that’s set. 


A time to think how glittering far, 

In tinctured scarf with flowing plume, 
Each with his bright eye like a star, 

We send our hopes across the gloom. 
We send them forth like gallant men 

For high emprize whose spirits burn, 
But to our grasp comes back again, 

Not life—but ashes, and the urn. 


Nay—shame to him who will not drink 

Some healthful drops from cups of sorrow ; 
O blind, who sees not on the brink, 

*Twixt dark to-day and bright to-morrow, 
The burning bars, with radiant stripes, 

That gleam and deepen down the sky, 
And are august and blessed types 

To musing’s melancholy eye. 


Nay—time to think, the dead how blest, 
Who are not in a changeful place, 
Who know no more the heart’s unrest, 
The flushing of the sin-shamed face ; 
But while our cities fade and fall, 
And while our oceans roll and roar, 
They dwell beside the crystal wall, 
And walk along the sealess shore. 


And while our brightest lights burn faint, 
And while our mountain-tops look dim, 
Aye gazes each encrowned saint 
On hills that are a home to him: 
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On purple calms of light, that far 
Slumber upon the eternal river, 

While all the time the morning star 
Shines into his deep heart for ever. 


Strange! how these thoughts, half dark, half élear, 
Sorrow with bright hopes interlaced, 
Blend with the lay thou gav’st me, dear, 
In thine own gentle writing traced. 
A lay that tells the looks, the sighs, 
The thoughts around a dying bed, 
But tells the undying sanctities, 
Enhaloing the sainted dead. 


There are who blame the poet’s harp, 
When sorrow gushes from its strings, 
But poet’s own, though critics carp, 
The upper and the nether springs. 
And Milton's song, with sorrow laden, 
Sweeps down the temple aisles of fame, 
And one sings to a weeping maiden, 
E’en now his ‘“‘ In Memoriam.” 


That classic harp to sorrow strung, 
Too exquisite a charm it has, 
Yet, but as heathens sing, he sung 
That elegy of Lycidas. 
And if the other’s song be sweet, 
I miss a something even there, 
I long the simple cross to meet. 
n all that mausoleum rare. 


And so I love these artless strains, 
Because a purer tide of truth, 
Runs full and free through all their véins, 
And gives them innocent looks of youth. 
And I am sure the shadowy cross, 
Mingles with all the shadows here, 
And thus I see a gain in loss, 
The dawning of a golden year. 


And so I prelude thus to thee, 
Sweet singer of the saddest strain, 
Sweet chronicler of agony, 
Sweet watcher by a couch of pain. 
O, often looked she thro’ the dark 
With something of an angel look, 
And thou hast caught the angel mark, 
And stamped it on thy little book. 


Well hast thou done—for others thus 

May learn how faith’s unquenchéd lamp 
Burns on, burns on, all luminous, 

Thin gauze between it and the damp: 
May learn how pilgrim, frail as we, 

Fared on beneath the storm and sun, 
Until a crown eternally 

By that brief march of life was won. 


Well hast thou done—there are who plant 
Their fancy bowers with rich ripe rose, 
And bid éach sterner shapé avannt, 
That véxes their sérene repose.” 
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Come, let them see this sweet, pale face, 

On which ’twere sin to picture laughter, 
So may they learn perchance to trace 

‘The mystic omens of hereafter. 


‘ Well hast thou done—there are who gaze 
Upon the outward horn of death, 
Until the inward verging rays 
Go out beneath their heavy breath. 
But dark corruption thou hast filled 
With streams of resurrection light, 
And from a bruiséd flower distilled 
Immortal odours exquisite. 


Then is there one who faints and fears, 
Or one whose treasure is below, 
Or one whose eyes are dimmed with tears— 
These churchyard things him sadden so ? 
Or one who seeks by teaching high, 
To make wild beating pulses pure, 
And wake himself to sympathy, 
With sorrow’s simple portraiture ? 


Or is there one, by dying bed, 

Who once has heard the minutes go, 
Dropping above the sick man’s head, 

Like dropping stones where waters flow, 
Yet who finds something sadly sweet— 

A bright edge to the cloud he entered ? 
Come, one and all, with noiseless feet, 

With hearts upon the poet’s centred. 


Come one, come all, but not in haste, 

And not in self wrapped round and round, 
But musing on a solemn past, 

But treading as on holy ground. 
There must be shells of thought within, 

To answer to the tide of song, 
Or no responses shalt thou win 

Sweet singer, from the listening throng. 

M. 


THE PARTING. 


I go—the night lamp flickers 
In crystal socket deep, 

As throbbing to the murmurs 
Of thy short restless sleep. 


On thy pale brow the shadows 
Of the closed curtains fall ; 

I watch the long dark figures 
They cast on the cold wall. 


And I can see thee heaving 
The long white counterpane— 
When shall | keep the night watch 
By thy sick couch again ? 


I go—the cold bright morning 
Breaks up in the grey sky, 

On wood, and stream, and va ley, 
And those green hills that lie 
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All to the blue sea looking ; 

And thro’ the breaking dark, 
I hear the pigeon cooing, 

The first song of the lark. 


O time, O youth, O gladness, 
How swiftly have ye sped 

Since we have watched the sunsets 
From yon green mountain head. 


Where is the step that bounded 
So lightly from the ground, 

The ring of that sweet laughter 
That hath no fellow sound ? 


The large dark eye, all radiant 

With glad and glorious thought— 
O suffering, O sorrow, 

How surely have ye wrought ! 


Now wasted form, and languor, 
And lowly breathed word ; 

And pain, and unrest weary, 
And pale lips roughly stirred. 


Hush false and vain repining, 
Nor drop hot tears of mine ; 

Doth man not cut the diamond 
That it may brighter shine ? 


Do we not cast the fine gold, 
Into the cleansing fire. 

Is not the child most cherished, 
Still chastened of its sire ? 


And saints wear crowns of glory 
hro’ Heaven’s eternal years, 
With brightest rays around them, 
All framed from earthly tears. 


Hush, there are unseen watchers 
Round the blest sufferer now, 
And angel-hands all gently 
Smooth down her pale high brow. 


Hush, He is here in presence 
Who knew all pain and care, 
Nor ever layeth on His own 
A cross they cannot bear. 


Hush, for a dear hand beckons 
Her soul to the bright shore, 
Like summer hasting after 
The young spring gone before. 


I go—O, parting sorrow, 
O, anguish of vain tears, 
Why will ye mock me—bringing 
The shades of our past years ? 


Twin spirit to my spirit, 
When thou hast left my side, 
What other love shall comfort— 
What other voice shall guide? 
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Hush, in our high communion, 
There is no broken link, 

And lights gleam thro’ the shadows, 
On the dark river’s brink. 


One hope, one faith, one Heaven, 
These years, how fast they speed! 
There is no endless parting— 
No, never in our Creed. 


THE LAST COMMUNION, 


I may not chafe thy weary temple, 
I may not kiss thy dear pale face ; 
But spirit answereth to spirit, 
nd loving thought o’erleapeth space. 


And thus within thy far sick chamber, 

Mine heart communion holds with thine ; 
I see the kneeling kindred gather 

The broken bread, the hallowed wine. 


Hush, heaving sigh—hush, murmured whisper ; 
Swell forth, ye words of love and dread— 
«‘ Take, eat, His life for you was given ;” 
** Drink ye, His blood for you was shed.” 


Dim grows thy dark eye, kneeling mother, 
here’s anguish on thy bended brow, 
Ay, weep, there come no second flowers 
When autumn strips the laden bough. 


O, broken spirit, meek-eyed creature, 
Well may thy brimming eyes run o’er, 

Since yet a darker drop may mingle 
Within the cup so full before. 


And thou, too, honoured one, and cherished— 
Most happy wife, and mother blest, 

There comes a cloud o’er thy pure Heaven, 
Which not the brightness of the rest, 


Which not even his dear love who kneeleth 
Close at thy side can banish quite, 
For stars that have an equal lustre 
Yet shine not with each other’s light. 


Come, gentle nurse—come, fair young sisters, 
Draw closer still the narrowing chain, 
Another golden link must sever ; 
Ye cannot commune thus again. 


Once more, once more—death’s deep’ning shadow 
Broods o’er our little field of light, 

Ere yet the heavy cloud is scattered 
That wrapped our fairest from our sight, 


Whon, as we linger bY thy pillow, 


Y Dear saint, in look, in smile, in tone, 
We trace again, like skies reflecting 
The sunlight, when the sun is gone. 
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Still swells the eucharistic measure ; 
The feast of love and life is o'er, 
The angels joining, and archangels, 
And saints who rest, and sin no more. 


Ah, not at Christ’s own altar kneeling, 

Our hearts should thrill, our eyes grow dim, 
As though we had not known His presence, 

And were not ever one in Him. 


The dead—they are the truly living, 
They live to God, to love, to us, 

Why should the prescience of brief parting 
Sadden the Christian spirit thus ? 


Nay, gently lay her on His bosom— 
Nay, gladly give her to His care, 
Lest we forget in our own sorrow, 
How bright the crown His ransomed wear. 


THE CHILD IN THE SICK ROOM. 


The glorious sun sinks slowly o'er 
The purple ocean, broad and even, 
While, pale and pure, one little star 
Rides up the eastern heaven. 


The sunset hues of coming death 

Have touched her cheek and lit her eye; 
The mother hath borne in her babe, 

To greet her, ere she die. 


With solemn look, and passive arms, 

That stretch not now for love’s embrace, 
He looketh long and earnestly 

On that sweet holy face, 


As if the soul, untainted yet, 
And fresh from the Redeemer’s touch, 
New washed in His own blood, who loves 
His little ones so much, 


With that bright spirit purified, 
In suffering faithful to the end, 
Were holding secret communing, 
We could not comprehend. 


As if to him unveiled had been 
Angelic forms and mysteries, 
And awfully the parting soul 
Looked thro’ her bright dark eyes. 


Gaze on, the sunlight lingers yet-— 

The brow is there with genius fraught, 
The parted lips, that poured so well 

The music of her thought. 


The brow all calm, the face all fair, 
The eye all brilliant, as of yore, 
Each line by beauty so refined 
It could refine no more, 
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Gaze on—and, O, as eastern skies 
Glow when the western heaven is bright, 
Perchance thy soul may catch a gleam 
From yonder fading light. 


Because her lips for thee have vowed, 
Have prayed for thee in hours of pain, 
It cannot be, thou precious child, 
Those prayers shall prove in vain. 


But they will bring a blessing back, 

As oft-times ’neath the summer moon, 
The dewy mists that heav’nward rise, 
Fall down in showers at noon. 






And thou wilt be a holy saint, 
Christ’s soldier true in fights to come— 

Wilt bear His cross as patiently, 

And go as gladly home. 


Gaze on, gaze on—some scenes there are, 
Too fair to ruffle with a sigh, 

So let us learn of childish awe, 

And wait in silence by. 


THE ANNIVERSARY. 


I know thou art awake to-night ; 
Thy tears are flowing fast, 

Keeping our saint’s nativity, 
And dreaming of the past. 





Thou weepest for the calm sweet smile 
That ne'er again can charm— 

For the dear head that hour by hour 

Drooped meekly on thy arm— 


For the young lip where wisdom hung 
The honey on the rose— 

For the high spirit calmed and bowed, 
Faith’s beautiful repose. 


Ah, which of us that watched that tide 
Of ebbing life depart, 

Can hear its echoing surge to-night, 

Nor tears unbidden start. 


But tears so blended as they rise 

Of mingled joy and woe, 
Like sourceless streams, we cannot tell 
What fountain bids them flow. 


That gush of sorrow, could she rest 
Again upon thy side, 

Uplooking with those patient eyes, 

Perchance she would not chide. 


But couldst thou see her whom thy care 
So tended, worn and faint, 

Clothed with the beauty of the bless’d, 

The glory of the saint, 
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That beauty of the spirit land, 
Beyond our brightest dream— 

Sure in thy soul the tide of joy, 
Would drown that pr wi stream. 





And varying thoughts in gentle strife 
Would all thy soul employ, 

Of holy human tenderness, 

With earnest Christian joy. 


So keep we watch to-night, my love, 
And ever at His feet, 

Who bade His angel at this hour, 

Steal on her slumber sweet. 


And suffered not his ruffling wing 

To break upon her ear, 
But willed that she should never know 
Death’s agony and fear. 


O Christ, our stay, our strength as her's, 
Make, too, our dying bed ; 

’Tis but in presence of Thy love 

We dare recall the dead. 


















THE PLACE OF REMEMBRANCE, 


Where wouldst thou think of her—where the young flowers 
Spring thro’ the turf where so often she lay, 

Wearily watching the long summer hours, 
Last of her lifetime, fleet slowly away ? 


There, by the garden wall covered with roses, 
Where in the shelter she lingered so late; 

Under the tree where the shadow reposes, 
Over the spot where at noon-time she sate. 


Down the green walk where ye drew her so slowly, 
Patient and sweet in her helpless decay ; 
In her own chamber, the haunted and — 


There wouldst thou dream of thy darling to-day ? 


Where wouldst thou think of her, darkling and dreary, 
In the lone room where her spirit took flight ; 
Passing away, as a child that is weary, 
Turns to its cradle, nor wishe good night ? 


Where, like a wild dream, thy heart still remembers 
The lingering smile on the motionless clay, 

A flame that lives on in the light of its embers— 
There, wouldst thou dream of thy darling to-day ? 


Not in the greenwood glade—hearts need not borrow 
Help from dead Nature to teach them to weep ; 

Not in that lonely room—why should thy sorrow 
Brood o’er her silent, and shrouded in sleep ? 


Go to the altar, where morning and even 
The low voice has mingled, the bright head bowed down, 

Pouring her heart out in commune with Heaven, 

Taking His cross up, who gave her the crown. 
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Everywhere, everywhere, holdeth communion, 
Loving and cheering her spirit with thine ; 
But in a holier, happier union 
Meet ye, with praises, to-night at the shrjne. 


Then in the vale, when the waters are swelling, 
Go where the desolate bird finds a nest ; 
Go to His holy and beautiful dwelling, 
The courts of the Lord, where she dwelt and was blest— 


Where the Church mingles her happy departed, 
Victors gone home with the strugglers who stay, 
Bringing forth balm for the desolate-hearted— 
There wouldst thou dream of thy darling to-day ? 


RECOLLECTIONS.——TO F. L. 


I have been dwelling on enchanted ground, 
Looking on thee, and dreaming of the past ; 
A spell of shrouded faces and lost sound 
Thou hast around me cast. 


Sorrow and joy, thought within thought enshrined, 
Childhood and youth I have lived o’er again, 
As one chance note unlinketh to the mind 
The whole of a sweet strain. 


Thus, with the truest love my heart has known, 
Thy kindred form so dearly blended seems ; 
Thine accents have an echo of the tone 
That haunts me in my dreams. 


A thousand thrilling thoughts thou bringest me 
Of our old days of happiness on earth ; 

I tremble at thy smile, thy laughter free, 
Thy little words of mirth. 


And I have mused, until I seemed to stray 
With thee and others down a twilight glade, 
Where sweet pale faces gleamed upon our way, 
And silver voices prayed. 


Shadows, and smiles, and gifted words were there, 
It was the dreamland of our by-gone hours; 

Just on the verge, methought, grew fresh and fair 
Two rathe and sunny flowers. 


Pure balmy germs they grew within their shells, 

Two cherished things, love-tended night and day, 
With blue eyes peeping from their silver bells, 

And breath as sweet as May, 


There was a spirit with us in the grove— 
I saw her linger where the first flower grew, 
Breathe o’er it gently words of hope and love, 
And leave it bathed in dew. 


Now from thy presence and its soothing power, 
From voice, and look, and day-dream of the heart ; 
From balmy breath of childhood’s opening flower, 
Dear one, I must depart. 
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Go thou unto thy gleeful nursery, 
Where voices mingle soft, and bright eyes gleam, 
And when thy fair-haired children climb thy knee, 
Read thou my parting dream. 


ADDED FOR ¢. L. 
He said he was forgotten in the strain, 

When we roamed thro’ that love-enchanted spot, 
As if there could be of thy joy, or pain, 

A dream where he was not. 


As if her sainted lips had ever prayed, 
Or her eyes filled for thee in thankfulness, 
Nor blessed his love true-hearted, who had made 
Her darling’s happiness. 


In every swelling chord are many notes, 
So closely blended they seem all the same, 
As high and far the glorious measure floats— 
We do not ask their name. 


LINES. 
The stars sink one by one from sight, 
No trace of them we find ; 
They vanish from the brow of night, 
And none is left behind 
Alone, 
And none is left behind. 


The sun goes to his ocean bed, 
In all his rays enshrined ; 
He wraps them round his crimson head, 
And leaveth none behind 
To mourn, 
And leayeth none behind. 


The beautiful and gifted dead, 
The noblest of our kind, 
Have cast their work aside, and fled, 
And we are left behind 
Alone, 
And we are left behind. 


The dear old friends of early time, 
Hearts round our hearts entwined, 
Have faded from us in their prime, 
And we are left behind 
To mourn, 
And we are left behind. 


Pale stars, red sun, ye come again, 
For whom no hearts have pined ; 
We call our darlings back in vain, 
Still are we left behind 
Alone, 
Still are we left behind. 


Q! dear ones, teach us so to run 
Our race, in sun and wind, 
That we may win where ye have won, 
Though we be left behind 
Awhile, 
Though we be left behind. 





Critics in Council. 


CRITICS IN COUNCIL. 
BY ANTHONY POPLAR. 


Tuer: is a tradition in our family that Aunt Prue was once a little girl. For 
myself, I say with the Spaniards, ‘* Quien sabe.” I know no one that ever saw 
her young or little. My own memory, at its furthest stretch, presents her to 
my mind, what she is to my visual organs to-day—tall, thin, and unbending, 
as was ever a Poplar of us all, and grave and time-stricken of visage, with a 
lady-like dignity of deportment, not unblent with a certain feminine gentleness, 

Aunt Prudence is an old maid, and, as is the wont of that class—I am 
almost disposed to say, species—she adopted the matronly affix at the moment 
she had resigned all notion of entitling herself to it, and she is now Mrs. Pru- 
dence Poplar. Like the Poplars in general, she affecteth literature—that is, 
within reasonable limits. She neither trenches on the studies of Mrs. Somer- 
ville nor the speculations of Miss Martineau; but for romances, novels, poetry, 
and all that sort of thing, she is quite an authority, and goes right-a-head 
through everything that comes out in those departments; and she indulges 
largely, like dear, clever Miss Mitford, in corresponding with all the literary 
celebrities she can draw within her epistolary net. I have never been admitted 
to witness the mysteries of her toilette; yet I dare be sworn she has as much 
starch in her petticoats and as much blue in her stockings as any other literary 
lady. Aunt Prue hath stated tea-parties at stated seasons, whereto are invited 
certain distinguished folk who ornament our metropolis, to discuss the litera- 
ture of the day; and the tide of ocean rises not more regularly to its full at 
every lunation, than does the tide of my aunt’s tea-urn at the same interval 
of time, unless when she is from town during the summer. Some of those 
who usually resort to sip this aqueous refection, are worthy of a brief word of 
introduction. First, there is Mr. Horace De Lisle, who I do assure you is a young 
gentleman of parts, and a very pretty poet himself; one who hath, they say, 
obtained prizes for composition of various kinds in our University, and is thought 
not a little of by the young ladies. Then there is Mr. Krushur—Charley Kru- 
shur—a fort esprit, let me tell you, reputed the ablest and the most smash- 
ing critic of his day; one of the best hands on the ‘‘ Gicumenical Magazine,” 
in which he recently wrote these terrible strictures, ‘* A Knout for. Fools’ 
Backs,” upon certain literary productions. We are somewhat afraid of lim, as 
we think, by reason of his superior abilities, he is rather over hard to be 
pleased; and the book that receives his imprimatur, may, indeed, be considered 
excellent. Whenever old Doctor Grunter can slip up from his parish, he 
* assists ;” and we never fail to have that sweet spiritual Ancetica E.—you 
know who I mean—the “Corinne” of that able journal, “ The Star of the 
West.” Iam myself a pretty regular attendant, though I detest drinking tea 
out of little china cups the size of a thimble; andI did, by permission, venture 
to introduce on one occasion, my friends, Slingsby and Bishop. The former 
behaved himself with suflicient decorum; but Bishop's ‘susurrations,” as my 
aunt called them, with the younger ladies, were so constant and discomposing, 
that the feelings of the hostéss were much estranged, and she requested he 
might not again be introduced. I had well-nigh forgotten to mention Mrs, 
Prue’s two orphan nieces, Patience and Charity, or, as we ordinarily call them, 
Patty and Cherry Poplar—good, gentle, soft-hearted girls, indeed, and with a 
flexibility of character that could never have been derived from the stock of the 
Poplars, but must have been the result of the matrimonial grafling—their mother 
was one of the Aspens, of ‘ Aspen Grove.” My aunt excludes professed poli- 
ticians and violent polemicals, which is a great pity, as she could find abundance 
of each sort to adorn her drawing-room; but to make amends for this, a stray 
geologist sometimes drops in, fatigued with a long walk and hammering stones 
in the country, to fall asleep in a corner; or an antiquary, to look into my 
aunt's face, and forget himself into the last century. 
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We had a pleasant meeting a few evenings since—the first since my auit’s re- 
turn'to the city—and delivered our opinions on some books that chanced to come 
under our notice ; and, as I doubt not that, from the variety of our sentiments, 
and the various points of view from which each looked at the subject under dis- 
cussion, a listener might come to a tolerably just conclusion as to the merits of 
the particular work, | am disposed to let the world for once come in amongst us, 
as my umbra, and cock its capacious ear to drink in our very sapient observations. 


Grunter.—Pray, what are those volumes you are honouring with so much 
attention, Mr. De Lisle? Poetry, I presume? 

De Liste.—Well, my dear doctor, you have made an admirable guess. The 
poetical works of David Macbeth Moir.* 

Aunt Pros.—Ah! dear old ‘ Delta” of Blackwood ; one looks upon these 
volumes as upon the face of an old friend. Every feature is familiar, and recalls 
the pleasant days when first we made acquaintance. 

Grunter.—Yes, my dear madam, the illustration in this case is complete. I 
confess, when, after the lapse of long years, I turned to those productions, which, 
as occasional pieces, held so high a place in periodical poetry twenty-five years 
ago, I found that my friend’s spiritual features were by no means of so high an 
order, or so beautiful a mould, as I had once fancied. In fact, though my heart 
was still full of kindly recollections, my imagination was disenchanted. I could 
gladly have dispensed with the renewal of an intimacy that robbed me of many of 
my old memories. 

Krvusnvur.—Moir has been an over-rated man during his life. Like the rich 
man in the parable, he has enjoyed already his good things; and, now that he 
has passed away, he is likely to pay the penalty of undue praise of those who 
clad him in purple and fine linen. He was over ‘‘ comforted,” by the adulation 
of a clique, while living, and may be over “tormented” by critics when dead. 

Grunter.—The literary existence of great poets often commences with their 
natural death—that of small ones often terminates before it. 

De Liste.—It must be conceded that Delta should not be ranked amongst the 
great spirits of poesy that shall stand through all ages as beacon lights o’er the 
flood of time—to guide, to illuminate, and to warn. Yet, may we well compare 
him to those lights that float away down the tide—destined, indeed, to sink, or to 
expire before they reach the ocean, yet shining on still brightly beyond the 
stretch of our own vision. Trust me, there is enough of the true and the beauti- 
ful in those two volumes before us to live through our own day, and that of our 
children’s children. No lines of his, it may be, will ever become aphorisms, fami- 
liar illustrations lodged in our hearts—household words, rising ever to our lips. 
Such triumphs are reserved for Shakspeare and Milton, for Pope and Byron, and 
Burns, and Wordsworth, and a few others; but yet will much of his poetry be 
to the next generation what Parnel, and Mason, and Falconer, and Sommerville, 
are to our own. Not, indeed, trees whose shade is the broadest, and whose fruit 
is the richest, but flowers whose soft bloom and pleasant perfume shall secure them 
= a place in the parterre—fair eyes to look upon them, and fair hands to tend 
them. 

Krusnur.—Well, it may be so. I could wish his editor had fullowed more 
strictly the sage advice of that veteran in literature, Professor Wilson. Had the 
selection been even narrower and severer than it professes to be, the light would 
have all the better chance of floating far down the stream, to use your own illus- 
tration, De Lisle. To give the book ‘‘a chance of living,” as was the wish of 
Moir, everything moribund should have been sternly lopped away. 

De Liste.—That is quite true. Let us, however, deal with the work as we 
find it. The fault is not so much that of the writer as of his editor. To write a 
great many things of ordinary merit, and to repeat himself in thought and even 
diction, is nearly inevitable in one who writes occasional poetry for a periodical 
during more than twenty years. ‘The error is that of the editor, who thought 
that, “‘ with all these drawbacks, it is a great thing to present to the public such 
a body of poetry, in extent so large and of so high a value.” 


* “The Poetical Works of David Macbeth Moir.” Edited by Thomas Aird, 2 vols. 
12mo. Edinburgh, 1852. 
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Krvusuur.—In extent so large! Ay, that’s the delusion. The monotony of 
a vast desert may be sublime, but a thousand acres of daisies and buttercups 
would be sure to weary and satiate. A fragment immortalised Sappho—an epi¢ 
could not add a year to the life of Codrus. 

Ancetica.—Do you not think that Moir had fancy, feeling, and great rhythmi- 
cal melody in his verses ? 

De Laste.—Feeling he possessed—the tenderness of a fine, sensitive nature, 
which was kept ever healthy by the sweet influences of domestic life, and never 
indurated by worldliness of any kind. His domestic verses are wells of tender 
feeling, which prove that he was a good man, though not a great poet: for, I 
confess, I am not able to accord them as high praise as Lord Jeffrey did. 

Cuariry.—Muay it not be that you do not feel as thoroughly as he did the 
emotions which they are capable of exciting. 

De Liste.—Well, be it so, Sweet Charity. I did not shed one tear over “ Casa 
Wappy,” though there are some less ostentatiously pathetic compositions that I 
¢an never read with dry eyes. 

Cuarity.— 

“ Do what I may, go where I will, 
Thou meet’st my sight ; 
There dost thou glide before me still— 
A form of light! 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek, 
I see thee smile, I hear thee speak, 
Till oh! my heart is like to break— 
Casa Wappy !” 


What say you to that? And, again, is not this true to nature :— 


“We miss thy small step on the stair, 
We miss thee at thine evening prayer, 
All day we miss thee—every where— 

Casa Wappy !” 


De Liste.—You have cited the most unaffectedly pathetic portions of the 
poem. They goright home to the heart in the very simplicity of their truth. 

Krousnur.—But why did he use those unmeaning words, ‘“‘ Casa Wappy ?” 
Every child has some little pretty nonsensical expression, that charms its own 
circle, but is still untranslatable nonsense to everyone else. The recurrence of 
‘Casa Wappy” at the end of every sentence breaks and chills the sentiment 
continually, so that one has no accumulation of feeling at the end. 

AncELIca.—You will not deny that Moir had a fine fancy. Look at his poems 
on flowers. 

Krusuur.—To deny that a poet has fancy is to go a long way in his dispraise. 
But fancy, in its higher operations, Moir decidedly had not. The fancy that ex- 

nds itself in a felicitous epithet or in an obvious image, he possessed. ‘This, 
indeed, is rather the acquisition of training than the gift of Heaven. But the 
fancy that sets ‘‘ the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling”—compelling all things in 
nature to minister to him—to speak his thoughts—to make things assume new hues 
and shapes beneath his touch—to make, by the power of strange and beautiful 
similitudes and illustrations, the faculty of one sense do the work of another— 
the eye, as it were, wake up sweet sounds—the ear bring the tones of rich colours ; 
that fancy which sparkles through every page of Moore— 


“ Like the bird in the story, 
That flitted from tree to tree, 
With the talisman’s glittering glory ”— 


that fancy Moir had not: it was not given to his nature to attain unto it. 

Cuanity.—You are trying Moir by too high a standard. The melody of his 
verses are beyond the reach of criticism. 

De Liste.—Quite true. It would be difficult, in any collection of poems of 
half their extent, to find so much that is musical in flow and cadence. Moir must 
have had a fine ear, and a pérfect knowledge of the trick of rhythm. I venturé to 
say, no one will detect a rugged line in the volumes. 
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Krusavur.—Just so; no fine discords—none of that rugged vigour of sound, 
which one who is passion-impelled dashes from the lyre, when he waits not to 
strike chords, but sweeps his hand over all the strings. One looks anxiously for 
a joyous, hearty burst of irregular rhythm, such as Coleridge or Shelley stirs up 
the heart with. 

Dr. Gronter.—Your criticism is scarcely just ; you are angry that Moir is 
not a poet of a different order. Who said he was a Shelley or a Coleridge ? 

Krusuur.—The ‘Auld Reekie” people, sir, would have the world believe that 
he was one of the dii majores! Tave we not aright to tell the world he was 
not ? 

Patience. —Well, I have been listening attentively to learn what Moir was, 
and as yet I have only discovered what he was not. 

Aust Prue.—Upon my word, Patty, I am somewhat in the same predicament. 
Come, nephew Anthony, I should like to hear your opinion. 

Porrar.—I am disposed to concur in a great degree with much that has been 
said. David Moir was a real poet ; one of those sweet birds who sit within the 
greenwood, singing all day long with a rich and changeless melody ; not the lark, 
who soars and circles up to the floor of heaven, pouring out those ecstacies of 
passionate song that savour less of earth than heaven. The fount whence he 
drew his inspiration, was filtered through the earth—not fed from the dews of 
heaven. One cannot help feeling that he was a poet rather of circumstance than 
of impulse. You can readily conceive that he could have gone to his grave con- 
tentedly without having ever— 


“ Penned a stanza when he should engross” 


a recipe for some old woman of Musselburgh in the rheumatism: not that “ the 
fire kindled within him till he spake out,” as was an irresistible necessity with 
Keats and with Shelley. 

Moir was a man whosé whole nature led him to take the level way of life; he 
never sought to scale the mountain-top. Retirement, the calm routine of country 
practice, the absorbing influences of the ‘ingle neuk,” the love of the good, the 
pure, the beautiful: these were the tastes of Moir, and he shrank from perilling 
them by a life in Edinburgh. His poetry is of a piece with all this, and mirrors 
the life of the man faithfully. It is all sweet, correct, harmonious ; rarely pro- 
saic, sometimes impassioned, never bold; you glide ever along most pleasantly 
on the full shining stream, but are never swept, with a half-willing, half-resisting 
terror, through boiling waters and over foaming precipices. It teems with the 
truest pictures of rural scenery ; it breathes the breath of flowers, the song of 
birds. Moir was not devoid of fancy—no one can read his poems on flowers and 
fail to feel that; yet it must be admitted that he was not highly imaginative. 
But his sense of all natural beauties was keen, and his descriptive power accurate 
and felicitous. Listen to this sketch: has it not all the rich colouring, the 
deep, long shadows, and the soft, mellow tints of a fine landscape ?— 





















“ The birds have ceased their songs, 
All save the blackbird, that from yon tall ash, 
*Mid Pinkie’s greenery, from his mellow throat, 
In adoration of the setting sun, 
Chants forth his evening hymn. 

"Tis twilight now ; 
The sovran sun behind his western hills— 
His Grampian range of amethystine hue— 
In glory hath declined. The volumed clouds, 
Kissed by his kind effulgence, hang around, 
Like pillars of some tabernacle grand, 
Worthy his mighty presence ; while the sky, 
Illumined to its centre, glows intense, 
Changing the sapphire of its arch to gold. 
How deep is the tranquillity! yon wood 
Is slumbering through its multitude of stems, 
Even to the leaflet on the frailest twig ! 
A gentle gloom pervades the Birslié heights, 
An azure softness mingling with the sky ; 
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And westward, looking to the Morphoots dim, 
Grey Falsyde, like an aged sentinel, 

Stands on the shoulder of his watch-tower green. 
Nor lovely less in its serenity 

The Forth, now waveless as a lake engulfed 
*Mid sheltering hills; without a ripple spreads 
Its bosom, silent and immense: the hues 

Of flickering light have from its surface died, 
Leaving it garbed in sunless majesty.” 


Ancetica.—It is very good ; but I think you will find many equal, and some 
superior descriptive passages throughout the volumes. 

Porrar.—Well, I shall not dispute the point. ‘The poem of the “ Fowler” is 
full of good descriptive writing, and that passage from another poem, which Aird 
cites, is really a fine piece of painting :— 


“Twas the flush of dawn; on the dewy lawn 
Shone out the purpling day ; 
The lark on high sang down from the sky, 
The thrush from the chesnut spray ; 
On the lakelet blue the water-coot 
Oared forth with her sable young ; 
While at its edge, from reed and sedge, 
The fisher-hern upsprung ; 
In peaceful pride, by Esk’s green side, 
The'shy deer strayed through Roslin glen ; 
And the hill-fox to the Roman camp 
Stole up from Hawthornden.” 


Cuarity.—What say you to the poem on the ‘Daisy ?” Listen, I'll read it 
for you— 


THE DAISY. 


I. 


“‘ The Daisy blossoms on the rocks, 

Amid the purple heath ; 

It blossoms on the river’s banks, 
That thrids the glens beneath : 

The eagle, at his pride of place, 
Beholds it by his nest ; 

And, in the mead, it cushions soft 
The lark’s descending breast. 


Il. 


Before the cuckoo, earliest spring 
Its silver circlet knows, 

When greening buds begin to swell, 
And zephyr melts the snows; 

And when December’s breezes howl 
Along the moorlands bare, 

And only blooms the Christmas rose, 
The Daisy still is there ! 


IIl. 


Samaritan of flowers! to it 
All races are alike,— 

The Switzer on his glacier height, 
The Dutchman by his Dyke; 

The seal-skin vested Esquimaux, 
Begirt with icy seas, 

And, underneath his burning noon, 
The parasol'd Chinese. 


. 
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IV. 
The emigrant on distant shore, 
*Mid scenes and faces strange, 
Beholds it flowering in the sward, 
Where’er his footsteps range ; 
And when his yearning, home-sick heait 
Would bow to its despair, 
It reads his eye a lesson sage, 
That God is everywhere! 


Vv. 
Stars are the Daises that begem 
The blue fields of the sky, 
Beheld by all, and everywhere, 
Bright prototypes on high: — 
Bloom on, then, unpretending flower ! 
And to the waverer be 
An emblem of St. Paul's content, 
St. Stephen’s constancy.” 


Porrar.—It is a sweet poem; but I was speaking of his descriptive powers. 
This I would place in another class. But to resume. Ido not think the ima- 
ginative fueulty was as highly developed in Moir as the picturesque. Many 
of his ballads have the latter quelity strongly marked, yet are deficient in the 
former. lle had much, indeed, of the sentiment of a thoughtful man, without the 
thought of an imaginative one. Mr, Aird much overrates the songs of Moir. 
*‘ Mine Own,” for instance, is not ‘ affectionately tender,” but affectedly ten- 
der. There is too much ostentation and elaborateness of feeling to be really felt. 
Worth a dozen of it is «* The Matin Carol :”"— : 


PrHE MATIN CAROL. 


* The splendid matin sun 
Is mounting upward through the orient skies ; 
The young day is begun, 
And shadowy twilight from the landscape flies. 


If. 


No more the grey owls roam, 

Seeking their prey ’mid duskiness and shade ; 
The bat hath hied him home, 

And in some creyiced pile a resting made. 


Ill. 


Haste, then, my love, O! haste; 

The dews are melting from the fresh greea grass : 
Arise—no longer waste 

The pleasant hours that thus so sweetly pass. 

- 
IV. 

The frolic hare peeps out, 

Out from her leafy covert, and looks round ; 
The wild birds flit about, 

And fill the clear soft air with gentlest sound, 


y 
Come, love! of softest blue, 

Beneath the bordering trees, the stream flows on; 
The night-hawk thou may’st view, 

Sitting in stirless silence on his stone, 


AL.—NO, CCXAXVITIL, 
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vi. 


The lark soars up, soars up, 

With twinkling pinions to salute the morn ; 
Over its foxglove cap 

The wild bee hangs, winding its tiny horn. 


Vit. 
Bright flowers of every dye, 
Blossoms of odours sweet are breathing round ; 
The west wind wanders by, 
And, kissing, bends their lithe stalks to the ground, 


vil. 
All things of bliss, and love, 
And gentleness, and harmony proclaim ; 
Echo, from out the grove, 
Murmurs, as | repeat thy dear-loved name. 


IX. 


Haste, then, beloved, haste; 

Come to these cooling shades, and wander free : 
My spirit will not taste 

Karth’s cup of joy till first ’tis kissed by thee !” 


De Liste.—Why that smacks of old Master Robert Herrick. 

Portan.—So it does. ‘There are some other poems which deserve a word of 
oun ‘The Graves of the Dead” is replete with pleasing sentiment ; and 
the “Castle of Time” is really a good poem—the most thoughtful, and perhaps 
the hishe ‘st in imaginative power of anything he has written. 

Aunt Prue —My dear Anthony, | think we shall after all agree pretty well 
about Moir, and know what niche in the temple of Fame to assign him. 

Krusuur.—Ay, and the world will agree with us before long. 

Patience.—(Taking up a richly bound volume.)—Dear me! what a pretty 
book! 

Gruntur.—Oh dear! what a big book! 

Ancexica.—How brilliant outside! 

De Liste.—How gay inside! 

Aunt Pro e.—Ah, I declare that is The Rhyme Book,”* 

Krosuur.—What! the beok that Mr. Hercules Ellis sent to the Great Exhi- 
bition, and rated the Royal Commissioners for not giving him a medal for it ? 

De Liste.—-Ay, and some think he bad the best of the battle. Mr. Ellis 
has taken a strange fancy to classify minor poems according to their lengths. 
He is quite a poetical Linneus, and has actually discovered seven distinct spe- 
cies of these little monsters. Here is his account :— 


“T, therefore, distribute the entire mass of minor poetry into seven classes, which I thus 
denominate and define :— 

“ First, the ‘Sonnet.’ A minor poem, contained within a single stanza of fourteen lines. 

“ Second, the ‘ Songlet’ A minor poem, suited to be sung, and containing not more than 
one hundred syllables. 

“ Third, the ‘Song.’ A minor poem, suited to be sung, and not exceeding in length four 
stanzas or forty lines. 

“ Fourth, the ‘ Rhyme.’ A minor poem, not exceeding a song in length, but unsuited to be 
sung. 

“ Fifth, the ‘ Romance.’ A minor narrative poem, longer than the song. 

“ Sixth, the ‘ Ballad.’ A minor poem, longer than the song, and not a narrative poem. 

“ Seventh, the ‘ /dyl.’ A minor poem, longer than the song, and of more regular struc- 
ture and classic form than the ballad or romance. 

“ Tnto these seven classes of ‘ Sonnet,’ ‘ Songlet,’ ‘ Song’ ‘ Rhyme,’ ‘ Ballad, * Romance,’ 
and * Idyl,’ the entire boily of minor poems may, I think, be conveniently divided.” 


“ The Rhyme Book.” By Hercules Ellis. Royal 8vo. London; Longman and Co. 1851 
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Dr. Gruntur.—Balderdash! 'Tis a device worthy of a tallow-chandler, who 
names his candles, according to their we ight—sixtee ns, short eights, long fours, 
and so on; only there is more sense in his nomenclature. Why, a “ song” might 
lose its identity if such a word as ** heaven” were contracted to a monosyllable, 
and be degraded into a songlet! Ridiculous! But what can be said about the 
poems? Tis a big book to read through. 

De Liste.—An enormous multitude of rhythmical pieces in all the species, and 
of very unequal merit. Yet there are some things in the way of romances 
and ballads that lack neither spirit nor vigour. 

ANGELIcA.—Let us see (takes the book). Here is something that has a good 
title (reads) :— 

THE GOD-MADE CHIVALRY.—BALLAD. 

‘“* Like thunder-peals, o’er land and sea 

The voice of freedom now is calling ; 
Before the trump of liberty, 

The citadels of Kings are falling. 
The Montmorenci’s rank is past— 

The Conde’s dead—the Bourbon’s flying, 
And crowns and coronets are cast 

In heaps, like worthless lumber lying : 
All man-made titles now are gone, 

Like leaves by wint’ry tempest strown. 


“* Have heroes all departed, then ? 

Or live they but in ancient story ? 
Shall man ne'er purchase rank again, 

By words of power and deeds of glory ? 
Yes! still shall rank on earth be found, 

Around which loyal hearts may muster ; 
And heroes still be laurel-crowned, 

Still live amid bright honour’s lustre: 
Though man-made, vice-bought rank be past, 
Yet God-made, fame-bought rank shall last. 


“He who with manly, gallant heart, 
On God and His right arm depending, 
Hath ever ta’en the righteous part, 
The wronged, tho’ weak and poor, defending— 
Who, the oppressed to raise and free, 
Unmoved, when all around were flying, 
Hath poured his blood for hberty, 
The despot to the death defying: 
Who thus hath fought for sacred right, 
Behold in him the God-made knight! 


“ Whose rushing words, like battles, sound, 
Against the power of falsehood raging— 
Who, though oppressed by many a wound, 
Are seen the conflict bravely waging : 
Searchers and champions of the truth, 
The liar’s bane—the despot’s terror— 
Who spend their lives, both age and youth, 
In combat with dark fraud and error : 
Such lights and glories of our sphere, 
Stand, each approved a God-made peer ! 


“* Whose lips are touched by fire divine— 

Whose soul with poetry is glowing— 
Along whose rich and noble line 

The stream of liberty seems flowing ; 
Openers of Nature’s mystery, 

To whom the glorious task is given, 
Upon the wings of poesie, 

To lift man’s spirit nearer heaven : 
Such task, sucl: thoughts, such deeds evince 
The presence of the God-imade prince! 
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“ Kings of the dynasty of mind 
Are they, to whom their God has given, 
In glorious unity combined, 
These three most precious boons of heaven— 
The breast, that bravely strives for right, 
The zeal for truth, death’s front despising, 
And that divine, undying light, 
Within the poet’s soul arising : 
These to the throne of mind fame brings, 
And earth salutes them God-made kings! 


“‘ His God-made rank to each remains, 
Though empires fall and worlds are waning ; 
Each rules for ever the domains 
He spent his hour of life in gaining ; 
Those rich domains, his deeds have won, 
Amid the realms of fame-land lying, 
Where shines for ever glory’s sun, 
And the bright laurel blooms undying : 
O’er these fair realms and fame-bought fiefs, 
For ever rule these God-made chiefs! 


“* These chieftains’ subjects none can name, 
For all earth holds of pure and chainless 
Do suit and service to bright fame, 
And rally round her nobles stainless : 
The brave ones, bound for honour’s goal, 
The poet youth, and martyr hoary, 
All own, as sovereigns of the soul, 

These heroes on their thrones of glory ; 
And homage-paying, bend the knee 
Before this God-made chivalry.” 


Poriar.—There’s some stuff in this writer, with all his affectation. I assure 
you I took up the book with certainly no favourable impression, and as I read 
on I could not help feeling that Mr. Ellis has re ally turned some of the old 
chronicles to good account. The ‘‘ Romance of the Garter,” though it may not 
have the fire of Macaulay in it, is, nevertheless, a stirring chivalrous ballad. 

De Liste.—So it is, indeed. And the romance of “Crecy, and those of 
Poitiers and Azincourt, considering their great length, are very well sustained 
pieces of descriptive writing. 

Ancexica.— The Romance of the Merrow Queen” is much to my taste. 
The legend is well dealt with, and here and there you find touches both pic- 
turesque and tender. Here now is a bit of painting that is very well :— 


Like leaves of the rose, 
The red clouds close, 
Around the setting sun ; 
And violet hues, 
The east suffuse, 
Whence day’s last light has flown. 
The twilight now falls, 
O’er Tempo’s walls, 
With its mantle of soft gray, 
And a beauty shows, 
Of soft repose, 
More sweet than the glare of day.” 


De Liste.—Let us see what Mr. Ellis has done in the way of songs. There 


appears to be abundance of them. I have been turning them over, and I cannot 
see much difference amongst them, except that very import: int and, in the writer's 
eyes, specific one—length. Some are songlets of the most dwarfish dimensions, 
and others good, fat, burly-looking songs. Swallows seem to have suffered 
chiefly from Mr. Ellis. He “catches ‘them at all ages, hours, and seasons. Here's 
a specimen, and 'tis about an average one:— 
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CHE DIPPING SWALLOW.—SONGLED. 


I. 
“ Dipping! dipping! 
The swallows plunge beneath the lake: 
Dripping! dripping ! 
Their glossy plumes they gaily shake; 
Then mounting, on their new-bathed wing, 
O’er woods, and hills, and dales, they spring. 


Il. 
“ Darting! darting! 
They hunt, and seize the summer fly : 
Starting! starting! 
All birds, in fleetness, they defy ; 
The lark attempts the race, in vain ; 
He fails, though every plume he strain.” 


Cuariry.—Well, this is as good as most of the songs going ; if there’s nothing 
else in it, there’s some melody, and ‘twould go very well to music. But surely 
there are some love songs ? 

De Liste.—Some! There are a hundred or so of them. You shall hear 
how Mr. Ellis makes love. 

Dr. Gruntur.—Oh, no—no, no! Spare us, my dear Mr. De Lisle. Spare 
me, at least. ‘Dost thou not suspect my place. Dost thou not suspect my 
years ?” as Dogberry says. What has a ‘doctor of divinity to do with Erotic 
songlets ? 

De Liste.—Ha! ha! Well, then, I shall compound with you for one, and 
that is rather anti-Erotic, and by no means bad :— 


LOVES THAT ARE GONE,.—SONGLET. 


I. 


‘“ Grief follows gladness, 
And blends its dark charms ; 
Mirth springs, from sadness, 
As rainbows, from storms; 
All things are dying, 
Or flying, or flown ; 
How vain, then, is sighing 
O’er loves that are gone. 


Il. 
“Tf, false ly , they’ve left thee, 

They're worth not a sigh ; 

If death hath bereft thee, 
*Tis man’s lot to die: 

All things are dying, 
Or flying, or flown ; 

How vain then is sighing 
O’er loves that are gone.” 


Porrar.—I think that Mr. Ellis, considering the marvellous amount of rhymes 
he has put together—somewhat, I should say, about fifteen thousand lines—has 
not, after all, written more than his per-centage of nonsense. 

Krusuur.—In fact he has mistaken a facility of rhyming for a gift of poesy. 
He is not a poet, and he will never be one; but [ think he is a very good 
descriptive rhymer of old chronicles—a most respectable ballad-monger ; ‘but he 
never makes your breath co: me thick and short, or your heart beat as when you 
read Chevy Chase, or the Battle of Lake Regil i is, or Horatius Cocles. Besides, 
he wants condensation, ond | is occasionally ludicrously prosaic. Thus— 


“ TIerald! be a trumpet blown, 
We weal speak with Sir John Bowen!” 
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And again— 
* Lord Rawdon, here I brin r to thee, 
Corporal O' Lavery, 
Of the Seventeenth Dragoons, 
Marked by courage and by wounds.” 


Now, this i is something worse in the way of prose than any one would dare 
to write in lines that had neither breaks nor rhymes, besides the irresistibly comic 
effect of confounding a moral and physical quality together. One can under- 
stand a blue scar to mark a wound; but what mark does courage leave exce pt, 
perhaps, when it is oozing out of the tips of the fingers, as in Bob Acres’ case ? 

De Liste.—Here’s a little volume, to which the writer has somewhat arro- 
gantly given the name of ‘ Verdicts.” 

Dr. Gruntur.—Pray let us see the jury list, that we may know the names of 
the jury. 

De Liste.—The issue paper has not a single name to it, and the foreman has 
left a blank, where he should have signed * for self and fellows.” 

Popiar.—Well, in some respects this is all the better; if these verdicts want 
the authority of a great name, still the juror was all the freer to give his ver- 
dict ; and we can review that verdict, upon the merits, without the prejudice 
with which a knowledge of the juror might embarrass us. What say you, 
Krushur—have you re: ud the book ? 

Krusnur.—Yes! It is smart and pert, rather than profound or masterly. 
The conclusions, so far as they are just, have almos t all been already arrived at 
by the public. Where they are unjust, as they occasionally are, the merit is all 
the writer’s own. 

De Liste.—The verdict on Moore has just enough of truth in it to mislead. 
I am sure the author did not understand many things that Moore wrote. He is 
evidently a man of the Thackeray and Douglas J«rroidi school—a very good one 
in its kind, but as fit to pronounce upon the merits of Moore, as an industrious 
utilitarian bee would be to discuss the plum: ige of the humming-bird, or the song 
of the lark, What think you of the critic who can venture to assert that there 
“is not a page of his poetry” in which we do not feel 


“ That all is theatric, and nothing is real ; 
That amid all his lovings, and weepings, and strife, 
There may be oe there’s not living life ; 
And when he is finest and deepest— we pause, 
And think of a ballet, and gas lights, and gauze.” 


Now, this would not be far from true of some of his poetry, but it is false as a ge- 
neral remark. It was anecessity ofa temperament and mind so hi: ghly imagina- 
tive and ideal as Moore's, that his characters and his sentiments should tran- 
scend—not reality, but the reali ity of common-place, unimaginative life. His 
characters look brighter or darker through the sunlight or the shadow of his 
peculiar genius, just as the heroes of Ossian appeared more large and unearthly 
through the mists of the mountains, One would laugh to see Homer’s heroes 
judged by the standard of reality. 

Portar.—It would be an casy task, but a most sup rfluous one, to cite pas- 
sages in disproof of this verdict. ‘The fume of Moore is too safe ‘ly founded to 
fear such assaults. We do not feel any fear, to see our 


“* Falcon towering in his pride of place, 
—— by a mousing ow], hawked at and killed.” 


ANGELIC A.—Campbell i is fairly judged, and so are Lamb and Leigh Hunt, and 
Hood. Delta is dismissed with this exquisite i hobbling distic hi 


“Or that other fine Scot, whom if one reads, to stop he 
Will find himself forced by tears at ‘Casa Wappy.’” 


Grouxtur.—What can be more common-place than that long critique on 
Walter Scott. The whole world have made up their mind about him long ago ; 


> 





Verdicts. 
and if there is anything new to be said, the author of “ Verdicts” decidedly has 
not suid it. 

Kxrusuvur.—The most spirited portrait of the lot is Wilson Croker’s. Though 
the features may be a little too savage, no one ean deny the likeness. It is done 
con amore. Wil be sworn the writcr has some old grudge against the slasher of 
the * Quarterly.” 

De Liste.—The estimate of Wordsworth is, upon the whole, tolerably just, 
but is little more than the reflex of the public mind of the present day. There 
is truth in the following observations :— 


‘You'll remember that those who the first show’d him love, 
Rank’d his dullness and nonsense, his beauty above, 
That those—strange to say—who bow’d down to him first, 
Liked his best pretty well, but fell flat to his worst, 
For his wisdom and truth did not near so much care, 
As for just these bare bald things that make people stare, 
Which those fools went about spouting everywhere, 
And, not dreaming their silliness made a vile jest of him, 
Ask’d men to believe were the wisest and best of him.” 


Ancerica.— What does the author mean by accusing Shelley of want of form 
and order, and comparing his poems to chaos? Shelley was mystical, dry, and 
intensely imaginative; but he was neither confused nor disorderly in thought or 
expression. 

Krusuur.—Perhaps the author's mistake, or misappreciation, can be best 
explained by his own line— 


“Tt needs a half Sueviey to read him aright.” 


Poriar.—There is a good deal of low-lived feeling and vulgarity in the insi- 
nuation that Lord Byron owed much of his fame to his station. <A lordling, it is 
quite true, may flutter in a silk-bouad annual, or live a week or two in a hot- 
pressed duodecimo, because he is a lordling. But the annals of English poetry 
prove how few of those titled poetasters have realised a higher place than their 
publisher’s shelf (high enough, Heaven knows, sometimes !), or a greater profit 
than what accrued from the payment of their publisher's, bill. It is notorious 
that Lord Byron’s earliest productions were handled even too severely ; and the 
clever retort proved that though he was a lord, he was a poet. 

Krusnur.—Worse still is that small, stale, second-hand criticism, that all By- 
ron’s principal characters are but repetitions of the same. The author gives his 
own sketch of Lara, with which he seems highly pleased, and then adds— 


Now this is his hero, not sketched much amiss ; 

His one single scoundrel—what is it but this ? 

Who can say that ’tis not so? the matter don’t mince, 

The cap fits them all, whether pirate or prince ; 

* Giaour,’ ‘ Corsair,’ ‘ Alp,’ * Manfred,’ * Childe Harold’—you've done 
The vile looks of all in the vile looks of one.” 


Gruntur.—There’s a man in my parish who does not know one tune from 
another, he says they’re all so much alike; he proposed for the office of parish- 
clerk the last vacancy. 

Krusaur.—So much for the value of the ‘* Verdicts:” the manner in which 
they are expressed does not tend to increase our admiration. I do not remember 
ever to have met, in the same extent of writing, so much execrable rhythm, or 
so many cockney rhymes. What could be expected from one who would put 
*‘alarm a” as a rhyme for “‘ kehama,” “bah” for far,” “ feel” for real,” and 
such like. Persius is said to have written ruggedly and obscure, with a purpose 
—perhaps the author of ** Verdicts” desires to secure his incognito by verses so 
inharmonious, that no man of education or taste shall be suspected to have com- 
posed them. 


De Liste.—Come now, I'll read you something which wants neither melody 
nor polish :— 
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“ Nursed in the silent mind, 
The slowly-gathered thought may dwell 
Long time, locked in its secret cell, 
Because no exit can it find ; 
For like that flower which, full of grace, 
Shrinks from the garish eye of day, 
And, when the sun would look into its face, 
Folds all its fairness up and turns away : 
Yet, when the darker hours serene 
Lead up through heaven their radiant Queen, 
Expands its bosom to the Moon, 
And to the breeze delivers up 
The gather'd sweetness of its cup, 
Yielding to Night what it withheld from Noon : 


“ So, midst the factious scenes of life, 
Seared by the turmoil and the strife, 

The pensive mind within itself retires : 
And from the crowd's obtrusive gaze 

Veiling its lofty thoughts and deep desires, 
Noucht but the surface of itself displays ; 

But when at length arrives the peaceful hour, 
And, from her home beyond the sky 
Descending, heaven-born Puesy 

Puts forth about the heart her power ; 

With « cstasy of pleasure, 

The mind, expanding slow, itself unfulds, 
And to the Muse (sole mistress of its treasure) 

Yields all the gather’d sweetness which it holds.” 


Porrar.—Ah! there is much beauty in these lines, and a fine poetic spirit, 
too—whose are they ? 


De Listz.—Julian Fane’s*—a small volume; but one that holds many a gem 
between its covers. What think you of this picture of a lady’s love ?— 


“ Thou art not of a sullen mind, 
For thou art loving, gentle, good ; 
Thou art no hater of thy kind, 
But thou adorest Solitude. 
The Seasons change, the fleeting years 
Pass on ;—in thee no change appears, 
Thou art the same from day to day ; 
Calm, quiet, amorous of rest, 
But, with an equal temper blest, 
Not bitter to the stranger guest 
Who traverses thy lonely way. 


* All in thy solitary hours 

What consolation dost thon find ? 
Large comfort from those heavenly Powers 

That brood about the lofty mind ; 
The spirits of the Great and Good 
Attend upon thy solitude, 

With Wisdom’s philosophic scroll ; 
And from the bright immortal page 
Of bard inspired, and reverend sag 
(the Wise and Just of every age) 

Is fed the fountain of thy soul.” 


Hear one more passage, and then you shall tell me what you think of Mr. 
Fane :— 


* Poems by the Hon, Julian Fane. Pickering. 1852, 
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“ Father! who from the fountain of thy Love 
Feedest thy worlds with never failing streams, 
And, with the flooted fire of liquid beams, 
Bathest thy Universe in healing light— 

Thou view’st thy starry systems roll, 
Each atom one harmonious whole, 
Thou watchest Earth revolve her Pole, 
Nor is the daisy hidden from thy sight ! 
On all thy works thy studious cares attend : 
The slightest glory of thy plastic hand 
Thou, with some sapient, special aim hast planned, 
And sanctitied unto some separate end !” 
* And he who to the short-lived flower 
Would add a moment's vital power 
Sees the sere plantling mock his foolish toil! 
But he who, rebel to thy Laws which bind 
Each Soul projected on her orbic way, 
Who tampers with the immortal Mind, 
To warp her from the course defined 
Wherein thy hands her musical motions sway, 
Shall hear in secret, from within, 
Great Nature cry to scare him from the sin; 
And, to her warning deaf, shall view 
Tenfold Confusion’s curse pursue 
The staggering Planet as she swerves astray ! 
Unsphered and inharmonious life, 
Perverted to a lawless aim, 
What peace, what concord can it claim, 
With Nature and with God at strife? 
Though deathless Conscience cease her cries, 
Vexed Hope’s complainings yet will jar 
The music of the Soul, and mar 
The Spirit's matchless melodies ; 
Where Trust and Faith no longer dwell, 
Thy Presence flees the truth-abandoned plan, 
And in the desecrated heart of man, 
Thy temple, reign the powers of Hell!” 


Krousnur.—There is great promise about these verses; and I dare affirm we 
shall yet see better things than these from Mr. Fane. A thoughtful spirit and a 
refined mind he manifestly has, and he seems disposed to turn to a healthy and 
severe style from the fascinations of jingling versification. Nevertheless, he is 
careless now and then in his rhythm, a fault for which there is no excuse or tole- 
ration. He is no master of his language who suffers his language to master him. 
What is that you've got, Miss Charity ? 

Cuarity.—Oh, a gem in its way, I assure you. Poems by the Rev. Mr. 
Brooke.* 

Dr. Gruxtur.—I am not in general over partial to sacred poetry. I have got 
an old volume at home that Iam rather fond of reading, and it has got a great 
many good poems in that line in it that have quite spoiled my taste for the mo- 
dern compositions. 

De Liste.—Pray, what is the name of it, doctor ? 

Dr. Grunrur.—Hem! name !—they call it the Bible. 

De Liste.—Ha! ha! Doctor. Why, you joke as if you were an archbishop. 
However, Mr. Brooke professes to be of your opinion. He has written a very 
eloquent preface, to prove that sacred poetry is neither in general interesting nor 
popular, and straightway demolishes his positions, by writing a volume of poems 
which are very interesting and very popular. 

Porrtar.—And deservedly so. The true secret of success in this sort of com- 
position is, not to write so as to rouse the fancy or to stimulate the imagination— 


* “ Poems illustrative of Grace—Creation—Suffering.” By the Rev. Richard S. Brooke, 
Dublin; J. McGlashan, 1852. 
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for there is not much scope for the orizinal—but to excite the affections, to touch 
the heart, to elevate the soul, to bring into action all those spiritual influences 
whereby man holds converse with God. In this Mr. Brooke has been successful. 
To considerable poetic ability he has added earnest piety, and a deep Christian 
feeling. 

De Listr.—The poem on * Orion” is really a fine composition—perh: Ips the 
best in the collection. It is not only replete with classical elegance, but is bold 
and spirited. You shall hear a few stanzas :— 


“ Great huntsman of the eastern sky, Orion, huge and bright, 

Climbing the dim blue hills of heaven all in the jewelled night ; 

Thy golden girdle cast around thy dark and untraced form, 

And thy starry dirk keen glittering in the midnight’s freezing storm. 
“ Bright issuer from the cold night wave, a watery couch was thine— 
A thousand fathom weltering deep beneath the salt sea brine ; 

Yet here thou art, all standing up against the dome of sky, 
With belt and blade and limbs of light, in matchless brillianey. 


“ The planets bowled by God's right hand along their whirling track — 
The Jamps of gold that burn untold o’er tue circling Zodiac— 
The wild north lights that blaze at nights—the white moon's gleaming ball— 
These cannot vie with thee, Orion, kingliest of them all.” 


The poet describes with much skill the whole body of constellations visible about 
Orion ; thence he alludes to the various passages in Homer in which Orion is 
described, and, by a natural transition, passes to the sacred view of the subject: — 


“ But thy sparkle and thy name, too, is on a better page— 
E’en God’s blessed Book ; and here I find a record of thy age. 
How young and fresh thou seemest now; yet thine unaltered rays 
Sparkled three thousand years ago, before Job's anguishe« 


* And the Lord himself, thy Maker, wrapped in the whirlin 

In voice of thunder named thy name, o’er his servant’s prostrate form— 
As if he would arraign the worm whose troubled spirit dare 

Uplift himself ’gainst Him who made a thing like thee so fuir.” 


Krusnor.—lI do not think Mr. Brooke has been as successful in his poems on 
the ** Phases of Death.” ‘The subjects are in general too painful, and very diffi- 
cult to be dealt with. The po vem of * Scarlet Fever,” though powerfully dramatic , 
absorbs every feeling in the sense of suffering; and that of “ Delirium Tremens” 
is full of the horrible and the coarse. The lines on ‘Infant Death” are sweet and 
plaintive, and abound in touches of natural feeling; and throughout these poems 
are to be found passages of great beauty and m xerit. ‘Trust me, Mr. Brooke’s 
little volume will be gladly re oad at many a home and hearth, as well as that for 
which it was chiefly ir itendes 

De Lrste.—Here is a poe i¢ monument* which a pious hand has reared to 
honour one of the mightiest of the world’s great men—to the giant of the battle 
of giants, the hero of Waterloo. * Poetry,” says Major De Renzy, “ cannot be 
written in a better cause than that of loyal ty. To celebrate the brave of past 
times, and to stimul: ite the di iwning genius of the present ony , isa principle of 
the highest art.” The major has, therefore, sedulously gathered together all that 
has ever been said or sung on the oat ject of the Duke’s victories. 

Krusuvur.—And a strange medley they form; poems of all sorts, styles, and 
qualities—long and short, rood, | sad, and indifferent. Eve ry one seems to honour, 
and contribute a stone to build up the ecolum: i—some the polished marble, some 
the rude rubble, some the florid leaf for the ¢ apital, 

Portar.—It is not becoming to criticise in any other spirit than that of 
kindness, a work composed with such an object in view. Besides, there are 


“ Poetical Illustrations of the Achievements of the Duke of Wellington.” Edinburgh: 
Sutherland and Knox. 
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some poems whose excellence makes ample amends for the short-comings of the 
others. ‘Torres Vedras,” by Starkey, is Tei ally a onal poem. ‘The “ Battle of 
Waterloo,” by the Rev. W illiam Alexander, is a noble c omposition ; and so are 
his ‘* Lines on Wyatt’s Statue.” With what a solemn emphasis do the conclud- 
ing stanzas now sinite upon the heart :— 


“ Not now so precious, so beloved, as then 
When the hour comes—as come it will at last— 
Wherein mid tears of stern grey-headed men 
O’er WELLINGTON shall dust of death be cast ; 
His toils all finished, and his warfare past ! 
And minutes fly, and each succeeding chime 
Pealing those minutes faster and more fast, 
Te Ms that old Time grows older—stern old Time !— 
And round our trees ‘and homes i ivy begins to climb. 


“ That hour will come too quickly—not for him ; 
No! but for them who shall be left to mourn. 
Not for the exausted heart and wearied limb ; 
No! but for those who shal! be left forlorn, 
Like the wan moon alone at dreary morn, 
That hour will come, and often, I suppose, 
After it comes, by chance or fancy borne, 
While the great city’s living torrent flows 
The brave and good shall come, and think of his repose, 


“And gaze upon his statue—-whether noon 
Beat on the bronze with its unbroken glare; 
Or the cold shining of the wintry moon 
Glisten upon it, token the frost is there 
With ro ~ ght icicles and nipping air ; 
Or the big flakes of snow come mutely down, 
And rest in masses on the sculptured hair ; 
And wreath the graven charye ar with a cr wn, 
Like a cold mockery for a chaplet of renown ; 


“ There shall it stand, unheeding—type of rest, 
Beyond hot noon or winter’s burning cold— 
More—a remembrancer to many a breast 
Of the high warfare of the men of old, 
Waged not for empire, bartered not for gold— 
Not all unworthy of the man who drew 
That sword of justice which may not be sold, 
Not all unworthy of the leal and true 
Whose statue needs engraved no name but WATERLOO,” 


Ancerica.—Here is a little volume that has quite taken my fancy.* Ido 
not know when I have met more heart-stirring ballads than those w re 
Thornbery has given us here. 

Kru suur.—Ay, there is a hearty earnestness and enthusiasm about him that 
carries him rik cht thr rough. Besides, he has chosen a mine of unworked cold— 
that mighty triumvirate ‘who dise overed and c¢ onque red the New World—Colum- 
bus, Cortes, and Pizarro—in whose hi uistory is to be found so much of romance, 
and chivalry, and daring, and endurance. I have no fears for this young poet. 
He has stuff in him that time will be sure to devel yp. Let him stick to his ori- 
ginal composition, and cultivate his genius ace ording to its true bent, not waste 
it upon translations of Schiller and Goethe. 

De Liste.—You advise rightly. Few men attain great « ‘elebrity as translators, 
Of living writers we know but two or three who, as translators, could safely trust 
their fame to posterity. Anster is pre-eminently one; but so is not Bulwer.t 


Mr. 


‘Lays and Legends; or, Ballads of the New World.” By G. W. Thornbery. 
don: Saunders and Ottley. 1851. ’ 
¢ ‘ The Poems and Ballads of Schiller,” translated by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Secon 
edition, 1852, ‘ 
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Happily, he can afford to fling away the little wreath of artificial towers from his 
brows, to encircle them with the bays which his great and original genius has won 
for him. When the translator of Schiller shall be forgotten, the author of 
«* Eugene Aram,” and ‘The New Timon,” and ‘The Lady of Lyons,” will be 
remembered. 

Porpiar.—One of the faults of Bulwer’s translation is, that while he has trans- 
ferred the thought of the German with suflicient fidelity, he fails in preserving the 
style. His language is not Germanesque ; it is thoroughly modern English, cast 
in the classic mould of the Latin school. This gives a formality and a frigidity to 
it, that ever reminds us he is translating. This fault is, perhs aps, traces vble to his 
own estimate of his criginal. Schiller’s poetry,” he s: ays, ‘is less in form than 
in substance—less in subtle eloquence of wor is than in robust healthfulness of 
thought, which, like man himself, will bear transplanting to every clime.” 

Krusuor.—Besides, Mangan's wonderful translations unfit us for enjoying 
any other. Who that has read his rendering of ‘ The Lay of the Bell,” will not 
feel all others to be tame and spiritless by seegons on? 

Anceica.—Here is alittle volume, which belongs to a sister art, “ An Account 
of Handel's Visit to Dublin,” by Mr. Townsend.* Who has read it ? 

De Liste.—W ho has not read it? It isa delightful book, full of learning and 
research, The writer has brought to his task all the acumen of the lawyer, and 
all the enthusiasm of the amateur. 

Portar.—The object of Mr. Townsend is to refute the assertion originally put 
forward in an anonymous memoir of Handel, published shortly after his death, 
and repeated by other biographers, that ‘The Messiah” was first performed in 
London, and coldly received there, previous to Handel's visit to our metropolis, 
where the merits of the composition were at once and enthusiastically acknowledged, 
and its success fully established. 

Dr. Grontur.—I presume the English would be equally rejoiced with our- 
selves to see this position established. What could be more disecreditable to their 
musical taste and discrimination, than to have been insensible to the beauty and 
grandeur of that sublime oratorio ? 

Portar.—One would say so. Mr. Townsend states the case thus on both 
sides. He alleges, and truly, that the authority for the first performance having 
been in London, is nothing more than an assertion made some years after the 
great master’s death ; that subse quent writers repeat, but do not put the position 
on higher ground; and that the only thing like evidence attempted to be adduced— 
namely, a memorandum, in Handel's own handwriting, in the original score, prov- 
ing that the piece was finished on the 12th, and performed on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, is a manifest misinterpretation of the German words, * ausgefult den 
14 dieses,” showing that the oratorio was finished—not performed—on ‘ that day. 
The evidence, on the other hand, in favour of the first performance having taken 
place in Dublin, is—Ist. That though the London newspapers of the time chro- 
nologically record all the performances of Handel’s works, no mention is made 
of the ‘ Messiah” having been performed previously to his visit to Dublin. 
2nd. That Dr. Burne Ys who was well acquainted with Handel, never heard of 
the alleged performance in London till the publication after his death. 3rd. That 
Dr. Burney, after diligent inquiry, could find no evidence to support the assertion. 
4th. The tradition preserved among the choirs of Christ Church, St. Patrick, 
and Trinity College, Dublin. Sth. That Handel proved,” on his way to Dublin, 
some of the choruses that had been hastily eumnadial. 6th. That with the know. 
ledge and permission of Landel, it was announced in Faulkner's Journal, that it 
was composed for a Dublin charity, Lastly—That in a letter written by him 
from Dublin, to Mr. Jennens, he thanks that gentleman for some lines sent * in 
order to be prefixed to your oratorio, ‘Messi: th,’ which Iset to music before I left 
England,’—expressions scarcely consistent with the idea that the pic ece was per- 
fo wmed before the event mentioned. Mr. Townsend concludes that he has, from 
all these premises, established the position he contends for, “ with perfect 
certainty.” 


** An Account of the Visit of Handel to Dublin, with Incidental Notes of his Life and 
Character.” By H. Townsend, Barrister-at-Law. M°Glashan, Dublin, 1852. 
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Krusnur.—If his reasoning do not amount to a logical demonstration, I think 
it fulls little short of it; besides he has, in the first instance, so weakened the 
strength of the antagonistic position, that it really requires little more than fair 
presumptive and circumstantial evidence—such as Mr. Townsend abundantly 
adduces—to displace it. 

Ancetica.—Handel’s admiration of Irish musie was intense, and his high 
eulogy of our melodies is well known. He has left a record of this senti- 
ment in a beautiful comp sition, which Mr. Townsend first made known to the 
public; and it has since been admirably arranged by Professor Smith.* | While 
in Ireland, Handel composed this piece, which he called ** Forest Music,” for a 
member of a family with whom he was intimate. It consists of two movements— 
the first a cheerful reveille, unmis takably in Handel's style; the second is a re- 
markable blending of the character of Irish music with the peculiar style of 
Handel. It should lie upon every pianoforte. 

De Liste.—All honour to Mr, ‘Townsend for his labour of patriotism and love. 
Had he even failed in his grand object, his book would, nevertheless, be highly 
instructive and amusing. It is full of personal anecdotes of Handel, “and gives, 
for the first time, some of his original correspondence, which shows us intimately 
the character and the soul of that wonderful musician. There is also a good 
preliminary sketch of the state of music in London at the per riod, and a most 
interesting topogr: aphice al and antiquarian notice of some of the then celebrated 
localities and musical societies of our Irish m etropolis. 

Portar.—Here is quite a pile of books. Some large, some small; some 
good, some bad; some that one would wish to read care fully over, and recur to 
again ; some for which a glane e is sufficient to satisfy one as to their merits. 

Kru sHuR.—These sort of people ‘ abuse the king’ $ press most damnably.” 
One knows not how to deal with them. They are not worth as much gall as 
there’s in a drop of ink, in the way of censure. 

Patrence.—Let them alone ; the xy do no harm. 

Cuarity.—To write verses is an innocent amusement, and to print them in 
little books, with pretty blue covers, injure s no one but the authors. 

Krusaur.—You are mistaken, They injure the public—the reading public. 
Such people have no more right to issue their books with the stamp of literature 
upon them, than your monster-houses and bakers have to circulate mock 

farthings with the Queen's head upon them. They are both nuisances— 
counterfeits that can have no currency—base coin, with just so much resem- 
blance to the sterling, as to deceive the unw: ry, but not enough to render the 
utterer liable to prosecution. 

Poriar.—Well, then, as we throw the raps aside till there’s enough of them 
to sell by the pound as old copper, suppose we put these by for the pastrycook 
and the trunk-maker. 


De Liste.—Yes; and we'll talk over the others—the very good books and the 
very bad books, when next we meet. 


(The clock strikes ten—a general rising. Dr. Gruntur presents his gold snuff- 
box to Aunt Prur. De Liste shakes hands with the young ladies. E ANTHONY 
Portar, shawl Ancetica, and elope with her.) 


* “ Forest Music. Composed by Handel, during his residence in Ireland.” Arranged for 
the Pianoforte by John Smith, Mus. Doc. Prof. of Music, T.C.D. Dublin: Henry Bussell. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Tne great Duke is no more. A mighty spirit has passed from amongst the 
living generations of men. We feel it an incumbent duty, and equally a task of 
satisfaction mingled with regret, not to close the present number of our Maga- 
zine, without a few tributary words, in homage to the most illustrious name Ire- 
land can present, in a long list of gifted sons: at once, the sword and shield of 
the British E umpire, the Marcellus and Fabius of her history, blended together in 

a portrait of superior colouring and more lofty proportions. Many tongues, in 
different countries and varied laneu: ges, are beer in talking of his deeds and ou a- 
racter ; and the pens of many able writers will long be occupied in recording their 
impressions of both. On no individual subject has such unifor mity of opinion 
ever been delivered, and that uniformity so complete ‘ly on the side of panegyric. 
And yet posterity will probably estimate the Duke of Wellington by even a 
higher and a more impartial standard. They will come to judgme nt on a great 
public officer, with feelings divested of prejudice, and will ponder over events 
1allowed by time, and tested by comparison, When many hundreds of volumes 
have been written, and authors of the highest pretension have exhausted their 
powers on the subject, it is not unlikely that his own published ets thes may 
be referred to, in preference to all other documents, as presenting the most exact 
reflections of the man and his nature—the most t authentic history of his great 
achievements. They bear the impress of simple, unexaggerated truth, on every 
page ; they sup ply the index to the clear, consistent, inte ‘ligible, patient, percep- 
tive intellect which suggested the operations they de scribe, and carried out those 
oper: itions, in the face of countless obstacles, to a successful end. 

The warrior-statesman had entered upon his eighty- fourth year, with surprising 
faculties of mind and body, very spt aringly ac corded. A long period of existence, 
entirely passed (with the exception of infancy and early boyhood) in public ser- 
vices, in high commands, in unvarying prosperity, and in uninterrupted health. 
A life without a parallel, when its combined features are minutely investigated. 
He became a soldier at cighteen, closed his military career as conqueror of 
Waterloo at forty-six, and survived for thirty-seven years, to witness and share 
in the advantages of consolidated peace, and the progress of human civilisation, of 
which, under Providence, he had been a controlling i instrument. ‘The final sum- 
mons, so long suspended, was somewhat suddenly issued (p erhaps also intended 
as a ble stag ; and he who never left a field of battle but as a victor, has fallen, 
at last, under the scythe of the universal mower. The news has startled the land 
from length to breadth, asa common calamity, a national misfortune, in which all 
classes participate. The loss of such a man goes home to every heart. It resem- 
ble ‘s the cutting down of the last patriarchal oak, which had long survived its 
brethren of the forest. The case was probable, and to be looked for daily, in the 
ordinary course of nature 5 and yet, when it happened, we were taken by sur- 
prise. We knew that the family were proverbial for longevity. We were well 
aware of the constitutions al te inperi ance and i gularity of his habits. We had 
observed how his early rivals, opponents, and comp anions in arms, had, one by 
one, dropped into the grave, from year to year, while he still lived on, vigorous 
and stately, and see med destined to survive them all. We saw him rise in his 
place in the House of Lords, during the late session of Parliament, and vindicate 
the honour of a gallant brother soldier," in a few manly, straightforward sentences, 
before the convincing truth of which, the shallow, shifting e xpediency of a fi alling 
cabinet, shrank and quailed. We felt the value of his presence, the influence of 
his name, the force which acknowledged integrity gave to his opinions, and the 
unapproachable prestige of his reput: ition. We thought, and hoped, the ordinary 
laws of mortality were suspe mded in his person alone, and that, as Fontenelle 
said of himself, in his ninetieth year, Death had forgotten him. But he is gone— 


* l 


Sir Harry Smith, late Governor of the Cape of Good Hop 
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his work was accomplished—and now we ask, when and how is he to be replaced ? 
Where again shall we find a man so thoroughly unselfish, so devoted to a sense 
of duty, so abhorrent of peculation and jobbery in every shape; so stern and 
uncompromising when his conscience and clear sense of justice told him he was 
right—so consistent in his loyalty, so clear and unb lemished in eve ry important 
transaction of his life? ‘The costly statue, the pride of our museum, is broken 
and mouldering into dust ; but we i ok around in vain for a corresponding master- 
piece to occupy the vacant pedestal. The long annals of history furnish but one 
Aristides, one Washington, and a single W ellington. 

A public interment, accompanied by every pt yssible symbol of nation al respect 
and admiration, will mark the sense entertained alike by Sovereign and people, 
of the loss we have sustained. 

The mourning of the nations will be deep, impressive, sincere, and reverential. 
As the funeral procession passes in lengthened array through the crowded streets 
of the metropolis, business will be suspended, and there will be no whispered 
comments but of the great departed and his matchless services. Thousands will 
be there to attend in ple ace and office, in respect t and affection ; and countless 
thousands will assemble in every avenue to witness the imposing spectacle. Aged 
men will remember the obsequies of Lord Nelson, and while their thoughts revert 
to the two greatest and most disinterested heroes their country has ever produced, 
all will rejoice that their mortal remains are destined to rest side by side beneath 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The virulence of party politics leads those who surrender to its influence into 
unimaginable absurdity and extravagance. Since the Duke’s death, it has been 
reiterated in print that he gave, when minister, the great measure of Catholic 
Emancipation, from fear, and because the army was not to be depended on. Alas! 
for the judgment of any who can be misled by such wild assertions. No rational 
being will believe that Wellington was ever actuated by fear; and as for the 
fide slity of the army, bitterly shoul 1 we lament to see it ‘put to the proof on any 
such unwelcome service as is here alluded to. Should such an unhappy contin- 
gency ever be forced on loyal soldiers, very wide, indeed, will the eyes be opened 
of noisy demagogues, who act as perpe ‘tual firebrands, ever re vady with a misin- 
terpret: ition of the most self-evident facts; and who, like Charles V. and P hilip Ei. 
of Spain, delight in turmoil and strife, while they personally shun the dangers 
they are anxious to create. 

A popular English author, whose history, of many years’ labour, is in almost every 
hand, has taken great pains to disparage the merit of the Duke of Wellington in 
the crowning glory of his career, the victory of Waterloo. But the writer is not of 
the military profession, which, in the opinion of some, may detract a little from 
the value of his conclusions on purely military subjects. ‘The superior ability of 
the work is unquestionable, and it is much to be regretted that in this, and 
some other instances, elegance of language and a most impressive style are ac- 
companied by such studied i ingenuity of mistake. 

Comparisons between Napoleon an 7 the Duke of Wellington have been fre- 
quently dr awn, and will always continue to be a favourite » question for argument. 
In this discussion, it should be remembere d, that the absolute Empe ror ot France 
possessed many advantages in the facility of carrying on his campai 4ns, which were 
beyond the reach of a British constitutional gener: al, ac ting as the representative 
of his Sovere ign and nation—who came to protect and libe ri ate , and not to invade. 
Napoleon, through the law of conscription, held all the adult male population of 
France at command, to replenish his ranks when thinned by disease or battle. He 
cared little for the waste of life, which he could recruit at will. His maxim was, 
to make the war support the war, and to levy contributions, without remorse or 
measure, in every country he entered, which reduced the business of his com- 
missariat to a very simple process. He had no cabinets to consult, but united 
all legislative, executive, and financial authority in his own person. He could 
strike when and where he pleased, without fear of consequences or responsibility. 
The Duke, on the contrary, was often compe ‘lled to adopt the Fabian system of 
delay, against his genius and his opportunities, because he dared not risk an 
army whic h could not be replaced. A single failure would have removed him from 
command, and might have terminated the war ingloriously. He was usually com- 
pelled to pay double the value for every article of daily consumption, and sometimes 
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was unable to obtain supplies for money. He had to contend with the endless 
jes alousies and opposition of three wavering Governments, and once or twice was 
almost driven to abandon the contest in the Peninsula, which finally liberated 
Europe, from the total exhaustion of his military chest. Even his muleteers, 
without whom he could not march a mile, were sometimes eighteen months in 
arrears. When weighed in the balance with Napoleon, let each be measured 
by the resources he had at disposal, and the use he made of them. The greatest 
general is he who achieves the most with the smallest means. Belisarius con- 
quered for Justinian two formidable, warlike kingdoms, with less than ten thou- 
sand Roman-Greeks of the lower empire. ‘The Duke liberated the Peninsula, 
and won Waterloo, with thirty thousand British troops, supported by motley 
allies. 

An anecdote here occurs to us appositely distinctive of the chi sb rs of the 
two great warriors of modern times. At the battle of Dresden, Napoleon per- 
ceived a group of distinguished officers ride up to a conspicuous point, where 
they paused and appez ared to be m: iking a reconnoisance. Pointing to the place, 
he called out to the officer directing a ‘batte ry of artillery close at ‘hand, 6 Jetez 
moi une douzaine de boulets, 14, a la fois! If y 2 peut- étre quelques petits géné- 
raux !” “Throw a dozen of bulle ts, yonder, ‘all at once. ‘There are, perh: aps, 
some little generals among them !’ Fle was obe yed, and Moreau was killed. At 
Waterloo, the colonel commandinz the British” artillery observed to the Duke, 
“‘T have got the exact range of the spot where Buonaparte and his staff are 
standing. If your Grace will allow me, I think I can pick some of them off.” 
*« No, no,” replied he, ‘ generals-in-chief have something else to do in a great 
battle besides firing at each other.” 

Peace be to the honoured ashes of our great commander. His laurel wreath 
rests on his mausoleum without spot or blemish, and his name descends to future 
ages as one of the ablest soldiers, and most thoroughly honest statesmen— 


‘“* That ever lived in the tide of time.” 





